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HER  FRIETO  LAUEET^CE. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

FOR     HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  Amaldi  Palace  stands  in  a  small  square 
not  far  from  the  beautiful  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  fills  up  nearly  one  side  of  the 
piazza,  and  is  stately  enough  to  be  noticeable, 
rich  as  Florence  is  in  picturesque  and  storied 
edifices. 

There  are  three  or  four  courts,  and  the  vast 
pile  has  numerous  occupants  ;  but  one  qua- 
drangle, with  its  separate  entrance,  belongs  to 
Violet  Cameron.  She  has  not,  however, 
asserted  her  claims  to  proprietorship  by  giving 
her  portion  of  the  mansion  a  new  name  ;  and 
therein,  I  think,  has  shown  wisdom  Nowa- 
days, in  Florence  and  Rome,  the  traveller  not 
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unfrequently  finds  historical  dwellings,  which 
have  been  re-christened  under  the  Ano-lo- 
Saxon  cognomens  of  their  present  owners ; 
but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Palazzo 
Sankey  and  Villino  Jenkinson  sound  as  well 
as  their  original  Italian  titles. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  187 — ,  Miss 
Cameron  returned  to  Florence,  after  more 
than  a  year's  absence,  intending  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  autumn,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
winter,  unless  it  should  prove  one  of  those 
hopelessly  rainy  seasons,  which  the  variable 
Tuscan  climate  will  occasionally  disgrace  itself 
by  adopting  and  clinging  to  for  several  con- 
secutive months. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  after  her 
arrival  she  was  seated  in  her  dressinof-room — 
a  pretty  nook,  with  its  walls  panelled  in  blue 
silk,  the  windows  hung  with  blue  and  white 
draperies,  and  the  easy- chairs  and  couches 
covered  with  the  faintest  possible  tint  of 
azure  velvet.  A  door  stood  open,  and  showed 
a  boudoir,  rich  and  quaint  as  a  cinque-cento 
casket ;  beyond,  other  open  doors  gave 
glimpses  of  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  which 
were  the  envy  of  half  her  acquaintance, 
though  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  various 
chambers,  with  their  treasures  of  art  and 
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virtu,  would  only  make  this  page  sound  like 
an  auction  catalogue. 

Miss  Cameron  had  drunk  her  coffee,  and 
was  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  complete  idle- 
ness, looking  her  best,  too,  in  an  undress 
which  would  have  been  very  trying  to  many 
women — a  gown  of  some  dead  white  woollen 
stuff,  loosely  confined  about  the  waist  by  a 
broad  ribbon,  and  her  hair  (dark  auburn,  with 
golden  reflections  upon  it)  brushed  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  falling  in  heavy  masses  over 
her  shoulders.  Even  in  that  severely  simple 
toilet  and  the  rigid  truthfulness  of  the  morn- 
ing light,  six-and-twenty  was  the  most  a  close 
observer  would  have  assigned  as  her  age  ;  but 
Violet  Cameron  had  counted  three  years  be 
yond  thirty,  and  reached  the  era  at  which  her 
sex,  as  a  rule,  is  forced  to  relinquish  all  claims 
to  appearing  youthful.  I  think  it  was  the 
indescribable  softness  and  purity  of  her  com- 
plexion which  kept  her  face  so  young ;  and 
even  feminine  critics  never  tried  to  hint  that 
the  delicate  bloom  in  her  cheeks^  like  the 
colour  in  the  heart  of  a  wild  rose,  was  not 
natural. 

Women  did  say  her  eyes  were  green,  and,  I 
believe,  rightly ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
wonderfully  beautiful   eyes,   which  gained 
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added  depth  from  the  blackness  of  the  arched 
brows,  and  the  lashes  so  long  and  thick  as  to 
cast  that  peculiar  shadow  which  less  fortunate 
women  are  obliged  to  supply  by  factitious  aids. 

She  was  too  small  to  be  called  handsome  ; 
the  features  were  too  irregular  for  perfect 
beauty  ;  and  her  grace  and  supreme  elegance 
(that  highest  and  most  indefinable  charm) 
rendered  the  term  pretty  inapplicable.  She 
seemed  to  have  caught  certain  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  three  types,  and  Nature  had 
managed  the  combination  with  such  skill  that 
the  result  was  a  loveliness  as  unique  as  it  was 
indisputahle. 

Three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and  un- 
married. So  I  must  call  her  my  elderly 
heroine,  though,  in  the  presence  of  her 
radiant  fairness,  the  epithet  would  have  be- 
come a  positively  ludicrous  misnomer. 

Miss  Cameron's  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  opening  of  a  door ;  steps 
crossed  the  boudoir ;  and  a  thin,  faded  voice, 
which  one  would  have  sworn  belonged  to 
an  ancient  spinster,  called,  quaveringly : 

'  Good-morning,  dear  !  May  I  come  in  ? 
Excuse  this  early  visit.  Clarice  said  you 
were  up,  and  I  wanted — but  it  is  a  shame 
to  disturb  you  ' 
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'  Pray  come  in !'  Miss  Cameron  said,  as 
the  unseen  speakers  sentence  trailed  off 
into  a  sigh.  '  I  may  be  unentertaining, 
but  I  am  not  dangerous^  I  give  you  my 
word.' 

The  portiere  was  pushed  farther  back  by 
a  hand  which  suited  the  voice — long,  bony, 
and  uncertain  in  its  movements ;  but  it  was 
not  until  Miss  Cameron  repeated  her  invita- 
tion that  their  owner  appeared.  She  gave 
the  effect  of  unusual  height,  from  the  fact 
that  each  separate  part — neck,  waist,  and 
limbs — seemed  unduly  elongated ;  and  she 
was  so  thin  that  apparently  only  skin  and 
bones  had  been  left  after  that  drawing- out 
process. 

Fifty-five  at  least ;  tiny  wrinkles,  like 
cracks  in  yellow  porcelain;  straggling  cork- 
screw curls  ;  a  perpetual  smile ;  a  habit  of 
carrying  her  head  on  one  side — of  breaking 
her  sentences  with  inexpressibly  irritating 
little  gasps — these  were  Miss  Bronsons 
chief  characteristics,  whereto  I  may  add  a 
morbid  taste  in  the  matter  of  faded  pink 
bows  which  she  had  a  mania  for  pinning  on 
every  available  spot,  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  toes  of  her  shppers. 

^  Good-morning,  Eliza/  said  Miss  Cameron. 
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'  I  hope  you  have  slept  off  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey/ 

'  Oh,  perfectly  !  And  how  fresh  you  look  T 
with  a  sigh  so  much  deeper  than  ordinary, 
that  Miss  Cameron  added  : 

'  What  have  you  got  on  your  soul  or  your 
conscience?  Something  troubles  you,  I 
know.  Your  voice  is  more  Eohan  harp-hke 
than  usual.' 

'  My  love,  I  am  in  a  state  of  such  painful 
uncertainty  !' 

'  My  love,  people  say  that  is  the  normal 
state  of  all  us  spinsters.  But  sit  down  and 
reveal  your  woes.  I  don't  ask  you  to  weep 
on  my  sympathetic  bosom,  but  I  will  do  any- 
thmg  short  of  drying  tears  to  show  my  tender 
interest,'  said  Miss  Cameron,  laughingly. 

Miss  Bronson  seated  herself,  slipped  from 
her  arm  into  her  lap  a  canvas  reticule  worked 
with  worsted  flowers  of  such  discordant  hues 
that  they  gave  her  friend  a  sensation  like 
incipient  sea-sickness,  and  shook  her  head 
pensively. 

'Are  you  carrying  your  trouble  in  that 
preposterous  bag?'  Miss  Cameron  asked. 
'It  is  ugly  enough  to  hold  all  the  ills  of 
Pandora's  box,  though  Hope  would  die  in 
disgust  if  shut  up  there.' 
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^  I  declare,  my  dear,  you  are  as  witty  as  a 
play  ;  but  I  don  t  know — is  it  now — at  least 
among  foreigners  ' 

'  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  !' 

'  Exactly  the  thing  to  talk  so  differently 
from  everybody  else/  sighed  Miss  Bronson. 
^  Please  don't  be  offended  at  my  mentioning 
it,  but  several  times  people  have  said  to  me, 
they  should  know  you  were  an  American 
just  by  your  conversation.' 

'  I  hope  so  !  I  don  t  propose  to  cultivate 
stupidity  for  the  sake  of  being  supposed  a 
native  of  some  other  country.  Perhaps, 
too,  I  talk  through  my  nose.' 

'  Oh  no  !  You  have  nothing  of  the  nasal 
-intonation.' 

'  Do  say  twang,  Eliza  i  We  are  not  school- 
mistresses any  longer,  and  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  using  long  words,'  said  Miss  Cameron, 
laughing  outright. 

'  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  often  of 
having  been  a  schoolmistress/  expostulated 
Miss  Bronson  ;  '  it  does  not  matter  for  me, 
but  with  your  wealth  and  beauty  ' 

'  My  dear,  the  wealth  gives  me  the  privilege 
of  saying  what  I  please  !  I  am  proud  of 
having  been  a  school-ma'am  !  Why,  I  should 
be  heartily  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  always 
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led  as  useless  a  life  as  I  do  now  !  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  fate  did  me  any  kindness 
in  putting  an  end  to  my  drudgery.  Good 
heavens  !  ten  years  gone  since  then — and  I 
meant  to  have  done  so  much  !  And  here  I  am 
thirty-three,  and  have  accomplished  literally 
nothing !' 

^You  know  what  French  people  say — 

that  a  woman  in  reality  has  only  the  age 
she  looks,"  '  said  Eliza,  glancing  in  the  mirror 
as  if  to  determine  how  many  years  this 
privilege  would  take  off  her  own  record. 

'  French  people  have  talked  nonsense  in 
regard  to  women  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Gallic  empire '  Erroneously  declared  by 
many  authors  to  have  begun  with  Charle- 
magne,' parenthesised  Miss  Bronson ),  '  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  whenever  they  began,'  pursued 
Miss  Cameron.  ^  But  never  mind  my  age,  or 
the  follies  of  the  Gauls  :  what  secret  have  you 
got  shut  up  there  V 

At  this  reminder  of  her  errand,  the  spinster 
made  a  sudden  nervous  movement  which 
sent  several  sealed  envelopes  flying  out  of 
the  reticule. 

'  Ugh  !  I  was  right  to  compare  the  thing 
to  Pandora's  box !'  slivered  Miss  Cameron. 
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She  stooped  to  pick  up  two  of  the  epistles 
which  had  fluttered  close  to  her  chair, 
adding,  in  the  playfully  teasing  way  whereby 
she  often  perplexed  poor  Ehza  :  '  They  are 
for  me  !  Why  were  you  hiding  my  corre- 
spondence in  your  sack  '?  If  you  mean  to 
turn  postman  I  shall  buy  you  a  uniform.' 

'  Oh — oh  !  don't  look — wait  till  I  explain  !' 
cried  the  antique  virgin  despairingly,  as  her 
friend  was  about  to  open  the  envelopes. 
'  Please  don't  look  !' 

Miss  Cameron  laid  the  missives  down  and 
watched  the  spinster  execute  a  kind  of  weird 
waltz,  which  was  rather  like  a  caricature  of 
Dinorah's  Shadow-dance. 

^  This  is  exceedingly  mysterious/  she  said  ; 
^  even  awe-inspiring  !' 

'  My  dear/  continued  Miss-  Bronson,  as 
soon  as  she  reached  the  speaking  stage  of  her 
eccentric  exercise,  '  I  have  a  message  which  is^. 
so  to  speak,  a  key  to  the  whole  matter.' 

'  Then  pray  give  me  the  key,  else  I  shall 
force  the  lock,'  returned  Miss  Cameron,  with  a 
glance  towards  the  letters,  which  caused  Eliza 
to  dance  anew. 

'  One  moment — I  wanted  to  break  it  ' 

^  I  hate  broken  news  as  I  do  broken  china, 
interrupted  Miss  Cameron.    '  Pray  give  it  ta 
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me  entire,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  it  comes 
in  fragments  it  will  be  sure  to  excoriate  my 
temper,  just  as  broken  china  would  my 
fingers.' 

-  '  You  make  me  laugh  so  !  He  !  he  !  ha  ! 
ha  r  And,  as  a  proof  that  her  merriment  was 
heart-felt.  Miss  Bronson  began  to  cry. 

Any  person  unaccustomed  to  the  spinster's 
vagaries  would  either  have  been  alarmed  or 
ready  to  shake  her  from  sheer  impatience,  but 
experience  had  taught  Miss  Cameron  that 
emotion  of  any  sort  in  the  presence  of  Eliza  s 
small  agitations  was  usually  emotion  wasted, 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  slighter  the  cause,  the  more 
force  she  put  into  her  demonstrations.  So  now 
her  friend  only  said,  composedly  . 

'  You  will  tell  me  when  you  can.' 

'  Yes — I — wanted  to  break — '  sobbed  EKza; 
then  gave  a  great  gulp  and  burst  out,  '  Your 
cousin  George  Danvers  is  dead.' 

Miss  Cameron  changed  colour,  put  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few 
seconds,  during  which  Eliza  sat  choking  be- 
hind her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  by  the  time 
she  emerged  from  its  depths  Miss  Cameron 
had  resumed  her  former  attitude. 

'  He  died  to  me  so  many  years  since  that  I 
cannot  pretend  to  be  deeply  affected/  she  said, 
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in  a  voice  which  was  awed  rather  than  sad- 
dened. ^  If  he  can  see  me — or  cares  to  see — 
he  is  certain  that  I  have  no  hard  feehnof  to- 
wards  him.  Once  I  thought  I  could  never 
say  this,  but  I  can  now^,  freely/ 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  that  is  like  you  !  But  only 
think — he  had  lost  his  fortune — every  penny. 
His  daughter  is  left  absolutely  destitute.' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  had  forgotten  he  had  a 
daughter,'  returned  Miss  Cameron,  with  a  Httle 
wonder  in  her  tone.  '  That  shows  me  how 
completely  I  had  put  him  and  his  out  of  my 
mind  !  Yes,  he  had  a  daughter — she  must 
be  eighteen.    His  wife  died  V 

'  To  be  sure  ;  and  he  married  again.  It 
seems  the  poor  girl  and  her  stepmother  are 
not  good  friends — oh  !  his  letter  is  heart- 
breakinof !' 

'  He  wrote  to  you  V 

'  And  to  you,'  said  Eliza,  pointing  towards 
the  epistles  on  the  table.  '  Only  think  !  they 
have  been  lying  here  more  than  a  month  ;  and 
oh,  he  does  so  plead — it  would  soften  a  stone  ! 
The  wife  can  go  to  her  relations — but  the 
unfortunate  girl  will  not  be  received  by 
them  ' 

'  I  think  the  quickest  way  to  make  me  un- 
derstand the  whole  matter  will  be  to  let  me 
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read  the  explanations/  Miss  Cameron  inter- 
rupted, with  a  mildness  which  spoke  volumes^ 
for  her  powers  of  self-restraint.  '  Give  me 
your  letter  first,  please/ 

Eliza  declared  that  she  had  already  done  so^ 
and  was  astounded  when  accused  of  o^uardino- 
it  still  in  her  Pandora  s  box.  She  handed  out 
a  packet  of  cough  lozenges,  then  a  roll  of 
knitting,  then  a  receipted  hotel-bill — insisting 
wildly  that  each  article  in  turn  was  the  re- 
quired  epistle,  and  weeping  bitterly  all  the 
w^hile.  Finally,  Miss  Cameron  took  possession 
of  the  bag  and  turned  its  multifarious  contents 
upon  the  table.  Eliza  shrieked  over  the  con- 
fusion her  friend  was  making,  but  Miss 
Cameron  did  not  heed  her  distress.  She 
found  the  document  at  leno-th,  and  said  : 

'  You  can  pick  up  the  things  while  I  am 
reading.  Please  don't  speak  to  me  till  I  have 
finished  ;  I  am  so  dull  that  I  can  only  attend 
to  one  thing  at  a  time ;  which  was  as  near  a 
reproof  as  she  ever  went  in  her  dealings  with 
this  sometimes  troublesome  dauo^hter  of 
Vesta. 

Eliza  began  collecting  her  treasures,  and 
Miss  Cameron  read  the  letter  through,  then 
observed  calmly  : 

^  ^  What  a  miserable  opinion  the  poor  mau 
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had  of  human  nature  up  to  the  very  last,  since 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  write  you  this 
piteous  appeal  to  try  and  touch  my  hard 
heart.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  he  felt  he  had  wronged  you 
so  terribly  !' 

'  And  he  supposed  I  would  be  unforgiving. 
It  was  natural,  no  doubt,  for  him  to  fear 
that,  since  in  my  case  he  would  have  been  ' 

'  But  the  poor  girl  ?  And  he  is  gone 
where  ' 

Miss  Cameron  held  up  her  hand  and 
finished  the  sentence  thus  : 

^  Where  the  things  of  this  world  must  look 
very  unimportant,  since  they  do  so  to  us  ten 
years  after  their  happening,  however  weighty 
they  seemed  at  the  time.' 

Miss  Bronson  feared  that  the  assertion 
sounded  sadly  unorthodox,  and  went  out  of 
the  room  in  silence  ;  partly  because  she  per- 
ceived it  would  be  cruel  to  inflict  further  com- 
panionship on  Violet,  partly  to  meditate  over 
this  speech,  and  prepare  herself  to  convict 
her  friend,  in  case  conscience  and  certain  old 
Calvinistic  writers^  in  whose  gloomy  polemics 
she  had  a  faith  which  we  will  hope  is  rare  in 
our  day,  should  decide  that  the  sentiment 
savoured  of  heresv. 
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Miss  Cameron  examined  her  letters,  open- 
ing first  the  epistle  from  George  Danvers — 
the  utterance  of  a  dying  man  ;  and,  as  such, 
according  to  the  creeds  in  which  we  have  all 
been  reared,  a  communication  to  be  received 
with  solemn  respect. 

An  odd  thought  crossed  Violet  Cameron's 
mind  as  she  read — one  which  others  of  us  have 
had  under  similar  circumstances,  and  been 
startled  thereby,  because  so  utterly  opposed 
to  our  theories — namely,  why,  because  the 
man  was  dying,  should  any  particular  weight 
attach  to  his  request  ? 

Fathers,  on  their  death-beds,  ask  pledges 
of  their  children,  which  must  fetter  those 
children  for  years  ;  husbands  beg  wives  never 
to  marry ;  wives  entreat  husbands  not  to  wed 
some  particular  woman.  Having  received  the 
desired  promises,  the  departing  spirits  go 
tranquilly  out  of  the  world — go  away,  we 
believe,  to  an  existence  fuller  of  fruition  than 
this,  to  a  happiness  of  which  happiness  here 
can  give  no  conception — certainly  not  regret- 
ting the  friends  they  have  left,  else  they  could 
not  find  peace  even  in  heaven — living  new 
lives,  untrammelled  by  any  duty  to  their 
mourners  on  earth,  who  are  considered  worse 
than  heathens  if  they  fail  to  obey  every  wish 
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of  the  dead,  however  unreasonable,  however 
difficult,  or,  indeed,  impracticable,  the  changes 
of  this  mortal  sphere  may  render  such  obe- 
dience. Violet  indulged  this  reflection  ;  then 
was  a  little  shocked  ;  then  thought  herself 
silly  for  being  so.  But  George  Danvers  had 
asked  nothing  which  she  deemed  unreasonable 
or  shrank  from  granting. 

Miss  Cameron's  widowed  father  had  died 
soon  after  her  seventeenth  birthday.  George 
Danvers  settled  his  estate.  The  orphan  was 
declared  penniless,  but  the  executor  speedily 
became  wealthy.  A  few  people  suspected 
him  of  cheating.  Violet  felt  assured  of  his 
guilt ;  for  her  father,  during  his  brief  illness,, 
had  shown  her  that  the  propertj^  he  left  (con- 
sisting of  large  coal  and  iron  mines),  though 
involved,  would  afford  her  an  ample  income^ 
if  matters  were  honestly  and  wisely  con- 
ducted. 

She  had  refused  to  become  a  pensioner  on 
her  relative's  bounty,  and  had  told  him  her 
certainty  that  he  w^as  a  robber.  He  had 
grossly  defrauded — he  admitted  this  in  his 
letter — but  he  had  always  meant  to  right  her 
when  he  should  grow  rich  enough  !  Now 
death  stood  near;  a  sudden  financial  crisis 
had  rained  him ;  and  in  all  the  world  there 
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was  no  human  being  to  whom  he  could  appeal 
in  his  daughter's  behalf,  save  to  the  cousin 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged. 

The  stepmother  wrote,  just  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  a  letter  full  of  complaints  and 
self-commiseration.  Her  own  fortune  had 
been  swallowed  up,  and  she  could  not  ask  her 
relations  to  burthen  themselves  with  the  care 
of  a  girl  who,  ever  since  her  father's  second 
marriage— an  event  which  had  occurred  some 
six  years  previous — had  plainly  shown  that 
she  considered  his  new  wife  and  her  con- 
nections interlopers  and  foes. 

The  third  letter  was  from  the  orphan,  Mary 
Danvers,  written  still  later— girhsh,  high- 
flown,  but  not  a  bad  letter  by  any  means — its 
whole  tenor  proving  her  ignorance  of  the 
causes  Avhich  had  separated  the  cousins  for  so 
many  years. 

Miss  Cameron  recollected  that,  owing  to 
the  long  delay,  the  poor  child  might  have 
suffered  torments  worse  than  those  of  pur- 
gatory ;  at  least,  no  more  time  should  be  lost. 
She  prepared  a  telegram  for  her  lawyer  in 
New  York,  telling  him  how  and  where  to 
<;ommunicate  with  Mary  Danvers,  and  pro- 
mising letters  by  the  next  steamer  ;  though, 
if  any  suitable  escort  offered  before  their 
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aiTival,  the  young  lady  might  start  on  her 
voyage.  This  done,  she  wrote  to  him  and  to 
George's  daughter ;  and,  as  she  finished, 
Ehza  Bronson  appeared  again,  with  her  eyes 
and  nose  in  a  pitiable  state,  and  her  doubts 
in  regard  to  Miss  Cameron's  heresy  still  un- 
settled. 

'Read  these,  Eliza/  said  Violet,  holding 
out  the  epistles. 

The  spinster  slowly  perused  the  two,  and 
exclaimed  : 

'  Really,  dear,  you  are  almost  an  angel,  if 
only  you  wouldn't  give  in  to  foreign  careless- 
ness about  spending  Sunday !' 

'  Please  have  the  despatch  sent  at  once,  and 
the  letters  put  in  the  post,'  said  Miss  Cameron. 
'  And  just  call  Clarice.  I  shall  go  for  a  ride. 
The  air  will  do  me  good.' 

'Yes,'  Miss  Bronson  assented;  but  her 
tone  and  manner  showed  that  she  still  had  a 
weight  on  her  mind,  and  desired  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

'What  is  it?  Miss  Cameron  asked  re- 
signedly. 

'  About — about  mourning.  Shall  you  put 
on  black  V' 

'  No,'  Miss  Cameron  rephed,  without  hesi- 
tation. 

VOL.  I.  2 
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'  My  dear,  that  will  look  so  odd  !  Every- 
body does  it  for  a  few  weeks — say  six,  if  not 
a  very  near  relative.' 

'  George  Danvers  has  already  been  dead 
almost  two  months/  said  Miss  Cameron.  '  To 
go  into  black  now  would  only  be  exposing 
myself  to  hear  and  answer  the  same  question 
forty  times  each  day  for  the  next  fortnight.' 

'  Yes,  but  custom,  my  dear — custom  !' 

'  Since  people  do  not  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, their  prejudices  cannot  be  shocked.' 

^  Very  well !'  sighed  Miss  Bronson. 

^  Eliza/  said  her  friend,  coldly,  ^  when  my 
father  died,  I  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not 
buy  mourning.  Do  you  think  it  fitting  I 
should  adopt  it  for  his — for  George  Danvers  V 

'1  —  I  —  perhaps  not,'  murmured  the 
spinster. 

Miss  Cameron  went  into  her  bedroom.  By 
the  time  Eliza  had  reached  the  boudoir,  she 
called  : 

^  I  dare  say  you  are  right !  I  will  wear 
white  and  lavender  and  grey  for  a  few  weeks. 
Now  I  hope  your  conscience  is  at  rest.' 

Miss  Bronson  wept  again,  and  retired,  so 
satisfied  in  every  particular,  that  she  could 
not  have  been  more  complacent  had  they  just 
heard  of  a  wedding  instead  of  a  death. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  FORBIDDEN  PATH. 

Miss  Cameron  mounted  her  horse  and  rode 
off  into  the  Cascine,  finding  the  lovely  wood 
deserted  as  it  usually  is,  save  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  sunset. 

Away  to  the  right,  Fiesole  and  its  range  of 
blue  hills,  glorious  with  sunshine,  shut  in  the 
view  ;  on  the  left,  through  the  aisles  of  trees, 
Violet  caught  glimpses  of  the  Arno  and  the 
plain  beyond.  A  low  breeze  sang  among  the 
branches  like  a  harp  accompaniment  to  the 
songs  of  the  birds — the  sky  was  a  vast  dome 
of  turquoise,  flecked  here  and  there  with  opal 
clouds— and,  in  spite  of  her  grave  preoccupa- 
tion, the  beauty  of  the  scene  did  not  escape 
Miss  Cameron's  eyes.  She  loved  nature,  as 
she  did  everything  else  beautiful,  with  a 
genuine  love,  and  Italy  possessed  for  her  that 
pecuhar  attraction  which  it  must  have  for  all 
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imaginative  people.  She  was  given  to-day 
dreams,  which,  had  she  transcribed  them, 
might  have  made  her  known  as  a  poet ;  but 
she  never  thought  of  doing  this — they  were 
her  chief  treasures,  which  she  hked  to  keep 
sacred  between  herself  and  her  soul.  She  had 
learned  to  guard  her  secret  when  in  girlhood 
life  suddenly  assumed  an  aspect  so  bald  and 
commonplace  that  she  fostered  this  visionary 
faculty  in  order  to  forget  now  and  then  the 
coldness  and  closeness  of  existence.  A 
governess  inclined  to  dreams  would  be  a  liisiis 
naturce  intolerable  to  parents  or  the  wise 
heads  of  scholastic  institutions,  and  Violet's 
fancies  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
conscientious  fulfilment  of  her  duties. 

In  the  early  days  she  had  been  forced  to 
struggle  hard  for  patience — had  felt  like  a 
caged  bird — as  if  she  must  die  if  relief  did 
not  come.  But  by  degrees  she  conquered 
that  restlessness,  gradually  grew  accustomed 
to  the  routine  and  restraint,  and,  if  not 
happy,  perhaps  as  nearly  reached  content- 
ment as  youth  often  does. 

Violet  did  not  remember  her  mother; 
when  she  was  a  little  child  Miss  Bronson  had 
been  selected  for  her  governess,  who  if  not 
a  woman  of  powerful  intellect,  was  at  least 
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•\vell-informed,  prudent^  and  loved  her  charge 
most  tenderly. 

When  orphanage  and  poverty  overtook 
Violet,  Miss  Bronson  would  gladly  have 
toiled  for  and  supported  her,  but  this  the 
gir]  would  not  permit,  so  Ehza  obtained 
situations  for  both  in  a  boarding-school  where 
she  had  herself  been  educated.  Violet,  at 
first  received  as  a  pupil-teacher,  rose  rapidly 
in  rank  till,  before  her  season  of  toil  ended, 
she  stood  next  to  the  stately  lady  who  ruled 
in  those  halls  of  Minerva,  and  the  destiny  to 
which  my  heroine  had  looked  forward  was 
of  one  day  becoming  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  change  to  her  present  position  had 
arrived  as  unexpectedly  as  the  tempest  which 
at  her  father's  death  flung  her  from  luxury 
into  want— it  possessed,  too,  a  certain  halo 
of  romance. 

During  a  summer  vacation  she  accompanied 
one  of  the  scholars  to  her  home,  and  there 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  known  her  parents.  Mr.  Goring  was  no 
longer  young — a  widower,  and  standing  very 
much  alone  in  the  world.  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  governess,  and  her  friends 
thought  her   insane  to   decline   his  hand. 
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Reason  and  common-sense  urged  her  to 
accept,  but,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months' 
probation  he  had  begged,  she  definitely 
refused  his  offer.  It  was  hard  to  cast  aside 
the  future  which  showed  so  bright  in  contrast 
to  her  surroundings — harder  to  give  him  pain, 
for  his  whole  heart  centred  in  his  plea.  But, 
to  her  mind,  a  marriage  unsanctified  by  love 
— love  so  strong  that  it  could  work  miracles — - 
became  a  bartering  of  body  and  soul,  from 
which  she  recoiled  with  unutterable  loathing. 
Other  women,  feeling  the  respect  and  esteem 
which  she  felt,  might  have  accepted — been 
right  in  so  doing  :  to  her  it  was  simply  im- 
possible. 

Eighteen  months  later  Mr.  Goring  died  in 
Brazil,  and,  with  the  exception  of  legacies  to 
his  dead  wife's  relatives — he  had  none  of  his 
own — bequeathed  his  vast  fortune  to  Violet 
Cameron.  There  would  be  nothing  specially 
interesting  in  the  records  of  the  ensuing 
decade,  looking  back  from  which  the  old  work- 
aday epoch  seemed  strangely  unreal.  It  had 
passed  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
with  a  woman  rich,  beautiful,  and  unmarried 
— save  in  one  particular  :  nothing  like  love 
had  touched  her  heart — not  so  much  as  a 
brief  fancy  which  she  could  weave  an  idyl 
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over.  She  had  Uved  in  the  world,  been  sur- 
rounded by  admirers ;  but  no  voice  from  any 
man's  soul  had  possessed  power  to  waken  a 
response  in  hers. 

Even  women  never  thought  of  setting  her 
down  anywhere  near  her  age  ;  if  she  told  it 
to  some  confidant  she  was  not  believed,  and 
Ehza  Bronson,  exaggeratedly  scrupulous  in 
general,  burthened  her  conscience  with  many 
prevarications  to  prevent  such  possibility. 

That  she  had  gone  so  many  years  beyond 
all  claim  to  girlhood  appeared  inconceivable 
to  Violet  herself,  even  when  she  laughingly 
adopted  the  title  of  old  maid.  She  was  as 
young  in  her  feelings  as  her  face — naturally 
enough,  too,  since  love,  life's  profoundest 
mystery,  remained  only  a  name  and  a 
dream. 

Violet  rode  on  more  and  more  rapidly, 
trying  to  forget  the  hosts  of  perplexed,  inex- 
phcable  fancies  which  beset  her,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  recollections  roused  by  George 
Danvers's  letter.  She  turned  her  horse  so 
abruptly  down  one  of  the  side  alleys  that  she 
nearly  exterminated  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  emerged  into  it  from  the  recesses  of  the 
wood. 

They  caught  sight  of  each  other  at  the  same 
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instant.  The  gentleman  sprang  aside,  and 
Miss  Cameron  reined  in  her  steed  so  suddenly 
that  she  sent  him  back  on  his  haunches. 
She  received  a  somewhat  reproachful  glance 
from  the  stranger^  then  Selim  engaged  her 
attention^  for,  offended  at  the  unexpected  and 
vigorous  check,  he  began  to  stand  on  his  liind 
legs  and  perform  antics  more  like  those  of  a 
trained  horse  in  a  circus  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  rider. 

Her  narrowly-escaped  victim  stood  watch- 
ing the  exhibition,  no  doubt  with  the  intention 
of  coming  to  her  aid  if  assistance  should  prove 
necessary ;  but  in  a  very  few  seconds  she 
convinced  Selim  that  wisdom  would  dictate 
a  return  to  his  duty  and  the  legitimate  use  of 
his  hmbs.  Violet  was  about  to  speak  some 
words  of  apology  and  hurry  on,  when  she 
dropped  her  whip,  which  the  gentleman 
picked  up,  and  she,  sufficiently  vexed  with 
herself  and  Sehm  to  be  unreasonable,  hastily 
decided  that  even  the  ceremonious  liftino^ 
of  the  stranger's  hat  conveyed  a  fresh  re- 
proach. 

Of  course  she  could  do  no  less  than  offer 
her  thanks,  and,  as  she  looked  full  at  him,  she 
perceived  her  blunder :  the  dullest  woman 
living  could  not  have  mistaken  the  expression 
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in  his  face  for  anything  save  wondering  and 
respectful  admiration.  Still  she  could  not  re- 
sist saying  : 

'  I  must  beg  your  pardon.  I  ought  not  to 
have  ridden  so  fast  round  the  corner  :  but  it 
is  very  unsafe  for  auy  person  to  walk  in  these 
alleys,  meant  only  for  equestrians.' 

He  smiled  slightly,  still  he  did  smile,  and 
evidently  in  amusement  at  her  neatly-com- 
bined apology  and  reproof. 

'  The  next  turning  is  the  one  the  signora 
should  have  taken/  he  said,  with  a  bow.  As 
he  spoke  he  pointed  to  a  signboard  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  Violet  read  thereon,  printed 
in  very  legible  characters  and  in  two  languages, 
^  Per  i  pedoni — for  foot-passengers.' 

'  It  seems  I  was  in  the  wrong  every  way. 
Pardon  again,'  she  said  ;  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,  she  felt  herself  colouring  like  a  school- 
girl. 

Her  groom  rode  up  at  this  juncture,  and 
repeated  the  announcement  that  his  mistress 
had  strayed  into  forbidden  paths ;  but  Violet 
urged  Selim  on,  and  the  groom  was  obliged  ta 
follow,  and  her  haste  lost  her  the  slight  satis- 
faction of  hearing  that  the  guardians  of  the 
wood  might  bear  a  portion  of  the  blame  for 
removing  the  bar  which  ought  to  have  ob-^ 
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^tructed  the  route.  The  gentleman  went  his 
Avay  and  Miss  Cameron  went  hers — or  the 
way  not  hers  by  right — and  of  course  both 
took  with  them  some  thought  of  the  brief 
encounter. 

Violet  had  spoken  in  Italian,  and  the 
stranger  had  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  but 
her  trained  ear  caught  a  foreign  accent. 

'  Not  English,  however/  was  her  reflection. 

'  He  looked  like  some  of  those  handsome 
men  one  sees  in  Athens.  No  doubt  he  is  a 
Greek — a  worthless  race  as  a  rule ;  and  I 
would  wager  anything  he  is  no  exception.' 

As  for  the  gentleman,  his  meditations,  con- 
ducted in  the  same  language  as  her  own,  ran 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  : 

'  What  a  superb  creature !  However,  I 
dare  say  she  never  looked  so  well  before  and 
never  will  again!  Difficult  to  make  that 
woman  turn  back,  whatever  path  she  had 
started  on.  How  old?  Not  a  young 
miss,  certainly  —  five-and-twenty  perhaps. 
How  vexed  she  tried  to  be  with  me  just  be- 
cause herself  in  the  wrong  !  HoAvever,  it  was 
like  a  woman — like  anything  human,  for  that 
matter,  though  we  men  always  pretend  to 
think  such  little  errors  are  monopohsed  by  the 
softer  SOX.' 
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Miss  Cameron  reached  home  for  the  twelve 
o'clock  breakfast,  and  found  a  note  from  a 
friend  awaiting  her. 

'  You  dearest,  wickedest,  most  delightful  of 
creatures  ! — Carlo  heard  last  night  of  your 
arrival.  If  you  meant  to  let  the  day  pass 
without  sending  me  word,  don't  admit  the 
fact,  else  I  never,  never  will  forgive  you ! 
We  are  out  at  the  villa.  I  am  literally  tied 
fast  by  the  foot,  or  ankle,  which  I  managed 
to  sprain  a  week  ago  wath  an  awkwardness 
that  merited  the  punishment  it  received.  Half 
a  dozen  people — only  among  the  nicest  of  our 
set — are  coming  this  evening  to  condole  with 
me;  be  sure  to  brighten  us  by  adding  yourself 
to  the  number.  As  a  reward  I  will  present 
two  or  three  charming  new  men — only  you 
are  a  hard-hearted  wretch,  and  this  will  be  no 
inducement. 

'  But  come  at  all  events,  that  I  may  hate 
you  for  having  grown  more  beautiful  and  be- 
witching than  ever,  as  everybody  who  met 
you  last  winter  says  you  have.  The  idea  of 
your  stopping  so  long  away  from  our  dear 
Florence,  where  we  are  all  as  charming  and 
sinful  as  usual,  and  adore  you  as  you  do  not 
deserve  to  be  adored,  icicle  of  a  barbarian 
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that  you  are,  and  nobody  more  devoted  than 
your  affectionate 

^NixA  Magnoletti.' 

Then  followed  a  long  postscript,  which 
carried  the  note  into  the  middle  of  a  second 
sheet,  and  still  left  some  bit  of  wonderful  news 
unfinished — the  whole  written  in  graceful 
French,  though  apparently  a  spider's  leg  had 
been  employed  as  a  pen — caressing,  careless^ 
decousu ;  in  short,  a  letter  very  characteristic 
of  its  writer,  a  pretty  little  Russian  who 
several  years  previous  had  gilded  afresh  one 
of  the  old  Florentine  titles  with  her  roubles, 
,  carrying  a  heart  into  the  transaction  and  re- 
ceiving one  in  return,  which  she  still  owned, 
in  spite  of  numerous  temporary  aberrations 
on  the  part  of  its  original  proprietor. 

^  I  shall  go  to  Nina's  to-night,'  Miss  Ca- 
meron said  to  Eliza,  more  thoughtful  of  her 
old  friend  than  Madame  Mamoletti  had 
been.  '  I  don't  ask  you  to  go  with  me  because 
I  know  you  are  tired,  and  besides,  they  are 
sure  to  play  baccarat,  and  that  always  shocks 
your  scruples.' 

'  My  dear,  do  not  call  them  scruples.' 

^Your  morality,  then — any  fine-sounding 
name  you  please.' 
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This  was  said  late  in  the  day,  as  the  two 
were  driving  in  the  Cascine. 

'  It  is  too  early  to  expect  Florentines  to  be 
back  from  their  villeggiatitra,  but  I  see  quite  a 
number,  and  a  good  many  foreigners/  pur- 
sued Miss  Cameron,  as  they  approached  the 
open  space  where  it  is  the  habit  for  carriages 
to  halt ;  a  habit  formed  in  the  days  when  a 
band  played  there,  and  people  stopped  under 
pretence  of  listening  to  the  music — a  thing 
nobody  ever  did  by  any  chance.  Then  she 
added  hastily,  '  Oh,  that  horrid  Greek  T 

'  What  horrid  Greek  V  asked  Eliza. 

'  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  !  I 
nearly  demolished  him  this  morning,  and 
he  was  so  exasperatingly  polite  that  I  hate 
him.^ 

'  That  gentleman  on  the  grey  horse  ?  Why, 
he  is  not  horrid  at  all  !  What  a  very  elegant 
man  !' 

'  He  shall  be  Adonis  if  you  choose,  but  I 
hate  him  all  the  same  !  For  mercy  s  sake 
don't  look  that  way — he  will  know  I  have 
been  telling  you — he  is  capable  of  bowing. 
Those  Greeks  are  equal  to  any  impertinence/ 

'Did  he  tell  you  he  was  a  Greek  V  asked 
the  literal  Eliza. 

'  Good  heavens !   Do  you  suppose  I  stopped 
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to  inquire  into  his  history  and  antecedents  ? 
No  doubt  they  would  form  a  sweet  tale  for 
virginal  ears  to  listen  to !  Eliza,  Eliza  !  I 
begin  to  fear  that  foreign  wickedness  has  con- 
taminated you  !  I  shall  send  you  back  to 
America  to  recover  your — what  shall  I  call 
it^—moral  tone.  Now  that,  I  think,  is  a 
fine  phrase !' 

'You  make  me  laugh  so,  that  you  put 
everything  out  of  my  head !'  cried  Ehza,  as 
soon  as  she  could  recover  her  gravity.  '  Did 
you  nearly  run  over  him  %  Do  tell  me  about 
it,'  for  the  spinster  dearly  loved  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  romance. 

Violet  was  spared  answering;  the  victoria 
had  stopped,  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  men  eager  to  welcome  the 
heiress,  and  Ehza  received  a  share  of  the 
superabundant  compliments,  since  she  lived 
near  the  rose,  and  her  good  opinion  might  be 
of  value.  But  she  did  not  forget  the  stranger, 
and  suddenly  said  in  EngHsh  to  Miss  Ca- 
meron : 

'  There  he  is  again  !  Such  a  melancholy 
face  ;  it  is  quite  attractive  !  J ust  ask  his 
name  ' 

'  I  would  not  hear  it  for  the  world,'  inter- 
rupted Violet ;  '  don't  I  tell  you  I  hate  the 
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man!  You  dreadful  woman,  showing  an 
improper  interest  in  a  depraved  Greek  1' 

A  fresh  invasion  of  admirers  claimed  Miss 
Cameron's  attention,  and  Eliza  herself  was  so 
engrossed  that  she  had  no  opportunity  to 
gain  any  information  concerning  Violet's 
enemy,  for  when  she  recollected  him,  and 
turned  to  get  another  glance,  the  grey  horse 
and  its  rider  had  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OMEN. 

Miss  Camekon  did  not  reach  the  Magnoletti 
villa  until  rather  late,  and  she  found  ma- 
dame's  '  half-dozen '  friends  increased  to 
several  times  that  number,  who,  with  in- 
vitation or  without,  had  presented  them- 
selves. 

In  one  room  there  was  music — in  another 
men,  and  women  too,  were  playing  baccarat, 
and  the  pretty  hostess  reclined  on  a  sofa  in 
the  centre  salon,  arrayed  as  an  invalid  in  the 
most  becoming  costume  imaginable. 

She  received  Violet  with  rapturous  greet- 
ings, and  made  her  sit  down  beside  the  couch, 
about  which  gathered  knots  of  people  anxious 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
American  ;  but  after  awhile  the  two  friends 
were  left  more  at  liberty,  and  able,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  general  conversation,  to  exchange 
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notes  upon  matters  which  possessed  a  personal 
interest. 

In  the  midst  of  some  story  madame  was 
relating  she  noticed  Miss  Cameron  start  and 
turn  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

'  What  is  the  matter  V  she  asked. 

'  I  don't  know/  Violet  replied  carelessly, 
though  shivering  from  head  to  foot.  ^  A 
sudden  chill,  as  if  somebody  were  walking  over 
my  grave :  you  remember  our  senseless 
English  saying  V 

^  Yes/  rejoined  the  marchesa.  ^But  it 
is  not  senseless — I  believe  in  it !  I  am 
dreadfully  superstitious,  like  any  true 
Russian.' 

^  You  are  a  dear  little  Muscovite  goose — 
no,  duck  r  said  Violet,  trying  to  laugh,  but 
unable  to  subdue  the  singular  nervous 
trembling, 

Nina  laughed  with  the  same  apparent 
effort ;  she  was  startled  by  her  friend  s  change 
of  colour,  and  the  troubled  expression  in  her 
eyes. 

'  You  are  not  well,'  she  said,  desirous  to 
reassure  herself  and  Violet  by  assigning  a 
physical  cause  to  the  disturbance.  '  You  were 
tired  from  your  journey,  and  the  drive  out  here 
has  upset  you.' 

VOL.  I.  3 
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'  Yes,  that  is  it— I'm  tired/  Miss  Cameron 
answered,  holding  her  fan  before  her  face. 

Though  ordinarily  little  giyen  to  presenti- 
ments, the  sensation  which  oppressed  her 
seemed  a  warning  of  danger— not  bodily 
peril;  as  if  some  element  inimical  to  her 
peace  were  about  to  force  itself  into  her 
life. 

The  marchesa  beckoned  to  a  gentleman  and 
bade  him  bring  a  glass  of  wine.  While  she 
was  thus  occupied,  Violet,  wondering  at  her 
own  folly,  could  not  resist  glancing  about, 
half  expecting  to  see  some  mysterious  object 
start  up  and,  by  its  hostile  presence,  explain 
the  omen. 

Another  instant  and  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
person  standing  in  a  window  opposite.  He 
had  not  been  there  a  few  moments  before,  she 
knew.  His  gaze  met  hers.  She  recognised 
the  stranger  whom  she  had  encountered  m 
the  morning.  Violet  almost  felt  that  her 
laughing  assertion  to  Miss  Bronson  had  been 
the  truth— she  hated  this  man  !  Who  was 
he  ?  what  was  he  '?  how  came  he  there  ? 

He  stood  leaning  one  arm  on  the  sill — tall, 
pale  ;  the  mouth  shrouded  by  a  long  drooping 
moustache,  the  thick  curling  hair  somewhat 
worn  off  the  temples  ;  the  countenance  intel- 
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lectual  and  handsome,  stamped  with  that 
pecuHar  melancholy  which  in  another  age  was 
regarded  as  a  premonition  of  early  or  violent 
death,  though  the  breadth  of  the  head  and  the 
vigom^  of  the  finely-moulded  chin  preserved 
the  face  from  any  signs  of  the  weakness  of 
character  which  usually  belong  to  that  type  of 
physiognomy. 

Violet  turned  impatiently  away.  The  mes- 
senger had  come  back  with  the  wine,  which 
she  drank  to  escape  expostulations ;  then  the 
gentleman  was  despatched  upon  some  new 
errand,  just  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  Violet, 
making  a  strong  effort  to  listen,  heard  Nina 
say,  apparently  continuing  a  sentence  lost 
upon  her : 

'  I  want  you  to  know  him.  He  went  with 
us  to  the  lakes,  and  Carlo  and  I  both  like 
him  hugely.  Are  you  better  now  ?  Ah,  here 
he  comes.'  And  the  stranger  was  standing 
before  her,  and  Nina  saying  :  ^  My  dear,  let 
me  present  one  of  your  countrymen.  Mr. 
Aylmer,  you  told  me  you  had  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Cameron.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  be  my  devoted  slave  all  winter 
for  affording  you  the  happiness.' 

Mr.  Aylmer  was  bowing  to  her,  Violet,  but 
answering  the  marchesa  : 
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'  Since  I  am  only  human,  I  must  be  that, 
whether  I  will  or  no.' 

'  Question  !'  cried  Madame  Magnoletti. 
'  Are  men  human  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  so  considered,  in 
spite  of  their  assertions — qiien  dis-tu,  ma 
Violette  f 

And  Violet,  able  to  bend  her  head  in  re- 
sponse to  the  introduction,  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  and  played  negligently  with  her  fan^ 
finding  some  slow,  half-disdainful,  fine  lady 
notes  in  her  voice  wherewith  to  reply. 

'  As  to  the  race,  female  philosophy  does  not 
go  far  enough  to  decide.  In  particular  in- 
stances, it  can  only  admit  that  a  mysterious 
Providence  has  granted  poor  woman  nothing 
better.' 

'  For  victims,'  rejoined  Aylmer,  laughing 
so  lightly  that,  in  her  overstrained  mood 
the  pleasant  sound  gave  Violet  a  shock — a 
beneficial  one,  acting  upon  her  mind  as  a 
dash  of  cold  water  would  have  done  upon 
her  physical  nerves. 

Straightway  her  composure  returned  ;  she 
was  ready  to  smile  at  her  late  absurd  sensa- 
tion, to  pronounce  it  simply  a  result  of  bodily 
fatigue ;  above  all  things,  to  refuse  Mr. 
Aylmer  any  share  in  its  meaning,  even  if  it 
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were  to  be  considered  magnetic  or  super- 
natural. 

And  Nina,  watching  her,  rejoiced  to  see 
that  the  odd  discomposure  had  passed,  in  no 
way  connecting  Aylmer  therewith  ;  in  spite  of 
her  quickness  not  having  perceived  that 
Violet's  eyes  had  so  much  as  glanced  towards 
him  while  he  stood  in  the  window. 

They  talked  gaily  for  a  few  moments,  then 
other  men  came  up,  and  Mr.  Aylmer  yielded 
his  place.  When  an  opportunity  offered, 
Nina  asked  : 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  I  did  not 
say  too  much.  He  really  is  charming — now 
admit  it,  mademoiselle  la  difficile  !' 

'  Which  "  him  "  V  returned  Violet.  '  You 
have  presented  three  different  men  to  me 
within  the  last  ten  minutes.' 

'  Your  countryman — Laurence  Aylmer — 
the  others  are  of  no  consequence.  You  know, 
as  a  rule,  Carlo  does  not  take  to  foreigners, 
any  more  than  Florentines  do  generally ;  but 
he  came  to  us  under  unusual  auspices,'  pur- 
sued Nina,  eagerly.  '  Alexis  is  travelhng  in 
America — I  wrote  you  so — I  am  sure  it  was 
your  fault  he  went  off !  You  heartless  thing  ! 
why  wouldn't  you  be  my  sister  V 

'  Nonsense  !' 
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^  Oh,  very  well — you  are  a  barbarous  wretch! 
However,  it  is  not  Alexis  and  his  broken 
heart  that  are  in  question  now,  but  this 
stranger  within  our  gates  !  You  must  know 
Alexis  was  out  hunting  on  those  dreadful 
American  prairies — tigers — no,  buffaloes — 
or  whatever  it  is  they  hunt  there — and  he 
fell  ill  with  some  horrible  fever,  such  as  one 
must  go  to  America  to  catch,  and  along  comes 
Aylmer  with  his  party  and  nurses  Alexis, 
and  saves  his  life.  Now  isn't  it  like  a 
story  V 

'  Very  like,'  Violet  replied  languidly. 

'  You  don't  care  !'  cried  Nina.  '  Alexis, 
and  Aylmer,  and  every  other  man  might  be 
devoured  by  fevers  or  buffaloes,  and  you  would 
only  yawn.  Well,  I  shall  finish  my  history 
just  to  punish  you.  Alexis  thought  he  was 
dying,  and  made  Aylmer  promise  to  come 
and  break  the  news  to  me ;  but  after  all  he 
didn't  die.' 

'  Naturally,  he  did  not  do  what  he  said  he 
should — being  mortal '  observed  Violet.  '  But 
since  Count  Apraxin  failed  to  keep  his  word, 
what  sent  my  countryman  in  search  of 
you  V 

'  Oh,  he  was  coming  to  Europe  in  any  case, 
it  seems.    Alexis  had  written  us  volumes 
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about  him,  and  of  course  we  received  hini 
with  open  arms;  you  know  how  warm- 
hearted Carlo  is,  in  spite  of  his  pretence  at 
cynicism.' 

^  Though  I  did  not  know  his  generous  im- 
pulses went  to  the  length  of  allowing  you  to 
receive  young  men  with  open  arms/ 

^  Don't  be  literal — it  is  always  coarse. 
Well,  his  whole  story  is  a  romance.  He  lost 
a  fortune  through  the  villany  of  some  man  he 
had  trusted— so  he  has  taken  to  literaturOj, 
and  comes  here  to  write  a  book.  It  ought 
to  be  poetry^  but  it  isn't — though  he  looks  a 
poet,  every  inch  of  him  1  Archaeological^  Carlo 
says ;  but,  thank  heaven^  I  don't  know  what 
it  means,  and  when  Carlo  tried  to  explain, 
I  went  fast  asleep :  though,  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  woke  up  quickly  enough  when  he 
flew  into  a  rage  and  said  he  was  going  to 
see  Giulia  da  Rimini.  My  dear,  she  is  more 
odious  and  outrageous  than  ever.  But  where 
was  I  V  gasped  Nina,  stopping  to  take  breath. 

^  I  have  not  the  least  idea,,'  groaned  Violet. 
^  You  are  worse  than  the  waters  of  Lodore^ — ■ 
if  you  ever  heard  of  them.' 

^  I  have — I  know  as  much  English  as  you  ! 
But  no  matter  ;  you'll  not  get  rid  of  my  story 
hj  abusing  me.' 
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'  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  story  is  not  ended 

yetr 

'  Well,  I  am  afraid  it  is — but  now  own  that 
lie  looks  like  a  hero  I  And  isn't  it  quite  in 
keeping  for  him  to  be  rained  ?  And  of 
course  he  must  find  a  princess  to  fall  in 
love  with  him — only  it  seems  dreadful  he 
should  not  be  rich  ;  and  I  hope  that  wretch 
who  brought  it  about  has  to  sufier — Mr. 
Han— Ban — no,  Danvers  S  A  yillain,  my 
dear,  and  one  of  your  countrymen,  too,  as 
might  be  expected — take  that  scratch  for 
your  impertinence.  Of  course  Aylmer  has 
not  said  a  word,  but  Alexis  wrote  us  all  about 
it,  and  I  remembered  the  wretch's  ugly  name 
— George  Danvers/ 

Another  of  George  Danvers  s  victims — 
certainly  a  reason  for  Violet  to  sympathise 
with  the  man,  instead  of  trying  to  fancy  that 
she  disliked  him  because  of  the  morning's 
unfortunate  encounter. 

'  George  Danvers  !'  she  repeated  mechani- 
cally. 

'  Yes  ;  but  never  mind  him — he  is  dead 
and  gone,'  said  Nina.  '  I  want  everybody 
to  like  Aylmer ;  he  is  a  great  favourite 
already.  Now  you  won't  hate  him,  will 
you  ?' 
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^Not  unless  you  worry  me  about  him/ 
replied  Violet. 

'  I  promise  !  And  I  have  an  idea  !  There 
is  that  terrifically  rich  little  American  girl 
down  in  Rome — I  forget  her  name  ;  but  she 
would  be  the  very  partie  for  him/ 

And  here,  to  Miss  Cameron's  relief,  other 
guests  came  up  and  engrossed  the  marchesa's 
attention.  Violet  accepted  some  man's  arm 
and  walked  through  the  salons,  talking  and 
being  talked  to^  as  was  her  duty — stopping 
for  a  little  in'  the  card-room  behind  the 
Marchese  Magnoletti's  chair,  at  his  request, 
to  bring  him  good  luck. 

After  awhile  she  found  herself  in  the  music- 
hall,  and  paused  to  listen  to  a  young  pro- 
fessional, with  the  most  delicious  tenor  voice 
Florence  had  discovered  in  years.  Then  she 
suddenly  felt  a  longing  to  escape  from  every- 
body for  a  few  minutes,  and  seized  an  oppor- 
tunity when  she  could  stray  unperceived  into 
a  gallery  beyond.  She  stood  by  one  of  the 
windows,  looking  out  over  the  moonlit  lawn 
and  gardens.  She  heard  a  step  on  the  marble 
pavement,  turned,  and  saw  Mr.  Aylmer  walk- 
ing back  and  forth  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
great  apartment,  where  a  row  of  pillars  cast 
long  black  shadows  across  the  dazzling  floor. 
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She  moved  slowly  towards  him.  He  stood 
still,  watching  her.  The  moonlight,  which 
transfigures  all  objects,  rendered  her  won- 
drously  beautiful  He  had  an  odd  fancy  that 
he  was  seeing  her  as  her  soul  would  appear  in 
a  higher  stage  of  existence,  freed  from  the 
shackles  which  fetter  us  here. 

'  Mr.  Aylmer/  she  said,  in  her  low,  clear 
tones. 

He  came  forward,  the  admiration,  which 
just  then  had  a  certain  solemnity  akin  to  awe 
mingled  with  it,  visible  in  his  face ;  but  Violet 
was  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice.  As  he  reached  her  side,  she  said 
abruptly  : 

'  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something  about 
George  Dan  vers  and  his  family.' 

He  regardedherin  astonishment.  Evidently, 
too,  the  subject  was  a  painful  one  to  him. 

'How  did  you  know  they  were  acquain- 
tances of  mine  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Of  course  the  marchesa  told  me,'  she 
answered,  and  could  hear  an  impatient  ring 
in  her  voice,  which  troubled  her  as  a  sort  of 
rudeness,  though  she  could  no  more  check  it 
than  find  a  satisfactory  reason  therefor. 

marchesa  has  been  told  notliino^  of 
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them  by  me,'  he  said,  a  httle  coldly. 
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'  At  least,  she  knows  that  you  met  with 
losses  through  Mr.  Dan  vers — never  mind  how 
she  knew  it/  returned  Violet,  marvelling  more 
and  more  at  herself ;  and,  indeed,  this  almost 
peremptory  abruptness  was  so  unlike  her  ordi- 
nary demeanour  that  her  best  friends  would 
have  marvelled  too.  '  You  did  have  trouble 
through  his  means  V 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Cameron.  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  talk  of  him,  unless  you 
have  some  strong  motive  for  desiring  it.  He  is 
dead,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh  or  unjust.' 

'  George  Danvers  was  my  cousin.  I  want 
to  hear  about  his  daughter.  You  know  her  ? 
Well,  tell  me  what  she  is  like.' 

^  A  little — it  strikes  me  now  I  know  she  is 
a  relative — a  little  like  you,'  returned  he,  after 
a  pause,  in  which  he  had  appeared  somewhat 
disturbed,  naturally  enough,  after  such  sudden 
touching  of  a  deep  wound. 

^  Like  me  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  recom- 
mendation,' Violet  answered,  trying  to  get 
back  her  ordinary  manner. 

'  Nor  is  she,'  he  said.  ^  I  cannot  explain 
what  I  mean.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  you 
in  her,  nothing  more — I  don  t  know  how  to 
express  it — as  there  is  of  a  flower  in  a  bud.' 

'  Poetical,  but  not  clear/  said  Miss  Cameron, 
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with  a  laugh.  ^  So  you  suffered  through  that 
wretched  man  ?  I  fear  he  was  a  very  bad 
one — not  even  kind  to  his  wife  and  daughter.' 

'  I  fear  not/  Aylmer  repHed,  and  his  voice 
showed  that  he  could  reveal  more  had  he 
chosen — showed^  too^  that  he  did  not  choose. 
'  I  never  heard  Danvers  speak  of  you.  Your 
relationship  takes  me  by  surprise/  he  added. 

^  No,  he  was  not  likely  to  speak  of  me/ 
she  said.  '  We  had  not  met  for  many  years. 
I  wrote  to  his  daughter  this  morning.  I  have 
invited  her  to  come  to  me.  I  am  sorry  you 
suffered  at  the  father's  hands.' 

^  Oh,  at  twenty-seven,  when  one  loses  only 
money,  one  ought  not  to  complain,'  Aylmer 
replied  cheerfully.  '  I  have  health,  strength — 
a  good  deal  left,  you  see.' 

'  Twenty-seven  !'  Why  should  the  words 
give  Violet  a  fresh  shock  ?  Why  should  she 
mentally  repeat  them  again  and  again  ?  She 
did,  though,  vexed  with  herself  the  while — 
more  than  ever  irritated  against  him,  asking 
her  conscience  if  this  rose  from  envy.  Twenty- 
seven,  and  a  man — his  whole  life  before  him  ! 
And  she  thirty-three,  and  a  woman — youth  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Even  had  she  numbered 
only  his  years,  this  would  still  be  the  case, 
since — she  was  a  woman. 
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She  began  walking  up  and  down  between 
the  pillars.  Her  long  silken  skirts  trailed 
over  the  pavement,  their  soft  ivory  tint  making 
a  pretty  contrast  to  the  cold,  bluish-white  of 
the  marble.  The  moonbeams  wove  a  crown 
about  her  hair,  which  looked  black  in  their 
glory ;  her  eyes  black  too,  unnaturally  large 
and  bright,  from  the  inexplicable  unrest 
which  had  troubled  her  soul  during  the  last 
hour. 

He  walked  beside  her;  and  for  a  few 
moments  they  talked  of  Italy,  of  Florence, 
of  the  galleries,  and,  as  suddenly  as  her  unrest 
had  seized  her,  the  feeling  died. 

'  Was  ever  woman  in  such  an  idiotic  mood 
as  I  am  V  Violet  thought.  '  I  am  frightened, 
cross— everything  that  is  silly,  and  all  with- 
out reason.'  Then  she  said  aloud  :  '  Now  I 
must  go  back.  After  all,  you  have  told  me 
nothing  about  George  Danvers's  daughter. 
You  shall  do  that  another  time.' 

Again  he  looked  somewhat  troubled,  but 
she  had  her  head  turned  away. 

'  Whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again/  he  said. 

'  The  marchesa  will  bring  you  to  my  house, 
if  you  like  to  come/  she  answered.  Then 
that  same  ill-disposed  impulse  rose  in  her 
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breast  anew,  and  she  added,  '  I  am  just  off  a 
long  journey  ;  after  awhile,  when  I  get  rested, 
I  shall  begin  to  receive  people.' 

She  moved  on  so  quickly  that  he  could 
not  help  understanding  he  was  not  to  follow, 
and  he  remained  gazing  after  her  as  she 
ghded  away  like  a  spirit  among  the  moon- 
beams. 

Violet,  reflecting  that  her  behaviour  durmg 
the  entire  interview  had  been  open  to  censure, 
again  marvelled  what  could  render  her  this 
night  so  unlike  herself,  and,  once  more  back 
in  the  salon,  rushed  into  her  gayest  mood 
and  charmed  everybody.  Later,  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Aylmer  standing  silent 
near  the  marchesa's  sofa.  After  that  she 
did  not  see  him  again. 

Violet's  carriage  was  the  last  to  leave  the 
villa  ;  Nina  had  kept  her  for  more  confidential 
talk  over  nothing,  and  Carlo  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  a  httle  attention,  vowing  that 
he  had  been  afforded  no  opportunity  even  to 

speak  to  her. 

'You   should  make   opportunities,'  said 

Nina. 

'  As  I  am  neither  baccarat  nor  Giulia  da 
Rimini,  I  cannot  expect  him  to  take  so  much 
trouble,'  rejoined  Violet. 
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Carlo  wrung  his  hands,  and  declared  that, 
between  his  wife  and  the  woman  he  wor- 
shipped, no  man  was  ever  so  ill-treated  as 
he,  and,  altogether  they  wasted  a  good  half- 
hour  in  nonsense,  which  would  not  repay  for 
the  trouble  of  setting  down  in  black  and 
white,  though  it  amused  the  speakers  suffi- 
ciently. 

Violet  drove  away  up  the  dazzlingly  white 
road,  so  preoccupied  that  she  did  not  notice 
how  fast  the  horses  went,  or  that  several 
times  her  faithful  Antonio,  seated  on  the 
box,  spoke  reprovingly  to  the  coachman,  who 
remained  obstinately  deaf  to  his  expos- 
tulations. 

The  night  was  unusually  warm  for  Tuscany 
at  that  season;  summer  seemed  to  have 
come  back  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
landau  had  been  left  open,  and  a  soft  breeze, 
odorous  of  fields  and  woods,  kissed  Violet's 
cheek ;  the  moon  glowed  like  a  great  disk  of 
illuminated  alabaster  in  mid-heaven;  the 
farther  hills  rose  shadowy  and  gigantic  in  the 
silvery,  mysterious  light. 

Now  the  sound  of  rapidly-rushing  water 
became  audible,  and  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
road  brought  them  close  to  a  stream  swollen 
by  late  rains  to  ominous  dimensions. 
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The  highway  grew  very  narrow  here  ;  a 
break  in  the  wall  which  guarded  it  on  the 
side  of  the  torrent,  had  not  been  mended. 
The  horses  took  fright  at  a  dog  which  ran 
past  barking  fiercely;  they  swerved  and 
reared.  The  coachman  pHed  the  lash ; 
Antonio  shrieked  at  him  in  angry  alarm,  and 
Violet  suddenly  roused  herself  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  by  which  they  were  menaced — a 
fall  over  the  precipitous  bank. 

Before  she  could  move,  a  man  started  out 
from  the  shadow  of  a  tree  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  waved  his  hatful  lin  the  faces 
of  the  terrified  animals,  and  as  they  backed, 
seized  them  by  the  bridles.  At  the  same 
insta,nt,  Antonio  snatched  the  reins  from 
the  coachman,  and  tugging  thereat  with  all 
his  force,  helped  to  turn  the  horses'  heads 
into  the  road  again. 

The  danger  was  over,  but  even  as  Violet 
thought  this,  the  beasts  plunged  forward, 
and  the  pole  struck  the  man's  shoulder  with 
such  violence  that  he  fell  backwards. 

There  followed  a  few  seconds  of  partial 
insensibility,  fuller  of  agony  than  any  pain  she 
had  ever  endured,  from  the  ability  her  mind 
preserved  to  take  in  a  sense  of  utter  help- 
lessness ;  then  the  horses  had  been  stopped, 
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and  she  saw  Antonio  stooping  over  a  body 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  Presently— how  she 
got  there  she  could  no  more  have  told  than  if 
she  had  been  in  some  dreadful  dream — she 
was  beside  him,  looking  down  into  the  face 
of  Laurence  Aylmer— cold,  white,  fixed  ; 
the  face  of  a  dead  man,  she  thought ;  a  man 
killed  in  the  very  act  of  saving  her  life. 

Violet  heard  her  own  voice — though  the 

words  seemed  spoken  without  her  vohtion  

saying  : 

'  Is  he  dead  ?' 

'I  cannot  tell,'  Antonio  rephed,  in  the 
same  half- whispering  tone.  They  both  stared 
anew  at  the  white  face  that  he  supported  on 
his  knee,  and  another  question  broke  simul- 
taneously from  their  lips  : 

'  What  are  we  to  do  V 

The  coachman  came  up ;  he  had  fastened 
the  horses  to  a  tree,  where  they  stood  quiet 
enough  now  the  mischief  was  done,  and  he 
himself  appeared  perfectly  sober,  whatever 
he  might  have  been  before  the  accident 
occurred. 

He  leaned  forward,  studied  the  white  face 
in  his  turn,  and  muttered : 
'  E  fatto  di  lui  /' 

'  And  if  so,  you  murdered  him  returned 
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Antonio,  in  a  fierce  whisper  ;  '  you  drunken 
assassin !' 

'  I  was  not  drunk/  said  the  coachman, 
hoarsely ;  '  I  had  a  presentiment  of  evil  on 

me  ask  the  marchese's  cook  if  I  did  not  tell 

him  so.' 

Violet  caught  the  explanation,  and  with 
difficulty  refrained  from  a  burst  of  hysterical 
laughter.  There  was  something  hideous, 
revolting  in  the  fat,  coarse  creature's  looks 
and  speech  in  that  presence,  which  hurt  her 
like  a  broad  farce  intruded  in  the  midst  of  a 
tragedy. 

'  And  you  fulfilled  your  presentiment  f  said 
Antonio. 

'  Holy  Saint  Joseph,  only  Hsten  to  him  T 
groaned  the  coachman,  flinging  up  both 
arms. 

'  Hush  r  Violet  said  sternly,  and  her  voice 
silenced  the  pair.  She  turned  sick  and  cold, 
but  the  lethargy  which  had  locked  her  senses 
and  kept  her  powerless  as  a  person  in  a  night- 
mare, suddenly  passed — she  could  think  and 
act.  '  You  must  put  him  into  the  carriage,' 
she  said.  '  Quick,  Antonio  !  don't  lose  any 
more  time.' 

Both  men  were  sane  enough  to  carry  out 
an  order,  though  neither  would  have  been 
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capable  of  suggesting  an  idea.  They  managed 
between  them  to  Hft  their  burthen  into  the 
landau.  Violet  took  off  a  thin  scarf,  which 
was  wrapped  about  her  head,  and  bade 
Antonio  dip  it  in  the  water,  a  command 
which,  after  several  abortive  efforts,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obeying.  As  she  moistened  the 
forehead  and  lips  of  the  insensible  man  shd 
felt  a  slight  quiver  stir  his  frame. 

'  He  is  not  dead  !'  she  whispered,  and  now 
her  strength  came  back. 

Antonio  laid  his  hand  on  the  feebly  pul- 
sating heart,  and,  after  an  instant,  repeated  : 
'  He  is  not  dead  !    Shall  we  take  him  to 
the  villa,  mademoiselle  V 

'Yes — no;  that  would  only  be  wasting 
time — there  is  no  doctor  there.  How  far  are 
we  from  the  town  V 

'  More  than  a  mile,  mademoiselle.' 
Violet  stepped  into  the  carriage. 
'  Drive  on—drive  fast  !'  she  said. 
What  a  journey  that  was— what  an  endless 
period  those  brief  moments  seemed  to  cover  ! 
Violet  sat  supporting  the  heavy,  helpless 
head,  unable  to  move  her  eyes  from  the  face 
which  showed  ashen  and  rigid  in  the  moon- 
light.   Her  presentiment !    Was  this  what 
the  dreadful  warning  had  meant  ?  Killed— 
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killed  under  her  wheels  !  George  Danvers 
had  ruined  this  man,  and  now  she  was  the 
means  of  sending*  him  out  of  the  world  !  By 
what  strange  fatality  had  she  and  her  race 
proved  such  a  curse  to  him  ?  Hosts  of  vague, 
wild  thoughts  rushed  through  her  brain — 
others  came — she  could  exercise  no  control 
over  her  mind  ;  it  wandered  where  it  would. 
Was  he  dead  already  ?  If  so,  where  had  it 
gone — that  soul  1  She  stared  up  at  the  moon 
and  stars  :  heaven  itself  seemed  so  pitiless, 
so  mocking  in  its  tranquil  beauty  ! 

Oh,  the  time — the  time  !  Would  the  drive 
never  end — never  ? 

Then  Antonio's  voice  roused  her.  They 
had  reached  the  city  gates.  Antonio  leaned 
down  in  his  seat  and  said  : 

^  Where  are  we  to  go  ?  Does  mademoiselle 
know  where  the  poor  gentleman  lived  ?' 

Miss  Cameron's  lips  framed  a  mute  nega- 
tive. 

'  And  it  is  two  o'clock — every  place  shut — 
not  an  hotel  would  open  to  let  that  in,' 
moaned  Antonio,  emphasising  his  mean- 
ing by  a  gesture  tow^ards  the  motionless 
form. 

Violet  shivered  from  head  to  foot  in  an 
icy  chill ;  then  a  thought  suggested  itself : 
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no,  some  power  extraneous  to  her  faculties 
appeared  to  sugfgest  it. 

'  Drive  to  Professor  Schimdt's/  she  said  ; 
*  Via  della  Scala.' 

Doctor  Schmidt  was  an  old  German  physi- 
cian, retired  from  practice  ;  a  man  with  a 
European  reputation.  She  was  certain  of  his 
being  in  Florence — they  had  come  from 
Venice  together. 

The  carriage  rolled  down  the  street.  What 
a  noise  the  wheels  made  on  the  stones — it 
sounded  like  thunder  in  her  ears  !  All 
the  while  she  was  watching  that  face  ; 
she  wanted  to  look  away — she  could  not ! 
Heavier  and  heavier  grew  the  weight 
upon  her  shoulder ;  was  he  dead  yet- 
dead  ? 

Then  the  landau  paused  in  front  of  the 
professor  s  house.  It  chanced  that  the  old 
savant  had  been  reading  late  ;  just  before  the 
carriage  stopped  he  had  opened  a  window  of 
his  study,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
stood  looking  out.    Violet  saw  him. 

'  Come— come  quick  1'  she  called  in  Ger- 
man. 

The  doctor  laid  his  great  pipe  down  upon 
the  window-sill,  lifted  his  spectacles  and 
stared  open-mouthed. 
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'  Ach  Gott !  Fraiilein  Cameron  !'  he  ex- 
claimed. 

He  hurried  out  of  doors  ;  the  instant  he 
oauo^ht  sioiit  of  the  face  resting  on  Miss 
Cameron's  shoulder,  he  cried  : 

'  Gott  in  Ilimmel — it  is  Laurence  Aylmer  ! 
mat  is  this  ?    What  is  this  V 

It  required  only  a  brief  explanation  to 
make  him  understand  what  had  happened. 
Violet  gave  it  clearly  enough,  in  spite  of  her 
fright  and  horror. 

'  Is  he  dead  V  she  whispered. 

A  moment's  dreadful  silence,  then  the 
professor  answered  : 

'No,  not  dead.  He  must  be  got  home. 
Take  him  home.' 

'  I  don't  know  Avhere  he  lives/  groaned 
Violet. 

'No  hotel  would  receive  him — these 
brutes  of  Florentines  !'  added  Antonio,  w^ho, 
in  his  quality  of  ex-courier,  spoke  every 
civihsed  language  like  his  mother-tongue. 

'  True,  true  !'  muttered  the  professor. 
'  And  I  have  no  room.  The  fools  are 
altering  my  apartment.  I  have  hardly  a 
place  to  put  my  bed.' 

*  To  my  house !'  cried  Violet.  '  Get  in, 
professor ;  we  are  losing  time.  Come — come  T 
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The  doctor  rushed  back  into  his  study^  and 
returned  quickly  with  a  square  box  in  his 
hand. 

As  the  carriage  dashed  off,  Violet  heard 
the  coachman  croak  again  hke  some  bird  of 
ill-omen. 

'  Efatto  di  lid  !' 

^My  poor  Laurence!'  said  the  professor- 
'  He  came  to  see  me  this  very  morn- 
ing.' 

^  Oh,  then  you  know  where  he  lives  V 

'No;  he  was  just  changing  quarters — 
agreed  to  come  to-morrow.  I  knew  him 
w^ell  in  America — a  splendid  fellow  !  To  see 
him  like  this  !  Ach  Grott !  but  it  is  of  no  use 
lamenting/  he  broke  off  gruffly. 

They  reached  the  palace.  The  porter  was 
still  up,  and  Miss  Cameron's  maid  awaiting 
her  return ;  every  other  member  of  the 
household  had  been  in  bed  for  hours. 

The  ground-floor  contained  a  suite  of  rooms 
which  Violet  had  fitted  up  for  friends  who 
might  chance  to  stop  with  her.  Was  the 
place  in  order  1  she  asked.  Surely,  in  per- 
fect order,  the  porter  averred.  So  the  men 
carried  their  burthen  into  the  apartment, 
and  laid  it  on  the  bed  in  the  sleeping- room  ; 
Violet  following  mechanically. 
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The  professor  turned  quite  fiercely  upon 
her^  as  his  manner  was,  saying  : 

'  You  are  to  go  away,  Fraulein ;  you  are 
not  wanted  here/ 

'  He  is  not  dead  V  again  she  whispered. 
'  You  are  certain  V 

'  Plenty  of  hfe  in  him  yet— plenty  !  There, 
there,  get  to  your  bed  ;  get  to  your  bed.' 

But  though  he  growled  out  the  order  and 
frowned  blackly  from  under  his  beetle-brows, 
he  led  her  gently  to  the  door,  patting  her 
hand  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 

She  found  her  maid  waiting  above  stairs, 
and  dismissed  her  without  mentioning  what 
had  happened,  unable  to  bear  questionings  or 
feminine  lamentations  just  then. 

After  a  little  she  went  out  on  the  landino- 
again  and  listened — no  sound  was  audible 
from  below.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
waited  a  long  time  ;  the  suspense  became  un- 
endurable. She  crept  down  to  the  entrance- 
hall  and  peered  into  the  lodge — it  was  empty  ; 
probably  Giovannis  services  had  been  re-, 
quired.  She  paused  near  the  door  of  the 
apartments  in  which  the  injured  man  lay, 
then  mounted  the  staircase  again,  treading  as 
cautiously  as  though  her  step  could  disturb 
the  sufferer. 
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She  paced  the  antechamber  and  adjacent 
salon.  An  hour  elapsed.  Her  vigil  remained 
unbroken  ;  but  go  to  her  room,  even  keep 
still,  she  could  not.  She  felt  so  guilty,  so 
wicked  !  She  recollected  her  haughty  words 
in  the  morning,  her  ill-disguised  irritation  of 
the  evening,  with  a  shame  almost  as  passionate 
as  remorse.  Verily,  the  trouble  presaged  by 
her  soul  had  come,  but  not  of  the  nature  she 
had  dreaded.  The  omen  had  been  fulfilled, 
but  he  was  the  sufferer.  The  time  dragged 
on  ;  yet,  though  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
excitement,  she  must  have  news  before  she 
tried  to  sleep. 

Through  the  arched  casement,  which  almost 
filled  one  end  of  the  antechamber,  grey  gleams 
began  to  break  across  a  gap  in  the  shutters. 
Day  had  come  again.  She  wondered  what  it 
w^ould  be  like,  after  the  awful  experience  of 
the  night. 

At  last  she  heard  a  sound — the  careful 
opening  and  closing  of  a  door — then  steps  on 
the  stairs.  Antonio,  entering,  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  his  mistress,  so  pale  and 
wan  that  her  appearance  fairly  startled 
him. 

^  Is  it  all  over  V  she  asked,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 
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'No,  no,  mademoiselle!  There  is  every 
hope  !'  he  cried  eagerly.  ^  I  could  not  come 
before.  I  did  not  dream  that  mademoiselle 
was  waiting.' 

^  I  wanted  to  hear/  she  answered,  drawing 
a  breath  of  relief    '  How  is  he  hurt  ?' 

*  The  left  shoulder  is  dislocated — the  blow 
from  the  pole  did  that/  Antonio  explained. 
'  He  fell  with  such  force  on  the  back  of  his 
head  that  it  has  caused  concussion  of  the 
brain.' 

*  Then  he  is  insensible  !' 

*  Oh,  completely — may  stay  so  for  forty- 
eight  hours ;  but  the  professor  is  sure  every- 
thing will  go  well,'  he  added  hastily,  seeing 
her  shrink.  '  Mademoiselle  must  get  to  her 
bed  ;  she  will  be  ill.  The  doctor  remains.  I 
only  came  up  to  put  out  the  lamps  ;  I  had 
forgotten  them.' 

'  He  will  not — not  die — the  professor  is 
sure  V 

'  There  is  every  hope,'  Antonio  asserted, 
more  resolutely  than  he  had  warrant  for 
doing.  ^  The  doctor  is  so  skilful — kind,  too, 
though  he  does  speak  roughly  sometimes  1 
But  the  thing  now  is  for  mademoiselle  to  get 
to  her  bod.  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  what  is  im- 
perative r 
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Violet  found  a  certain  sense  of  relief  in  re- 
ceiving any  positive  direction.  She  went 
away  to  her  room,  undressed,  and  lay  down, 
and,  before  long,  fell  into  a  deep,  dreamless 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BOUQUET  OF  JESSAMINES. 

Sleep  calmed  Miss  Cameron's  nerves  suffi- 
ciently, so  that  she  was  able  to  appear  like 
her  ordinary  self. 

Clarice  brought  her  Antonio's  report.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  injured  man  s  condition. 
The  professor  had  gone  home,  but  would  re- 
turn at  nine  o'clock.  Miss  Bronson  appeared, 
greatly  excited  by  the  news  which  had  reached 
her— naturally  enough  eager  for  particulars  of 
the  accident ;  and,  to  avoid  giving  them, 
Violet  hurried  her  off  to  an  early  church  ser- 
vice which  some  saint  s  day  offered. 

After  the  professor  had  visited  his  patient, 
he  came  upstairs  and  explained  the  state  of 
the  case.  The  stupor  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  hurt  to  the  brain,  and  miirht 
last  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours. 
After  that,  if  everything  went  well,  recovery 
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need  not  be  a  long  affair.  But,  hopefully  as 
he  tried  to  speak,  Violet  could  see  that  he 
was  very  anxious. 

'  And  he  must  stay  where  he  is  till  cured,' 
said  the  professor  ;  '  no  removing  for  him.  So 
make  up  your  mind  to  it,  Fraulein  Cameron. 
Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Bronson  ?  You 
look  as  fresh  as  a  field  daisy,'  he  added,  as  the 
spinster  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  that 
closing  verdict,  which  filled  her  with  horror. 

Her  mind  had  been  sorely  disturbed  by  the 
remarks  of  acquaintances  she  encountered  at 
church  ;  and  even  her  sympathy  for  suffering 
paled  momentarily  before  her  dread  of  the 
reports  to  which  the  accident  and  the  stranger 
gentleman's  presence  under  that  roof  might 
give  rise. 

'Here  the  poor  fellow  is,  and  here  he 
stays  !'  continued  the  professor. 

'  From  the  way  you  speak,  one  would  think 
I  wished  to  send  him  away,'  returned  Violet. 
^  '  No,  no ;  I  am  not  likely  to  think  that ! 
Still,  it  is  unfortunate,'  said  Schmidt,  rubbing 
his  nose. 

'Most  unfortunate,'  sighed  Eliza,  as  she 
sank  into  a  chair. 

Now  the  old  German  and  Miss  Bronson 
^..-ere  antipathetic  to  one  another,  and  the 
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instant  she  echoed  his  words,  Schmidt  could 
not  help  rejoining  : 

'  Why  so,  Miss  Bronson  V 

'  Such  talk  as  there  will  be— you  know 
Florence  !' 

'  I  know  the  galleries  and  museums,  but  I 
don't  know  your  gossips,  if  they  are  what  you 
mean  by  Florence/  said  he. 

'Please  don't  call  them  my  gossips/  re- 
torted Eliza,  bridling  ;  '  I  think  no  one— not 
my  worst  enemy,  if  I  have  an  enemy — could 
accuse  me  of  a  taste  for  such  society.' 

'I  have  accused   you  of  nothm^  . 
enemy — w^hy  shouldn't   you   have   one,  or 
twenty,  as  well  as  another — tell  me  that, 
Miss  Bronson  V  cried  the  professor,  trium- 
phantly. 

'  You  said  yourself  it  was  unfortunate/ 
sighed  Eliza. 

'  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  gossips.' 

*  Well,  one  has  to  think  of  them  !  Oh,  they 
will  say  dreadful  things  !  A  young  gentleman 
in  the  house  with  two  lone  ladies.' 

The  professor  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
and  made  a  grimace  behind  it  which  Eliza 
did  not  catch,  but  Violet  laughed  out- 
right. 

'  We  can  hardly  be  called  ^'  lone/'  with  such 
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a  troop  of  servants/  she  said.  '  Eeally, 
Eliza,  I  don't  think  we  run  much  risk/ 

'  I  know  what  will  be  said,  as  well  as  if  I 
had  heard  it/  replied  Eliza,  with  prophetic 
voice  and  mien;  'it  will  not  be  the  Italian^ 
alone,  though  the  Americans  and  Enghsh 
always  do  ascribe  the  slanders  to  them,  I 
know  !'  and  she  began  to  fan  herself  with  a 
newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table,  fixing  her 
eyes  with  mingled  sternness  and  reproach  on 
the  physician,  as  if  the  whole  affair  were  his 
fault. 

'  She  would  make  a  splendid  model  for  a 
picture  of  Cassandra,'  said  old  Schmidt,  taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff ;  '  no  w  would  she  not,  Fraulein 
Cameron  V 

*  I  am  not  thinking  of  models  or  pictures/ 
returned  Eliza,  loftily. 

'No,  no,  you  make  us  think  of  them,' 
said  the  provoking  savant;  'that  is  your 
mission.' 

'  Come,  Eliza,  don't  be  miserable,'  added 
Violet.  '  If  people  abuse  me,  I  will  exonerate 
you  from  any  share  of  blame.  What  could  1 
do  V 

'  Mr.  Aylmer  has  a  residence  of  some  kind 
—somewhere— I  suppose,'  replied  Eliza,  with 
withering  emphasis. 
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'  But  I  did  not  know  where,  my  dear.' 

The  doctor  took  snufF  and  studied  EHza 
with  a  slow,  German  appreciation. 

'You  will  have  to  endure  it/  he  said. 
'  Miss  Bronson,  your  character  will  be  ruined, 
but  you  can  come  out  in  a  new  one — that  of 
martyr.  You  are  a  religious  woman — you 
beheve  in  the  saints,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family!  You  ought  to  be  thankful  that 
martyrdom  is  permitted  you.  The  early 
Christians  were  eager  for  it,  so  their  his- 
torians say  :  you  must  imitate  them — imitate 
them.' 

^Professor  Schmidt,  I  do  think  you  are 
the  cruellest  man  alive  !'  whimpered  Eliza ; 
'  but  you  might  spare  me  jests  on  that  subject ! 
You  may  be  a  materialist ;  but  it  is  no 
reason  ' 

'  Wait,  wait  T  broke  in  the  savant ;  '  what 
is  a  materialist  ?— do  you  tell  me  that 
first.' 

'  A  man  who  beheves  in  nothing— like  you,' 
cried  Eliza,  growing  vexed  enough  to  turn 
up(i)n  him. 

'  Wrong,'  said  the  professor,  in  a  tone  of 
enjoyment,  '  entirely  wrong  !  Now,  about 
those  early  Christians  of  yours  ' 

'  Do  not  try  to  shake  my  faith,'  broke  in 
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Eliza;  'you  cannot  do  it.     I  believe  the 

Bible,  and  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  ' 

'And  fore-ordination  and  general  damna- 
'tion,  and  all  the  other  ations,"  '  finished  the 
doctor,  while  she  was  taking  breath.  '  Well, 
well,  don't  get  excited— it  is  bad  for  the 
digestion.  What  you  call  the  soul  may  not 
be  of  much  consequence,  but  the  stomach 
is.' 

'  Violet,  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  him  talk  so. 
I  wonder  you  can  let  him  !'  moaned  Ehza. 

'  My  dear,  I  grew  accustomed  to  hearing 
you  two  quarrel  last  summer  in  the  Dolo- 
mites. I  am  past  being  shocked  by  what 
either  of  you  can  say.' 

'  Now  suppose  we  take  St.  Paul,'  continued 
the  savant.  '  Admit  that  he  wrote  the  first 
four  of  the  epistles  which  bear  his  name, 
what  have  you  proved  ?  He  made  a  gross 
blunder— he  said  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  Now,  one  of  two  things  :  either  h^ 
was  deceiving  others,  or  he  deceived  himself. 
Assume  the  latter  to  have  been  the  case.  You 
do  away  with  all  possibility  of  his  being  in- 
spired— you  ' 

'  I  won't  hear  !'  shrieked  Eliza,  and,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  ears,  she  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

VOL.  I.  It 
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The  savant  looked  at  Violet  with  a  mingled 
humour  and  satisfaction, 

'  I  thouo'ht  I  could  find  a  way  to  make  her 
leave  you  in  peace/  said  he.  '  She'll  not  worry 
you  about  her  gossips  again  to-day.' 

'  I  dare  say  she  was  right  enough  in  saying 
that  all  sorts  of  nonsensical  reports  will  be 
spread.' 

'  I  dare  say  she  was.  But  you  don't  mean 
to  care  ?' 

'  No,  of  course  not.' 

'  Come/  said  the  professor,  frowning  at 
her  with  fierce  approval ;  '  you  remember 
what  the  Englishman,  Sydney  Smith,  said 
about  God  and  the  strawberry  Well,  I  shall 
apply  it  to  you.  Xo  doubt  Nature  could  have 
framed  a  more  sensible  woman,  but  I  don't 
believe  Nature  ever  did.  And  now  I  am  going 
back  to  my  patient.' 

Violet  had  known  the  professor  for  several 
years,  and  knew  that  his  heart  was  on  the 
same  scale  as  his  great  intellect.  He  was  an 
old  man  now,  but  vigorous  as  ever  in  body 
and  mind.  He  had  given  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession  a  long  while  before,  though 
frequently  called  upon  for  advice  in  difficult 
cases,  and  his  decisions  were  regarded  almost 
like  those  of  fate.    He  was  a  naturalist  as 
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well  as  physician,  and  had  written  various 
books,  which  had  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  Unfortunately,  these  works  so 
clearly  proved  the  unorthodox  tenor  of  his 
opinions  that  many  people  regarded  him  as  a 
potent  emissary  of  the  Evil  One.  But,  what- 
ever he  behoved  or  disbeheved,  he  certainly 
carried  out  more  thoroughly  the  chief  precept 
of  the  Master  than  any  person  Violet  had 
ever  met,  and  she  had  a  warm  friendship  for 
him.  He  never  attempted  to  trouble  her  re- 
ligious faith,  though  now  and  then  he  could 
not  resist  teasing  Miss  Bronson,  for  there  were 
times  when  she  irritated  him. 

'  I  cannot  tell  why  she  should,'  he  would 
say,  '  and  you  can't  tell  why  the  buzzing  of  a 
blue-bottle  fly  irritates  you,  but  it  does.' 

Yet  he  was  very  good  to  her ;  indeed,  his 
acquaintance  with  the  two  ladies  began  by  his 
curing  poor  Eliza  of  a  severe  attack  of 
sciatica,  which  seized  her  while  sojourning  in 
the  Tjrol,  and  she  felt  exceedingly  grateful 
to  him,  though  nobody  could  shudder  more 
profoundly  over  his  heterodoxy.  She  would 
as  soon  have  dreamed  of  robbing  a  church  as 
reading  one  of  his  productions,  and  was  kept 
in  mortal  fear  by  his  threats  of  dedicating  to 
her  a  volume  which  he  declared  himself  con- 
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cocting  upon  her  favourite  Apostle,  whose 
name  so  often  sounded  as  a  battle-cry  between 
them. 

'  Has  he  gone  ?'  asked  the  spinster,  putting 
her  head  in  at  the  door.  '  Oh,  my  dear,  when 
he  is  doing  a  kindness  he  talks  more  dread- 
fully than  ever  !  But  you  are  writing  ;  I  dis- 
turb you/ 

'  I  have  finished — only  a  note  to  Nina. 
Please  ring  the  bell ;  one  of  the  men  must 
ride  out  to  the  villa  immediately.  I  did  not 
like  to  send  until  I  had  heard  the  professor  s 
opinion  after  his  morning  visit.' 

When  the  order  had  been  given,  Eliza  sat 
down  and  sighed  vigorously. 

'  So  unfortunate,'  she  repeated  ;  '  so  terribly 
unfortunate  !' 

'  If  you  want  to  be  unhappy,  my  dear,'  said 
Violet,  '  you  must  hunt  up  some  less  pre- 
posterous bugbear,  else  I  can  offer  you  no 
sympathy.  You  forget  that  poor  man  was 
hurt  in  saving  me  from  danger.' 

Eliza  was  silenced  and  ashamed,  but  not 
convinced.  She  could  not  help  still  regarding 
Violet  as  a  heedless  girl,  only  saved  from  in- 
discretions by  her  companionship  ;  occasionally 
falHng  hito  them  in  spite  of  that— witness  the 
present  instance.    Poor  Ehza  felt  confident 
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that  if  sKe  had  gone  to  the  villa  matters  would 
somehow  have  been  different,  and  she  dwelt 
upon  this  idea,  notwithstanding  its  manifest 
absurdity,  until  she  made  herself  very 
wretched. 

It  was  a  relief  to  the  spinster  when  not  only 
the  marchese  appeared  in  hot  haste,  but  Nina, 
though  her  ankle  was  so  swollen  that  she  had 
to  be  carried  upstairs. 

'  Here  I  am,'  she  said  ;  '  and  a  regular  old 
man  of  the  sea  you  will  find  me.  Carlo  says 
I  must  not  stir  for  several  days.' 

'  Your  presence  will  be  a  comfort  to  Eliza,' 
rephed  Violet.  '  You  are  not  very  correct, 
but  at  least  you  are  married,  and  so  will 
answer  as  a  dragon  to  protect  us  two  youthful 
innocents.' 

They  teased  Miss  Bronson  sadly,  not  so 
much  for  the  satisfaction  of  doing  it  as  to  keep 
from  dwelling  upon  their  fears. 

Late  in  the  following  afternoon  Aylmer 
recovered  consciousness,  but  at  first  he  had  no 
recollection  of  the  accident.  The  details  of 
the  preceding  day  came  back— his  adventure 
in  the  Casein e — and  slowly  his  mind  followed 
along  the  track  of  events  till  he  reached  his 
second  meeting  with  that  beautiful  woman ; 
but  it  refused  to  go  further  than  the  moment 
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when,  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  roadside, 
he  saw  her  in  danger,  and  sprang  up  with 
some  vague  wild  determination  to  save  or  die 
with  her. 

He  passed  a  comfortable  night,  and  the 
next  morning  the  autocratic  professor  allowed 
Carlo  to  visit  him  for  a  few  moments. 
Aylmer  could  talk  but  little  ;  he  said  some- 
thing in  his  slow,  difficult  speech  about  the 
trouble  he  was  in  all  ways  to  his  good  friend. 
Before  Carlo  could  answer  he  caught  the 
professor's  glance,  so  comically  ferocious  that 
he  had  much  ado  not  to  laugh. 

'  He  wants  to  fret  over  my  holding  him 
fast  in  my  den,'  said  the  savant,  bestowing  a 
second  scowl  of  intelligence  on  Carlo,  who, 
with  Italian  quickness,  perceived  that  the 
doctor  had  concealed  from  the  patient  the 
fact  of  his  being  in  Miss  Cameron's  house  lest 
the  knowledge  should  worry  him. 

^  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  you  out  at  the  villa,' 
the  marchese  observed,  'but  you  couldn't 
be  better  off  than  in  the  clutches  of  our 
ogre.' 

'  Just  so  I'  returned  the  professor,  nodding 
his  appreciation  of  the  speaker's  acquiescence 
in  his  wise  deception.  '  However,  it  makes 
no  difference  what  anybody  is  glad  or  sorry 
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about.  I  propose  to  have  him  up  very  soon, 
but  he  has  got  to  belong  to  me^  body  and  soul 
— recollect  that,  young  American !  And  now 
you  have  talked  more  than  enough.  Mag- 
noletti  may  take  himself  off,  and  don't  you  so 
much  as  wink  till  I  give  you  leave. 

Carlo  went  back  upstairs  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  interview. 

'What  with  Nina  established  in  your 
drawing-room  and  poor  Aylmer  down  below 
— a  sister  already  provided  for  nurse,  and  the 
professor  evidently  intending  to  keep  his 
quarters  here,  I  think,  Miss  Cameron,  you 
had  better  open  the  house  as  a  public  hospital 
and  be  done  with  it,'  he  said. 

'  As  it  will  not  be  for  moral  or  rather  im- 
moral incurables,  you  will  stand  no  chance  of 
admittance,'  returned  his  wife,  '  nor  will 
Giulia  da  Rimini  either.' 

'  Positively  the  first  time  I  have  heard  her 
name  to-day  !'  cried  he. 

*  She  will  be  here  before  it  ends — see  if  she 
is  not,'  said  Nina.  '  She  has  been  making 
eyes  at  Aylmer  ever  since  he  came  to 
Florence.' 

'Nonsense,  Nina!'  and  Carlo's  voice  sounded 
a  little  nettled. 

*  I  know  it  is  nonsense,  Carlo,  for  he  never 
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so  much  as  looks  at  her  if  he  can  help  it. 
He  does  not  share  your  abnormal  tastes ;  he 
hates  black  women.' 

^  He  tells  you  that  just  because  you  are  a 
colourless  little  thing/  retorted  Carlo^  and 
received  a  severe  pinch  for  his  impertinence. 

Eliza  considered  the  whole  conversation 
improper,  and  sighed  over  Violet's  fondness 
for  this  careless-tongued  pair,  though  she 
had  almost  as  great  a  weakness  for  them  her- 
self, in  spite  of  her  disapproval  of  their  talk 
and  habits  of  thought. 

Although  Miss  Cameron's  arrival  had  been 
so  recent  that  as  yet  she  had  paid  no  visits,  the 
news  of  the  accident  afforded  people  too  good 
an  excuse  for  calling  to  await  such  ceremony. 
Not  only  many  of  her  friends  came,  but 
numerous  persons,  mostly  waifs  from  the 
American  and  English  colonies,  took  that 
opportunity  to  try  and  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance, or  at  least  renew  relations  with  Miss 
Bronson.  Few  of  the  visitors  saw  Violet, 
but  Eliza  appeared  and  received  so  many 
kisses  from  enthusiastic  Anglo-Saxon  ladies, 
that  her  nose  felt  quite  tender.  She  related 
the  adventure  so  often,  that  she  succeeded  in 
giving  it  with  great  dramatic  eftbct,  and  tried 
so  hard  to  explain  how  it  happened  tlie  hero 
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was  lying  under  Violet's  roof,  that  the  simple 
facts  grew  into  a  mystery  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  a  dozen 
ordinary  women. 

But  common  rules  could  not  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  a  lady  so  rich  as  Violet  Cameron ; 
whatever  she  did  was  well  done,  from  hiding 
a  man  in  her  house  to  cutting  off  as  many 
heads  as  Bluebeard.  Women  might  slander 
her  ;  might  believe  and  say  the  most  atrocious 
things  as  they  did  of  each  other,  but  they 
would  bow  down  before  her  all  the  same  and 
lick  the  dust  at  her  feet — for  it  was  gold-dust. 

'  I  have  told  everybody  how  it  came  about,' 
Eliza  said  triumphantly.  '  No  one  thinks  you 
did  wrong,  Violet ;  it  is  such  a  relief !' 

'  How  can  you  keep  from  strangling  her  !' 
cried  Nina,  when  the  spinster  was  again 
called  out  of  the  room.  '  Imagine  her  ex- 
planations r 

'  I  would  rather  not  I  But  no  matter  what 
she  says,  if  she  only  relieves  her  feelings.  I 
am  very  fond  of  her ;  it  is  better  she  should 
ruin  my  reputation  than  be  unhappy.' 

Presently  a  visitor  was  announced  for  the 
marchesa,  and  "into  the  salon  floated  Giulia 
da  Rimini— dark,  haughty,  handsome,  Ro- 
man-looking, and  exquisitely  dressed. 
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'  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  would  come  !'  Nina 
had  time  to  whisper. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Cameron — my  darling 
Nina !'  cried  the  duchess,  and  kissed  each  in 
turn.  '  I  went  out  to  the  villa,  Nina,  and 
heard  you  came  here  yesterday.  I  feared 
you  were  worse  and  wanted  to  be  near  the 
doctor.  My  alarm  must  excuse  my  rushing 
in  on  you,  Miss  Cameron,  in  this  uncere- 
monious fashion.' 

^  However  brought  about,  I  am  of  course 
charmed  to  receive  your  visit,'  said  Violet. 

'  I  only  just  heard  of  the  accident,'  con- 
tinued the  duchess.  '  Gherardi  was  in- 
quiring after  Mr.  Aylmer  as  I  drove  up. 
What  an  escape  you  had,  dear  Miss  Came- 
ron— and  the  unfortunate  young  Ah, 

yes,  Nina,  you  are  right  to  frown.  It  is 
too  dreadful  to  talk  about.  But,  at  least, 
he  is  doing  well,  they  tell  me  V 

^  Better  than  could  have  been  expected,' 
Nina  replied. 

The  duchess  uttered  more  flattering  and 
pretty  speeches,  and,  after 'a  few  moments, 
bowed  herself  out. 

'  Now,  why  did  she  come  V  questioned 
Violet. 

'  Bah  r  cried  Nina,  contemptuously.   '  She 
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had  heard  of  Aylrner's  being  here.  Td 
wager  my  little  finger  she  sees  him  before 
she  leaves  the  house/ 

'  Oh,  even  she  could  not  go  so  far !' 

*  Who  lives  will  see/  said  Nina  ;  ^  and  if 
I  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  and  she  too, 
Giulia  could  never  do  anything  to  astonish 
me.  Mark  my  words,  she  will  visit  Aylmer  !' 

'  They  must  be  on  very  intimate  terms  for 
her  to  risk  such  a  step/  Violet  answered,  with 
a  sudden  haughty  inflection  in  her  voice. 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  tell  you,  he  can't 
endure  her  !  But  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  That  woman  makes  me  ill  !  I  have  a 
conviction  she  will  not  get  through  another 
season  without  a  scandal  that  must  put  her 
out  of  the  pale  ;  and  I  own  I  shall  not  be 
sorry.' 

Other  visitors  were  received,  and  Nina  for- 
got the  duchess  and  her  own  prophecy,  though 
it  rankled  in  Violet's  mind  ;  and  she  asked 
herself  why,  since  neither  the  lady  nor  Mr. 
Aylmer  were  anything  to  her,  save  that  he 
was  perforce  a  guest  under  her  roof.  But 
as  this  rose  from  the  fact  that  he  had  risked 
his  life  on  her  account,  to  entertain  sus- 
picions of  him  would  be  very  unworthy. 
Still,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  grati- 
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tude  to  a  man  capable  of  3delding  to  Giulia 
da  Rimini's  fascinations  would  seem  a  o-allinof 
yoke. 

Perhaps  an  hour  later,  the  professor  ap- 
peared^ having  promised  to  report  personally 
to  the  two  ladies  after  his  next  visit  to  his 
patient.  He  entered  in  great  wrath,  ex- 
claiming : 

'  I'll  not  have  this,  you  know  !  If  I  am  to 
cure  that  fellow.  111  not  allow  his  room  to  be 
poisoned  by  such  trash  !  It  must  have  been 
one  of  you  sent  them  !  I  expected  better 
things  of  you  both.' 

As  he  spoke  he  flung  a  bouquet  of  jessa- 
mines on  the  table  between  them.  Nina 
stared  contemptuously  at  the  flowers  for  an 
instant^  then  burst  into  peals  of  laughter,  ex- 
claiming : 

^  Giulia's  bouquet  !  She  had  it  in  her 
belt,  and  the  odour  nearly  suff'ocated  me. 
Now,  Violet,  own  I  was  right !' 

'  Whose  bouquet  ?  What  do  you  say  V 
growled  the  professor. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Violet,  in  a  voice  so 
cold  and  odd  that  Nina  glanced  at  her  in 
surprise,  and  stopped  laughing.  '  Please 
throw  those  dreadful  things  out  of  the  win- 
dow, professor.    The  smell  is  sickening.' 
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'  Perfectly  so/  added  Nina,  pretending  to 
arrange  her  hair,  but  watching  Violet  from 
between  her  finders. 

The  professor  opened  a  window,  and  flung 
the  flowers  away.  As  he  returned,  the  silence 
struck  him ;  and  he  feared  that,  well  as  both 
ladies  knew  him,  and  freely  as  they  encouraged 
his  brusque  modes  of  speech,  he  might  this 
time  have  annoyed  them  by  his  excitement. 

'  Have  I  said  something  to  offend  you  ? 
Don't  mind.  You  know  I'm  a  bear;  and 
I've  a  horror  of  flowers  in  a  sick-room,'  he 
said,  with  a  look  of  comical  penitence  on  his 
ugly  face,  which  set  Nina  laughing  again. 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Violet. 

'  Only  don't  suspect  us  of  such  crimes,' 
added  Nina.  '  We've  neither  been  nor  sent 
to  your  patient.' 

'Very  strange!'  muttered  the  doctor. 
'  The  sister  saw  nobody ;  but  then  she  had 
fallen  to  praying,  and  when  she  does  that, 
she  wouldn't  know  if  a  whole  regiment, 
horse  and  foot,  tramped  in  !' 

'  I  don't  suppose  your  wretched  prisoner 
accused  us,'  said  Nina. 

'  He  was  in  no  state  to  tell  anything— 
muttering  and  gabbling,  with  his  face  as 
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red  as  fire.  No  doubt  there  will  be  the 
very  deuce  to  pay  !' 

'Let  us  hope  the  consequences  will  not 
prove  serious/  said  Violet ;  and  while  she 
and  the  professor  talked,  Nina  sat  thinking. 

'  Is  she  offended  because  it  was  in  her 
-house  Giulia  behaved  so  ?  Offended  she  is  ! 
It  can't  be  on  the  man  s  account,  for  she 
never  saw  him  till  the  night  before  last !  Well, 
111  not  tease  her ;  unless  she  mentions  the 
matter,  I  shall  not.' 

When  they  were  left  alone,  Violet  did  not 
make  any  allusion  to  the  affair ;  but  the  next 
day,  out  of  sheer  idleness,  Nina  began  turn- 
ing over  a  visiting-list  which  Violet  had  been 
correcting  from  her  old  Florentine  note-book, 
and  saw  a  heavy  black  line  drawn  across  the 
name — Giulia,  Duchess  da  Rimini. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HER  FIRST  VISIT. 

A  WEEK  went  by,  Laurence  Aylmer  had  been 
very  ill  since  the  day  the  professor  found  the 
flowers  on  his  bed.  He  had  managed  during 
the  doctor's  absence  to  disarrange  his  band= 
ages  while  only  partially  conscious,  and  the 
result  was  a  cold  and  high  fever,  which  for 
some  time  left  him  no  lucid  interval. 

The  old  German  actually  lived  in  the  sick- 
room, and  certain  physicians,  who  did  not  like 
him  and  considered  that  in  taking  the  case 
into  his  hands  he  had  interfered  with  their 
rights,  since  he  pretended  to  be  no  longer  a 
medical  practitioner,  declared  that  in  the 
secrecy  of  that  chamber  he  was  trying  all 
manner  of  dreadful  experiments  on  the  unfor- 
tunate man. 

Of  course  these  rumours,  originating  with 
the  doctors,  grew  into  positive  and  terrible 
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tales  in  the  mouths  of  other  people,  and  one 
energetic  old  maid  from  Columbia  gave  a 
'tea'  for  the  express  purpose  of  expounding 
her  views  in  regard  to  the  matter.  She 
thought  the  American  ladies  ought  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  their  countryman,  barbarously 
tortured,  nay,  slowly  murdered,  under  the 
hands  of  this  heartless  German  savant,  who, 
to  use  the  energetic  female's  own  words,  '  was 
capable  of  sacrificing  hecatombs  of  humanity 
in  pursuit  of  what  he  termed  the  cause  of 
science.'  She  proposed  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  the  professor,  and  tell 
him  plainly  that  unless  he  would  consent  to 
call  a  consultation  of  physicians,  they,  the 
countrywomen  of  this  luckless  gentleman, 
must  appeal  to  the  American  Minister  in 
Eome,  pubhsh  letters  in  the  Tourist — call 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their  protest 
against  conduct  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
latter  half  of  our  glorious  century. 

Many  speeches  were  made,  and  a  great  deal 
of  tea  and  orgeat  drunk,  but  though  numerous 
plans  of  action  were  discussed,  even  to  an 
assault  upon  the  palace  and  a  rescuing  bodily 
of  the  victim  by  the  Amazons — a  proposal 
which  originated  with  a  tiny  withered 
spinster,  who,  in  spite  of  her  size,  appeared  as 
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determined  as  if  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Penthesilea— still  the  meeting  proved  a  failure, 
so  far  as  carrying  any  of  the  projects  into 
execution  went. 

Poor  Ehza  Bronson  heard  all  the  news, 
and,  with  bitter  tears  and  mournful  wails, 
warned  her  friend,  and  was  driven  nearly 
frantic  by  the  laughter  of  Violet  and  Nina, 
who  at  once  informed  the  professor,  and  that 
reckless  person  laughed  far  louder  than  they. 

Nina  ^  remained  Miss  Cameron's  guest. 
Some  little  imprudence  had  inflamed  her 
ankle  again,  and  the  professor  condemned  her 
to  another  week  of  repose,  threatening  to  keep 
her  in  a  supine  position  for  the  next  three 
months  if  she  did  not  obey. 

Carlo  came  and  went.  A  knot  of  Nina's 
mtimate  friends  were  a  great  deal  at  the 
house,  so  the  little  lady  had  amusement ;  and 
■Violet,  still  beset  by  that  inexplicable  dishke 
for  solitude  and  reflection,  seemed  as  eager  for 
society  as  Mina  herself 

Both  good  taste  and  sympathy  caused  the 
ladies  to  refrain  from  anything  which  could 
come  under  the  head  of  gaieties,  though  of 
course  outsiders  declared  that  '  reveUings  and 
orgies  went  on  in  the  palace,  while  the  pro- 
fessor's victim  groaned  under  the  same  roof 
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helpless  in  the  octopus  clutches  of  his  Teutonic 
tormentor' — a  fine  phrase  which  was  con- 
ceived and  uttered  by  the  virgin  who  had  pro- 
posed an  onslaught  of  Amazons  on  behalf  of 
the  martyr.  True,  these  reports  of  unseemly 
revels  were  contradicted  by  other  tales,  that 
Miss  Cameron  had  been  secretly  married  to 
the  sufferer,  that  he  was  not  in  the  house, 
not  living  even,  and  that  the  professor  was 
essaying  some  new  mode  of  embalming.  But 
in  Florence  it  is  not  difficult  for  people  to 
believe  a  dozen  stories,  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
it  had  been  long  since  the  various  coteries  had 
found  a  common  subject  of  interest  so  en- 
grossing and  so  dramatic. 

On  the  eighth  day  Aylmer  was  better,  and 
Violet  went  that  evening  to  a  concert  given 
by  some  young  aspirant  for  fame,  where  the 
appearance  of  influential  persons  would  be 
even  more  important  than  their  money.  She 
had  not  before  spent  the  evening  abroad,  and 
hesitated  about  leaving  Nina  to  Miss  Bron- 
son's  society,  which  the  little  lady  did  not 
fully  appreciate — Carlo  being  absent  on  a 
visit  to  an  estate  he  owned  near  Perugia, 
liowevor,  Nina  declared  that  if  her  hostess 
stopped  at  home  she  would  render  herself 
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odious,  and  pleaded  so  hard  with  her  to  go, 
that  Violet  changed  her  mind  at  the  last 
moment,  and  accompanied  some  friends  who 
called  for  her. 

Midnight  had  struck  when  she  returned. 
As  she  was  mounting  the  stairs,  the  professor 
looked  out  of  the  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  and  called  to  her. 

'  Can  I  speak  to  you  a  moment  V  he  in- 
quired. 

'  Of  course/  Violet  said  ;  and  bade  Antonio 
go  on  and  tell  Clarice  not  to  wait  up  any 
longer.  She  saw  the  professor  appeared 
worried,  and  asked  quickly, '  Nothing  wrong  ? 
He— your  patient  is  not  worse  V 

'Not  seriously  worse,  perhaps;  but  the 
fever  has  come  back,  and  he  has  no  business 
to  have  fever,'  returned  the  professor,  in  an 
injured  tone.     'The   obstinacy  of  human 
nature  is  really  something  stupendous  !  But 
come  m  and  sit  with  me,  please.  Miss 
Bronson  is  doubtless  asleep,  and  so  can't  be 
shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  your  visiting  a 
gay  Lotnario  of  sixty-seven  at  this  late  hour 
I  have  sent  the  sister  to  lie  down  for 
awhile.' 

Violet  laughed  and  yielded  to  his  whim,  as 
she  fancied  it. 
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Beyond  the  salon  they  entered  was  a 
second  ;  then  came  the  room  where  Aylmer 
lay  ;  at  the  side  of  this,  one  in  which  a  bed 
had  been  arranged  for  the  professor  whenever 
he  chose  to  remain. 

The  doors  were  open,  and  Violet  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  a  voice  from  the  sick  man's 
chamber. 

'  Who  is  talking  to  him  V  she  asked,  in 
nrprise. 

'  Why,  that's  himself ;  he's  been  at  it  for 
the  last  half-hour— mutter,  mutter !'  growled 
be  professor,    '  He  gabbles  about  seeing  the 
carriage  on  the  brink  of  the  river.    If  I 
rouse  him  he  answers  sanely  enough,  but 
in  a  moment  begins  to  wander  again — talking 
about  a  garden— places  in  America— Lord 
knows  what !    I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind 
going  in  for  a  Httle ;  perhaps  your  voice 
would  quiet  him.    In  that  sort  of  partial 
delirium  sometimes  a  mere  trifle  will  compose 
a  patient,  if  it  happens  to  fall  in  with  his 
delusion.' 

'  I  will  do  so,  of  course,'  Violet  answered  ; 
'  but  are  you  sure  that  seeing  me  will  not 
acritate  him  still  more  '\  We  are  such  entire 
sti-angers  ' 

She  paused  abruptly,  hei-  utterance  checked 
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by  a  thought  engrossing  as  it  was  sudden. 
Strangers  ?  Why,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had 
known  one  another  for  years  !  Then  she 
began  hastily  to  account  for  this  sensation  : 
it  rose  from  the  fact  that  his  accident  had 
been  caused  by  his  efforts  in  her  behalf ;  from 
his  having  lain  for  so  many  days  under  her 
roof;  from — but  the  professor  was  speaking, 
and  she  had  no  leisure  to  listen  to  her 
own  absurd  imaginings,  or  seek  solutions 
thereof 

^That's  just  it — you  mustnt  startle  him. 
You  are  a  woman  of  brains — ach  Gott !  what 
a  different  world  it  would  be  if  there  were 
more  of  your  sort!  You  can  comprehend 
what  I  want  You  must  wait  till  he  begins 
again  about  a  lady,  and  flowers,  and  all  that 
nonsense  ;  then  sit  down  by  him— enter  into 
his  delusion,  so  you  will  be  a  part  of  it— you 
see  r 

'  Tes/  Violet  replied,  and  her  voice  sounded 
eold. 

The  professors  mention  of  the  jessa- 
mines brought  to  her  mind  that  rather  stern 
criticism  of  the  wounded  man  which  she  had 
indulged  whenever  she  recollected  Giulia  da 
Rimini's  visit.  The  savant  had  evidently 
forgotten  hig  own  outbreak  and  the  reason 
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of  his  annoyance.  She  had  time  to  be  glad 
of  this  oblivionsness  on  his  part,  to  wonder 
why  she  was  glad.  Then  he  spoke  again, 
and  all  the  while,  through  the  swift  rush  of 
her  fancies,  through  the  effort  to  listen  to  her 
companion's  words,  she  could  hear  the  sound 
of  that  painful  voice  from  the  sick-room, 
monotonous,  low,  yet  eager  and  troubled. 

'  Of  course  you  understand/  the  professor 
continued  approvingly  ;  ^  one  is  always  sure 
you  can — that  is  the  pleasure  of  dealing  with 
a  woman  like  you  !  Come  now^  stand  where 
he  can't  see  you  till  the  right  moment,  then 
go  in.  You  can  quiet  him— you  must !  I 
don't  wish  to  give  any  narcotics ;  I  depend 
on  you.' 

He  shook  his  head  fiercely  at  her,  and,  in 
his  earnestness,  seized  her  loose  sleeve,  quite 
unconscious  of  his  rudeness,  and  hurried  her 
through  the  adjoining  salon  to  the  chamber 
beyond. 

Violet  stood  still  upon  the  threshold  and 
looked  in  ;  a  large,  lofty  room,  whose  vaulted 
roof  added  to  the  sense  of  space  and  height, 
decorated,  like  the  rest  of  the  suite,  with 
furniture  old  as  the  palace  itself.  A  lamp 
burning  upon  a  table  formed  an  island  of 
light  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  cast 
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faint  rays  across  the  carved  bedstead  and 
damask  canopy.  At  first  Miss  Cameron 
could  distinguish  nothing;  she  closed  her 
eyes  for  a  few  seconds.  When  she  opened  them, 
gradually  the  different  objects  became  visible. 
A  bronze  Moor,  holding  a  candelabra,  frowned 
at  her  near  the  door ;  farther  on,  a  marble 
nymph  peeped  out  of  a  niche,  with  a  flower- 
vase  in  her  hand  ;  the  single-lighted  candle 
of  the  Moors  burthen  struck  her  face.  She 
seemed  to  bestow  a  smirk  on  the  African, 
and  cast  an  evil  glance  at  Violet  from  the 
corners  of  her  dead  eyes. 

The  island  of  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  grew  brighter;  Miss  Cameron  could 
see  the  bed  distinctly.  The  curtains  were 
flung  back,  the  sick  man  lay  motionless ;  she 
caught  the  feverish  glitter  of  his  eyes,  the 
worn  outline  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
words  he  uttered  in  that  weary,  monotonous 
voice  were  perfectly  audible. 

'  She  promised  to  come— she  promised  ! 
I  am  so  tired.  I  shall  never  be  done 
counting  them — she  promised  !' 

The  professor,  standing  behind  Violet, 
touched  her  shoulder  in  sign  that  she  was  to 
go  forward.  She  stepped  softly  across  the 
floor  and  sat  down  by  the  bed.    The  sufierer 
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saw  her^  stretched  out  liis  hand  aimlessly, 
saying : 

'  I  thought  you  had  gone  away  !  Don't 
go  !  I  can  smell  the  flowers  now  !  Ah,  you 
have  taken  me  into  the  garden.  I  was  so 
tired  of  that  room  ;  it  is  cool  and  pleasant 
here/ 

His  wandering  hand  rested  upon  hers — he 
held  it  fast ;  his  eyes  closed ;  a  smile  parted 
his  lips ;  he  lay  silent  for  some  minutes. 
The  professor  crept  back  into  the  adjoining 
room.    Violet  did  not  stir. 

Presently  Aylmer  looked  at  her  again. 

'  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come/  he 
said  ;  '  I  wanted  you  so  much.' 

Did  he  know  what  he  was  saying  ?  He 
spoke  so  composedly  that  for  an  instant 
Violet  thought  him  quite  rational,  but  his. 
next  words  proved  her  mistake.  '  I  saw  the 
flowers— I  knew^  when  you  came  in — I  wanted 
to  speak — to  ask  you  to  stay !  Then  you 
were  gone,  and  the  flowers  were  gone  too  ; 
the  Moor  stole  them — he  steals  everything 
you  send  !  But  you  have  come  back  now  ; 
you  have  come  back  !' 

He  fancied  that  Giulia  da  Rimini  had 
returned  !  He  lifted  her  fingers  to  his  lips ; 
a  thrill  of  disgust  shook  Violet ;   she  felt 
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degraded— he  mistook  her  for  that  woman  ! 
She  snatched  her  hand  away. 

'  Don't  go,'  he  moaned  ;  '  don't  leave  me  !' 
Violet  looked  up  and  saw  the  professor  in 
the  doorway;  he  made  a  warning  signal.  She 
must  not  shrink  ;  she  must  humour  the  sick 
man's  odious  fancy ;  repose  might  be  of  vital 
necessity.  Whatever  he  was;  however 
wicked,  she  could  not  refuse  her  aid.  She 
let  him  take  her  hand  again. 

'You  will  stay!'  he  said.  She  did  not 
answer.  '  She  won't  speak ;  she  won't  speak  !' 
he  murmured  complainingly. 

'  I  am  here — I  will  stay,'  she  whispered, 
though  the  words  seemed  to  choke  her,  and 
the  touch  of  his  fingers  burned  like  fire.  He 
talked  brokenly  on,  each  disconnected  phrase 
only  bringing  additional  proof  that  her  angry 
disgust  was  deserved. 

'  Are  you  here— are  you  here  ?    Don't  you 

I  want  to  tell  you  ! 
I  hate  that  Moor— the  old  man  said  he  was 
your  husband  !  They  are  all  gone  now  ! 
Yes,  say  it  over — say  it  over  !' 
^  And  so  he  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips,  still  holding  her  hand  fast.  She  dared 
not  stir,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him ;  and  the 
horror,  the  sense  of  degradation,  and  mingled 
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therewith  a  sting  of  disappointment  and  pain, 
as  if  this  stranger  had  been  long  and  well 
known,  and  she  had  suddenly  learned  how 
she  had  deceived  herself  in  regard  to  him, 
growing  each  instant  stronger.  It  was  all 
odious,  dreadful ! 

At  last  he  turned  slightly  on  his  pillow, 
and  his  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  ;  she 
drew  hers  away,  rose,  and  went  noiselessly 
out  of  the  room,  shuddering  from  head  to 
foot  as  if  she  had  escaped  from  something 
noisome,  yet  still  with  that  sensation  of  pain 
and  regret— at  what  \  Ah,  the  question  was 
impossible  to  answer ! 

'  It  has  succeeded  admirably,'  the  professor 
said,  as  he  followed  her  into  the  farther  salon.. 
'  He  will  sleep  for  hours  ;  you  managed  per- 
fectly !  A  quiet  night,  and  I  shall  be  at  ease 
about  him.  Yes,  yes,  we  are  on  the  right 
road  now.' 

Violet  did  not  reply;  she  felt  giddy  and 
faint.  She  saw  a  carafe  of  water  on  the 
table,  filled  a  glass  and  drank  eagerly.  ^ 

'  You  are  tired  ;  you  look  pale,'  said  the 
professor,  frowning  at  her  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows.  '  Come ;  you  have  done 
enough  for  this  time  ;  go  you  to  bod.' 

'  Good- night,'  she  said. 
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'  I  shall  give  you  my  arm  up  the 
stairs  ' 

^  Good  heavens  !  because  you  have  two 
patients  in  the  house,  don't  think  I  must  be 
ill  too,'  she  interrupted,  with  a  fretfulness 
which  she  could  not  repress. 

'  Tut,  tut  !  don't  contradict  me  !'  cried  the 
professor.  '  When  I  say  I  shall  do  a  thing, 
I  always  do  it !  I  mean  to  give  you  my 
arm  up  the  stairs.' 

Violet  accepted  his  courtesy,  just  to  avoid 
further  words. 

'  I  am  well  satisfied,'  continued  the  pro- 
fessor. '  To-morrow  our  patient  shall  begin  a 
new  hfe.  Fraulein,  you  are  a  very  sensible 
person,' 

'  I  am  not ;  and  if  I  could  be,  I  wouldn't  T 
exclaimed  Violet,  and  then  began  to  laugh, 
though  she  was  shivering  still 

'You  are  nervous,' pursued  the  professor, 
with  a  Httle  disdain  audible  in  his  voice.  •  It 
is  an  odd  thing  that,  though  women  can  some- 
times be  efficient  in  a  crisis,  their  nerves 
always  suffer  for  it,' 

'  A  man's  opinion  !'  retorted  Violet.  '  You 
may  be  wisdom  incarnate,  but  you  will  never 
understand  women,  professor  ;  so  you  may  as 
well  give  up  the  effort.' 
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^God  forbid  that  I  should  lose  my  time 
making  it  f  said  he,  with  pious  fervour. 

They  passed  through  the  entrance-hall,  and 
tip  the  stairs  ;  the  professor  jesting  and  laugh- 
ing in  his  slow,  ponderous  fashion— Violet 
trying  to  laugh  and  speak  gaily  in  reply. 

In  the  vast  antechamber— large  enough  to 
hold  a  modern  house — they  saw  Antonio,  the 
trustworthy^  fast  asleep  on  a  mediaeval  settle, 
as  hard  and  uncomfortable  as  it  was  picturesque 
and  valuable. 

'  1  can  t  beheve  in  your  dreadful  theories 
that  men  have  been  evolved  from  apes,  but 
I  can  believe  the  vital  principle  in  that  faith- 
ful creature  has  been  in  a  Newfoundland 
dog/  said  Violet. 

She  dropped  the  professor  s  arm,  and  was 
about  to  wake  Antonio,  when  an  exclamation 
from  the  savant  checked  her. 

'  Ten  thousand  devils  T  he  growled  ;  but 
the  surprise  in  his  voice  formed  an  excuse  for 
the  ejaculation. 

Violet's  eyes  followed  his  gesture.  In  the 
doorway  of  the  salon  a  human  head  appeared, 
wrapped  in  a  scarlet  shawl.  Two  wild  orbs 
glared  at  the  pair  for  an  instant,  then  the 
vision  vanished. 

llepeating  his  unseemly  outburst,  the  pro- 
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fessor  rushed  forward,  and  Violet  hurried 
after. 

In  an  easy-chair  sat  Eliza  Bronson,  her 
head  wrapped  in  the  red  shawl ;  her  right 
hand  uplifted,  and  grasping  an  empty  phial. 

*  I  have  poisoned  myself,'  she  said,  in  a 
voice  where  diverse  emotions  found  vent — 
fear  and  a  sort  of  reproachful  triumph  being 
pre-eminent. 

'  Great  heavens  !'  cried  Violet.  '  What  do 
you  mean  V 

'  I — have  —  poisoned  —  myself,'  repeated 
Eliza,  separating  the  words  by  pauses,  in 
order  to  give  them  increased  emphasis. 

The  doctor  darted  upon  the  phial,  seized  it, 
smelled  it,  and  exclaimed : 

*  If  you  dare  to  have  hysterics,  I'll  let  you 
die,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Schmidt !' 

'  Violet,  perhaps  you  will  listen  to  my  last 
words,'  said  Eliza,  bestowing  a  glance  of  scorn 
upon  the  professor. 

'  Now,  what  do  you  think  you  have  taken  V 
asked  he. 

'  I  know !  Madame  Magnoletti's  hniment ! 
You  ought  to  be  aware  of  its  contents.  It 
was  your  prescription,'  said  EHza. 

'  I  mean,  what  antidote  V 

'  Everything  !    It  is  too  late  !    The  whit© 
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of  an  egg — but  that  is  for  arsenic  !  Some 
eold  tea— no  matter  !  Oh,  Violet,  you  were 
down  in  that  man  s  room  !  I  heard  you.  Do 
not  deny  it  f 

'  Then  why  didn  t  you  come  after  us  f  cried 
the  professor. 

'  Sir/  said  she,  '  I  can  die,  but  I  cannot  be 
indehcate  !' 

The  professor  smelled  at  the  bottle  again. 
Something  in  his  face  assured  Violet  that 
Miss  Bronson's  fears  were  uncalled  for,  but 
the  professor  s  words  were  not  reassuring. 

'  Why  did  you  take  poison  V  he  asked. 

a  had  a  frightful  neuralgia.  I  caught  up 
the  phial,  and  swallowed  the  contents,  think- 
ing it  was  my  mixture.  The  instant  I  had 
done  so  I  perceived  my  error.  I  looked  at 
the  bottle,'  continued  EHza,  in  an  awful  tone. 
'  I  recognised  it  as  that  which  held  the  mar- 
chesa  s  liniment,  though  how  it  came  in  my 
room  T  know  not.' 

Violet  regarded  the  professor.  His  face 
remained  inscrutable  as  that  of  the  Sphynx. 
Eliza  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  gasped  in 
majestic  resignation. 

'  Salt  and  water/  pronounced  the  professor, 
meditatively. 

a  havetakonapint!'  cried  she, triumphantly. 
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'Then  in  a  few  moments  you  will  be  very 
sick/  said  he  ;  ^  at  least,  I  hope  so.  If  not, 
we  will  think  of  some  other  remedy  ;  but  you 
have  drunk  as  good  a  simple  antidote  as  any. 
We  must  wait  a  little.' 

Eliza  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

'  Violet;  she  said,  ^  it  is  a  solemn  thought 
that  before  dawn  breaks  I  may  be  where  I 
shall  hear  the  cherubs  sino-.' 

o 

'Terrible,  if  they  scream  like  human 
cherubs,'  said  the  professor.  '  Why,  you  might 
as  well  talk  about  fairies  as  such  personages  ! 
Miss  Bronson,  you  will  be  resolved  into  the 
elements  —  so  much  hydrogen,  so  much 
oxygen — ■ — ' 

'  Peace,  railer  !'  broke  in  Eliza. 

'  I  suppose  you  would  object  to— to— after- 
ward—I  mean— to  autopsy,'  said  the  professor, 
m  an  insinuating  tone,  waving  his  right  hand 
in  the  air,  as  fancying  that  it  held  a  scalpel. 

'  Violet,  do  you  hear  ?— and  I  still  living ! 
In  my  very  hearing  he  proposes  that  sacri- 
lege !'  moaned  Eliza. 

'  My  dear  professor,  do  tell  her  that  she  is 
not  poisoned,'  said  Violet,  appealingly. 

He  held  out  the  bottle  in  answer,  with  a 
look  so  tragic  that  Eliza  began  to  realise  the 
reality  of  what  she  was  rather  playing  at. 
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yet  from  first  to  last  had  been  in  earnest 
about— and  thougli  this  is  a  very  unintelli- 
gible sentence,  no  other  language  would  ex- 
press her  feelings. 

'  Do  not  ask  him  to  deceive  me/  sobbed  she. 

'  No,  no,'  said  the  professor.  '  But  later, 
when  it's  all  over,  when  your  so-called  self 
is  resolved  into  the  elements  '" 

'  Heathen  !'  groaned  Eliza,  drying  her  eyes. 
A  petition  for  him  to  make  some  further 
essay  of  skill  had  been  upon  her  Hps,  but  his 
heretical  speech  roused  her  wrath  and  brought 
back  her  courage. 

'After  that,'  pursued  the  professor,  un- 
moved and  deaf,  '  would  you  permit,  in  the 
cause  of  science,  that  autopsy  ' 

Eliza  interrupted  him  by  a  shriek. 

'  I'll  not  be  autop — top— there's  no  such 
word  as  autopticised,'  she  cried,  with  her 
school-teaching  instincts  strong  upon  her  even 
then.  '  But  I  mean,  whatever  the  word  to 
express  it  may  be,  that  my  lifeless  frame  shall 
not  become  the  victim  of  your  sacrilegious 
experiments.  Unless  my  friend— she  whom 
I  have  called  my  friend— will  promise,  I 
leave  her  house  this  instant.  There  must  be 
some  roof  beneath  which  my  corse  can  lie  safe 
from  your  nefarious  designs.' 
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'  Schnapps  !'  exclaimed  the  professor  so 
abruptly  and  with  such  energy  that  he 
startled  Violet  even;  as  for  'Eliza,  she 
bounded  in  her  chair  as  if  she  had  been 
electrified. 

'What?'  she  shrieked,  not  catching  the 
word,  and  afraid  he  had  pronounced  some 
dreadful  sentence  of  doom. 

'  A  sure  remedy.  I  never  thought  of  it  till 
now.  Wait,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute  !'  and 
away  rushed  the  professor. 

Eliza  rolled  her  head  and  winked  her  eyes. 
This  sudden  excitement  on  the  professor's 
part  made  her  certain  she  was  in  bad  case 
indeed. 

'  Violet,'  she  said  faintly,  '  think  how  it 
would  be  with  me  if  at  a  moment  hke  this  I 
had  not  a  sure  faith,  a  certainty  of  being 
among  the  elect,  to  give  me  support.' 

Whatever  the  dose  she  had  swallowed,  it 
had  eyidently  affected  Ehza's  brain.  Violet 
hastened  into  the  anteroom  when  she  heard 
the  old  German's  step, 

'  In  the  name  of  goodness,  what  has  the 
poor  creature  taken  ?'  she  asked,  meeting  the 
professor  with  a  square  bottle  under  his  arm. 

'Nothing  of  consequence,'  he  answered. 
'  There  was  laudanum  in  it ;  you  know  even 
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a  few  drops  affect  her.  The  dose  has  gone 
to  her*  head,  and  now  I  propose  to  send  a 
glass  of  Schnapps  after  it ;  then  she  will  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  like  a  top.' 

'  And— and  your  patient  V  Violet  asked 
hesitatingly. 

'  Oh,  he  is  still  sound— likely  to  stay  so. 
The  sister  is  sitting  by  him,'  said  the  pro- 
fessor. '  At  present,  our  duty  is  towards 
your  friend  Ehzabeth— Eliza,  or  whatever— 
and  do  our  duty  we  must.'  He  hurried  into 
the  salon,  crying,  '  Here  we  are  !  This  is  the 
little  fat  gentleman  that  means  to  save  your 
life,  my  Miss  Bronson  ;'  and  he  brandished 
the  square  bottle  before  the  spSister's  eyes. 

'What  is  he  giving  me'?'  moaned  Eliza, 
sleepily.  'Violet,  I  feel  a  strange  drowsi- 
ness, I  see  double.  Oh !  oh  !  it  is  the 
end  !' 

'  Dominus  vohiscum,'  chanted  the  professor, 
in  a  deep  bass  voice,  as  he  began  to  pour  the 
sparkling  Kquid  into  a  goblet. 

'  Do  go  away,'  said  Violet,  and  took  the 
bottle  from  him,  concealing  her  face  so  that 
EHza  might  not  be  shocked  or  hurt  by  her 
irrepressible  laughter. 

She  mixed  a  little  of  the  spirits  with  a 
judicious  quantity  of  water  and  gave  it  to 
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the  spinster,  who  drank,  and  in  a  few  moments 
grew  both  courageous  and  dizzy. 

'  Sir,  you  have  saved  my  hfe/  she  said, 
turning  towards  the  professor  with  majesty 
tempered  by  tenderness,  while  the  old  sinner 
stood  looking  at  her  and  rubbing  his  hands 
in  glee  ;  '  you  have  saved  my  hfe— I  thank 
you!  I  abhor  your  principles,  I  repudiate 
your  doctrines,  but  I  am  grateful  for  your 
care/ 

'  Good  r  chuckled  the  professor ;  '  schnapps 
for  ever  !' 

'  Violet/  continued  Eliza,  '  I  love  you,  but 
I  shudder  over  your  future  !  I  warn  you 
now  that  if  you  linger  in  this  unhallowed 
land,  and  if  you  do  not  relinquish  Mariolatry, 
you  will  lose  your  soul— lose  your  soul.  His,' 
and  she  pointed  a  finger  of  dreadful  warning 
at  the  professor,  '  Ms  is  lost  already/ 

She  disappeared;  went  straight  to  her 
room,  and,  as  the  professor  had  prophesied, 
slept  sweetly  till  morning. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LA  BELLE  SAMARITAINE, 

Only  the  next  day  Giulia  da  Eimini  again 
presented  herself. 

Miss  Cameron  was  seated  with  Nina  in  the 
salon  she  had  appropriated  to  her  guest,  and, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  Carlo  had  entered  a 
few  moments  before. 

Nina  had  a  headache,  and  Violet  was 
bathing  her  forehead  with  eau-de-Cologne, 
when  her  maid  brought  in  the  duchess's  card. 
The  marchesa  made  a  little  grimace  as  shie 
read  the  name,  and  handed  the  bit  of  coro- 
netted  pasteboard  to  her  friend,  whispering  : 
'  One  must  receive  her  !' 
'  The  visit  is  for  you,'  Violet  answered  in 
the  same  tone,  rising  as  she  spoke ;  '  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  stop.  She  does  not 
oomc  to  see  me — I  have  not  returned  her 
call.' 
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•    But  Nina  caught  her  dress  and  pulled  her 
down  upon  the  sofa  again,  with  an  eager, 
supplicating  look,  while  her  lips  inaudibly 
framed  the  entreaty  : 
*  Stay — do  stay  !' 

'  What  are  you  two  talking  about  f  called 
Carlo  from  the  table,  where  he  sat  trying 
some  combination  of  cards  ;  '  who  is  your 
visitor  V 

'  He  will  go  away  with  her  if  we  don't  let 
her  come  up,'  Nina  murmured  rapidly.  '  If 
you  vex  her,  she  will  punish  me.  Wait  till 
I  am  gone  before  you  take  any  decisive 
step.' 

Violet  stared  in  astonishment,  but  the 
tears  in  the  little  woman's  eyes  softened  her, 
and  she  bowed  acquiescence.  ' 

'  Have  you  both  lost  your  tongues  V  asked 
the  marchese. 

Violet  treated  him  to  a  contemptuous 
glance  which  escaped  his  short  sight,  but 
Nina  caught  it  and  muttered  : 

'  Oh,  don't !'  Then  she  added  aloud  to  her 
maid,  'Tell  madame  I  am  not  well  this 
morning,  but  I  will  see  her.' 

'  What  madame  V  demanded  the  persistent 
Carlo. 

'  The  Duchess  da  Eimini !    As  you  hate 
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women  s  gossip  you  had  better  run  away/ 
said  Violet,  quite  savagely. 

Carlo  laughed,  put  up  his  glass,  glanced  at 
the  speaker,  and  then  at  Nina. 

'  Heaven  help  us  !'  cried  he  ;  '  how  have  I 
ofFended  you,  Miss  Cameron  ?  You  snubbed 
me  in  such  a  wife-like  tone  that  I  had  to 
look  twice  to  be  certain  it  was  not  my  legal 
guardian  who  spoke.' 

'  Your  legal  guardian  is  more  amiable  than 
i;  returned  Violet,  affecting  to  laugh,  for 
Nina's  eyes,  full  of  supplication,  were  still 
upon  her  ;  '  I  am  in  one  of  my  bad  moods, 
when  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  question 
irritates  me.' 

'  Carlo,'  said  Nina,  speaking  so  gaily  that 
Violet  wondered  at  her  self-control,  '  if  you 
know  any  one  of  her  admirers  who  means  to 
risk  his  fate  to-day,  pray  warn  him  not  to 
venture.' 

^It  would  only  be  Christian  charity,'  he 
rephed,  let  his  lorgnon  drop,  and  went  back 
to  his  cards. 

If  there  had  been,  as  Violet  fancied,  a  little 
suspicion  in  his  face,  it  died  out  when  Nina 
spoke  in  that  natural  way,  accompanying 
her  words  with  one  of  her  childish  bursts  ot 
laughter. 
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^  So/  thought  Violet,  '  Master  Carlo  has 
teased  her,  has  he  ?  Well,  he  never  shall 
again,  on  that  woman's  account  !  Make  your 
visit,  madame  the  duchess  !  I  never  expected 
to  be  glad  to  see  you ;  but  this  time  I  am — 
I  am  indeed  !' 

She  rose,  went  over  to  the  table  and  stood 
behind  the  marchese's  chair,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  the  cards  spread  out  upon  the 
cloth,  and  asking  some  question  in  regard  to 
them. 

Madame  da  Rimini  was  announced,  and 
swept  into  the  room  with  her  customary  slow, 
majestic  tread. 

'  My  poor  Nina — my  dearest  Nina  !  Still 
tied  fast  to  that  odious  sofa  I  Heavens,  it  is 
too  cruel  f  she  cried,  moving  towards  the 
couch. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  kiss  ;  Nina  had 
leisure  to  respond,  and  the  duchess  to  utter 
more  sweet,  condohng  words,  before  Violet 
gave  any  sign  of  having  observed  the  visitor's 
entrance  or  moved  so  as  to  permit  Carlo  to 
rise.  She  turned ;  the  duchess  was  reo-ard- 
mg  her,  endeavouring  to  look  as  if  now  she 
had  leisure  to  see  Miss  Cameron,  but  with 
another  expression  visible  in  her  face,  try  as 
she  might  to  hide  it,  a  certain  wondering 
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fear  if  it  were  possible  a  slight  could  befall 
her. 

Violet  made  a  low  obeisance ;  but  in  spite 
of  her  gracious  manner,  no  woman  could 
have  failed  to  understaud  her  hostile  inteur 
tions. 

'Si  matinale  et  si  belle,  madame  la  ditchessef 
she  cried.  '  How  good  of  you  to  come  so 
often  to  see  the  marchesa  in  her  imprison- 
ment !  You  are  a  true  sister  of  charity  in 
your  kindness  to  the  wounded  and  suffer- 
ing.' 

A  faint  quiver  disturbed  the  duchess's 
firm  mouth,  but  almost  imperceptible  as  it 
was,  Nina  caught  it.  She  waited  in  a  thrill 
of  pleasurable  expectation.  Violet  meant 
to  deal  the  odious  creature  some  cruel  blow^ 
and  Violet  would  do  it  neatly  and  well — the 
Russian  could  trust  her. 

But  though  the  duchess  feared  that  her 
little  secret  had  been  discovered,  she  did  not 
intend  to  be  stabbed  by  this  impertinent 
American,  if  her  well-trained  skill  could 
parry  the  thrust. 

'  A  visit  to  so  old  and  valued  a  friend  as 
the  marchesa  could  scarcely  come  under  that 
head,  chare  demoiselle,'  she  replied,  with  a 
supercilious  little  smile  which   put  Violet 
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outside  the  pale  of  such  intimacy  as  pointedly 
as  words  could  have  done. 

The  two  women  of  course  understood  her 
meaning,  but  it  was  Greek  to  Carlo  in  his 
mascuhne  dulness,  though  he  perceived  that 
matters  were  not  going  smoothly  between 
the  duchess  and  Violet.  He  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other,  then  stole  a  furtive  look 
at  his  wife ;  but  Nina,  busy  arranging  her 
cushions,  appeared  as  innocent  as  a  dove. 

'No  matter  what  head  her  visit  comes 
under,  I  can't  see  what  I  have  done  that  the 
duchess  should  refuse  to  notice  me,'  he  said 
hastily,  moving  forward  as  he  spoke. 

'  Ah,  are  you  there,  marchese  V  returned 
she  in  her  indolent  voice,  vouchsafing  him  a 
glance  very  different  from  that  which  she  had 
bestowed  upon  Violet.  Sunshine  was  not 
softer  than  the  smile  he  received  ;  a  lance  not 
sharper  than  the  look  shot  at  Miss  Cameron. 
She  sank  into  a  seat  and  extended  him  the 
tips  of  her  daintily-gloved  fingers,  which  he 
kissed  in  his  graceful  Italian  fashion. 

'  And  what  news  of  the  match  V  she  asked 
eagerly.    '  Is  it  to  come  off  or  not  V 

'  Yes ;  I  beHeve  it  is  decided  for  Saturday.' 

'  What  match  V  Nina  inquired. 

'  Between  Marco  Goldoni's  horse  and  one 
of  Harry  Stanhope  s/  Carlo  explained. 
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'  And  I  have  dozens  and  dozens  of  gloves 
on  it/  cried  the  duchess,  in  the  same  pretty, 
eager  way.  '  March ese,  do  tell  me  that 
Marco's  grey  will  win  !' 

But,  interested  as  she  appeared,  Nina  knew 
she  had  rushed  into  the  subject  merely  to 
hinder  Miss  Cameron  from  speaking.  The 
little  woman  chafed  inwardly  that  the  thrust 
she  felt  confident  Violet  had  meant  to  deal 
should  be  so  easily  prevented,  and  for  Carlo 
to  have  aided  the  duchess,  even  uninten- 
tionally, doubled  Nina  s  annoyance. 

During  some  moments  the  trotting-match 
was  enthusiastically  talked  of;  Nina  took 
her  share  in  the  conversation,  but  Violet  sat 
aloof,  the  visitor  s  own  words  giving  her  the 
right  to  consider  that  she  had  no  more  to  do 
with  playing  hostess  than  if  she  had  met  the 
lady  under  the  marchesa's  roof. 

Now,  if  Giulia  had  left  matters  on  this 
footing,  she  might  perhaps  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Miss  Cameron  to  hit  her  with 
a  buttonless  foil ;  but  that  lady's  courteous,  yet 
palpable  negation  of  any  concern  in  her  visit, 
irritated  the  Sicilian  beyond  eudurance,  and 
urged  her  imprudently  on  to  be  the  assailant 
in  a  second  clashing  of  swords,  convinced  that 
if  the  American  had  been  cognizant  of  her 
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little  escapade,  she  would  have  betrayed  the 
fact  on  their  first  encounter. 

Unfortunately  for  Giulia  she  did  not 
understand  Violet,  and  rushed  on  her  fate — 
that  of  being  exposed  before  Carlo.  Some 
remark  of  Miss  Cameron's,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Nina,  afforded  the  duchess  a 
delightful  opportunity  to  sneer  at  America 
and  the  freedom  granted  unmarried  women 
in  that  country. 

'  It  seems  odd  to  us  Latins/  said  she  in 
her  sweetest  voice,  and  one  must  have  heard 
an  Italian  utter  a  mechancete  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, '  but  we  are  so  antiquated,  so  prejudiced^ 
so  ignorant,  we  European  women,  com.pared 
with  the  dazzling  transatlantic  beauties!' 
She  addressed  Nina,  but  by  an  indescribable 
something,  for  she  made  no  gesture,  rendered 
the  compHment  to  American  women  a  tribute 
of  special  admiration  and  delicate  mockery  to 
Violet  Cameron  herself.  ^  How  one  envies 
the  brilliant  creatures !  One  might  admit 
their  supremacy  in  point  of  loveliness  and 
wit,  and  still  be  patient,  but  it  is  the  liberty 
allowed  them  which  irks  us,  held  in  bondage 
by  tiresome  old  customs.' 

'  Yes,  yes/  cried  Ninaj  just  to  push  GiuHa 
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forward  to  her  doom,  ready,  Eussian-like, 
to  enjoy  her  enemy's  defeat  the  more  from 
having  feared  that  it  would  fail.  '  You  are 
right,  duchess ;  but  still,  would  such  freedom 
suit  our  ideas  T 

'  Ah,  that  is  the  question  I  I  am  afraid  we 
glory  in  our  slavery  to  custom  ;  it  is  ingrained 
in  our  natures.  Still,  one  envies  the  Ameri- 
cans all  the  same !  One  would  like  to  hate 
them,  but,  being  women,  we  appreciate  their 
fascinations  too  thoroughly  to  do  that.' 

'Upon  my  word,  Fleur  Violette,  that 
pretty  speech  deserves  your  best  courtesy,' 
cried  Carlo,  really  behoving  that  the  duchess 
desired  to  be  especially  agreeable. 
'  Oh,  a  man  was  Nina's  thought. 
'  But,  duchess,'  asked  Violet,  '  what  do  you 
so  particularly  envy  us  Americans  V 

'  I  have  said — the  freedom  granted  our 
sex  in  your  native  land.' 

'  Surely,  once  married,  an  Italian  woman  is 
free  enough,'  said  Violet ;  and  the  duchess 
saw  her  own  error,  but  could  not  remedy 
it. 

'  When  freedom  comes  too  late  1'  sighed  she, 
hoping  to  silence  Violet  by  the  difficulty  of 
finding  any  answer  with  a  sting  in  it  which 
would  not  appear  a  rudcuess. 
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'  How  V  exclaimed  Miss  Cameron.  '  Free- 
dom cannot  come  too  late  !' 

Giulia  shook  her  stately  head,  saying  : 

'  Ah,  Nina  darling,  mademoiselle  argues  as 
an  unmarried  lady  naturally  would  !  She 
does  not  know  those  dreadful  tyrants  as  we 
do,'  waving  two  fingers  towards  Carlo,  and 
giving  him  a  smile,  as  she  spoke. 

'  Oh,'  said  Carlo,  '  Miss  Cameron  is  a  cruel, 
icy-hearted  creature,  utterly  indifferent  even 
to  attractions  like  mine.' 

'  There  may  be  a  reason  for  that,'  laughed 
the  duchess.  '  You  must  not  forget  the  in- 
teresting invalid  below  stairs  !  By  the  way, 
how  is  Mr.  Aylmer  this  morning  ?' 

'  Better/  said  Nina  and  Carlo,  speaking  at 
once. 

'Better,'  repeated  Violet,  laughing  gaily 
as  she  spoke.  '  But  take  care,  duchess,  that 
you  content  yourself  with  inquiring  here! 
That  cross  old  professor  is  lying  in  wait !  Oh, 
if  you  had  seen  him  the  other  day  dash  up 
here,  and  shake  your  pretty  bunch  of  jessa- 
mines in  our  faces,  accusing  us  of  trying  to 
poison  his  patient,  when  Nina  could  not  leave 
her  sofa,  and  I  could  not  dream  of  intruding 
into  the  lion's  den,  being  an  American  woman 
in  a  foreign  land — and  unmarried  f 
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Blush  'I  Yes,  the  duchess  did,  through  all 
her  rouge  !  Carlo  gave  her  one  furious  glance, 
and  began  to  rearrange  his  cards  ;  Nina  nursed 
her  foot,  in  order  to  hide  her  face,  conscious 
that  its  triumph  would  not  bear  exposure  ; 
Violet  sat  calm  as  a  summer  morning. 

'  Marchese,'  she  added,  '  did  I  not  tell  you 
the  duchess  was  a  good  Samaritan?  But, 
alas,  in  our  century  Samaritans  meet  with  a 
poor  reward  !  The  professor  still  vows  that 
her  kind  visit  to  Mr.  Aylmer  retarded  his  re- 
covery by  at  least  a  fortnight.' 

The  duchess— not  quick-witted,  though 
shrewd — tried  to  laugh ;  Carlo  made  a  still 
more  miserable  pretence  at  merriment ;  Nina 
remained  occupied  with  her  foot ;  Violet's 
smiling  serenity  knew  no  change. 

'  Warning  r  cried  Carlo,  somewhat  too 
bitterly.  '  Don't  play  the  Samaritan— one  is 
not  appreciated.' 

'  Don't  be  found  out,  you  mean,  else  the 
professors  fall  upon  you,'  Miss  Cameron  gaily 
amended,  with  a  glance  at  the  duchess  which 
sent  the  Sicilian's  blood  up  to  boihng- 
heat. 

Before  any  additional  words  could  be  spoken 
by  either  of  the  group,  Antonio  announced 
fresh  visitors— witty  Lady  Harcourt,  bring- 
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ing-  in  her  train  Gherardi,  Harry  Stanhope, 
and  several  other  men. 

'  I  knew  if  we  sent  up  our  names  we  should 
not  be  admitted,'  cried  her  ladyship.  '  So  I 
persuaded  these  cowards  to  help  me  storm 
the  citadel.' 

There  followed  a  torrent  of  merry  talk.  In 
the  midst  of  it,  after  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
take  a  part,  appear  at  ease,  and  at  the  same 
time  soften  Carlo  by  sundry  beseeching 
glances,  to  which  he,  obdurate  as  a  Trojan, 
paid  no  attention,  Madame  da  Rimini  rose. 
^  '  Going  to  leave  poor  Nina  already  V  ques- 
tioned Violet,  sweetly. 

The  duchess  turned  on  her.  The  enamel 
of  pohteness  cracked  in  the  heat  of  her  wrath, 
and  gave  a  ghmpse  of  the  coarse  virago  under, 

'  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do,'  she  re- 
plied 3  and  her  voice  was  so  sharp  that  every- 
body looked  up,  but  she  struggled  in  vain  to 
subdue  nature.  '  I  shall  come  again  when  I 
may  be  of  some  use  to  my  friend.' 

'Samaritaine  toujours,'  said  Violet,  and 
that  wretched  Carlo  laughed,  looking  full  in 
the  duchess's  face  the  while. 

The  luckless  Giulia  stood  dumb  for  an 
instant. 

' Stanhope,' said  Carlo,  'give  madame  your 
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arm  to  her  carriage  ;  but  take  Paulo  witli 
you  to  protect  her  from  your  fascinations,  and 
to  make  Lady  Harcourt  and  my  wife  say 
bitter  things  of  her,  out  of  sheer  jealousy,  on 
account  of  her  cavaliers.' 

Now  the  Englishman  was  elderly  and  un- 
impressionable, and  Paulo  was  the  duchess's 
own  brother-in-law,  whom  she  hated  with  a 
hatred  surpassing  even  that  of  women. 

Nina  metaphorically  flapped  the  wings  of 
her  soul  in  delight,  but  poor  Carlo  was  only  a 
man,  and  hastened  to  impair  the  perfect  retri- 
bution he  had  brought  about. 

'  I  am  master  of  the  house  for  the  nonce,' 
he  added,  '  and  cannot  leave  Miss  Cameron 
exposed  to  the  wiles  and  enormities  of  these 
other  male  monsters.' 

'  Oh,  you  goose  !'  Nina  mentally  groaned. 

The  duchess,  so  pale  with  anger  that  the 
spots  of  rouge  showed  like  a  blotch  on  either 
eheek,  seized  the  advantage  ^iven  by  Carlo's 
superfluous  words. 

'  Miss  Cameron  will  lend  you  to  me  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,'  said  she.  '  I  am  afraid  of 
the  dangerous  Colonel,  and  Paulo  came  on 
purpose  to  make  love  to  Nina.  You  can't  in 
decency  refuse  him  three  minutes  free  from 
your  Argus  eyes.' 
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^  Mille  diahles  /  she  has  the  best  of  it  after 
sill  y  thought  the  Httle  Kussian. 

But  the  Muscovite  reckoned  defeat  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  American  re- 
serve, bent  on  punishing  the  offender  to  the 
uttermost. 

'  Go,  Carlo,  my  friend,'  said  Violet;  ^  see 
the  duchess  safe  to  her  carriage.  The  pro- 
fessor lies  in  wait  for  her,  and  if  she  so  much 
as  looks  towards  the  door  of  the  den  where 
he  is  torturing  his  victim,  he  will  fall  upon 
her.' 

*  What,  what !'  cried  Lady  Harcourt. 
*  Giulia,  have  you  been  trying  to  prevent 
that  New  World  barbarian  from  dying  in 
peace  V 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Violet,  quick  as  a 
flash,  *  she  went  in  the  other  day  and  laid 
sweet  jessamines  on  his  pillow,  and  the  pro- 
fessor nearly  murdered  Nina  and  poor  me,  jusi 
because  we  were  women  too,  and  the  offendei 
— la  belle  Samaritaine — had  escaped,  and  he 
found  only  us  innocents  to  visit  his  wrath 
upon.' 

In  many  circles  the  bit  of  comedy  might 
have  been  wasted,  but  these  types  of 
Florentine  society  appreciated  the  scene  as 
thoroughly  as  ever  a  knot  of  Parisian  critics 
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enjoyed  the  most  delicately-drawn  exhibition 
of  character  in  one  of  Victorien  Sardou  s 
plays. 

The  duchess  knew  it,  and  the  o^epliqite 
rested  with  her.  To  remain  silent  would  be 
to  damn  herself.  Florence  might  pass  over 
impropriety,  but  not  stupidity.  And,  difficult 
as  the  situation  was  in  itself,  her  fierce  anger 
increased  its  difficulties.  But  she  must 
answer.  She  could  be  coarse  if  wit  failed ; 
at  least  the  men  would  believe  what  she  said 
witty,  just  on  account  of  its  coarseness. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  professor,'  said 
she  ;  '  I  have  already  appeased  him.  I  agreed 
to  give  Carlo  up  to  you,  dear  Miss  Cameron, 
and  to  let  Nina  have  the  American.'  But 
the  quizzical  glances  directed  towards  her 
drove  her  on  to  add  :  '  To  ratify  the  bargain,, 
the  professor  is  to  sup  with  me  on  Sunday 
night.  Will  you  all  come  ?  Lady  Harcourt^ 
promise  in  the  general  name.' 

'  I  promise,'  returned  my  lady,  '  promise 
for  all.    We  shall  not  forget.' 

'An  revoir,  dear,'  said  the  duchess,  and 

kissed  Violet's  cheek. 

She  floated  out  on  the  marchcse's  arm,  and 

the  instant  the  door  closed  Lady  Harcourt 

exclaimed  : 
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^  I  don't  understand  the  mot  of  the  charade, 
but,  great  heavens  !  Violet  Cameron,  you 
mast  have  hit  her  hard  when  she  was  pushed 
to  the  extreme  of  giving  a  supper !' 

^  Don't  understand  the  mot  /'  cried  Gherardi. 
*  Well,  I  fancy  poor  Aylmer  would  ' 

'  Hush  r  broke  in  her  ladyship.  ^  We  may 
be  scandalous  in  Florence,  but  a  sick  man's 
room  and  his  female  visitors  are  sacred — 
silence,  evil  tongue  !' 

Going  downstairs,  the  duchess  for  a  little 
talked  any  nonsense  that  would  come  into 
her  head^  just  to  give  it  time  to  stop  whirling^ 
then  wondered  quickly  what  explanation 
would  be  best,  or  rather  least  hurtful  to 
her  cause,  and  ended  by  ignoring  the 
matter.' 

'  Oh,  marchese,'  she  said,  '  I  have  to  go  to 
that  dreadful  railway  man  about  the  divi- 
dends ;  can't  you  be  good  natured,  and  bully 
him  for  me  V 

'  I  could  have  done  so  last  week,'  retorted 
he ;  '  but  Gresham  and  I  quarrelled  yester- 
day. I  only  know  one  person  who  could  soften 
him,  that's  Aylmer — but  he  is  too  ill.' 

The  speech  was  not  bad  for  a  man's  effort, 
but  it  gave  the  duchess  a  chance. 

'  Cruel !'  she  cried,  released  his  arm,  and 
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drooped  into  an  attitude  of  dignified  melan- 
choly. '  You  could  hear  me  insulted — you 
can  try  to  wound  me  after  !' 

'The  odour  of  jessamine  always  turns  my 
stomach/  said  Carlo. 

'  Then  luckily  I  did  not  find  you  that  day/ 
exclaimed  the  duchess,  with  a  burst  of  truth- 
fulness wonderfully  well  done.  ^  I  did  go  into 
the  creature's  room.  The  doors  were  open — 
I  thought  I  heard  your  voice.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  I  was  sorry  for  having  teased  you 
that  last  evening.  But  you  were  not  there. 
I  ran  out — the  bouquet  must  have  fallen 
from  my  corsage.  Oh^  that  wretched,  mali- 
cious woman !' 

Carlo  waited  calmly  till  she  had  finished, 
tlien  extended  his  arm  anew,  saying  only  : 

'  Shall  I  tell  your  people  to  drive  to 
Gresham  s  office  V 

The  duchess  shut  her  lips  hard,  to  keep 
from  panting,  like  a  person  who  had  mounted 
a  steep  hill  too  fast.  Carlo  put  her  hand  in 
his  arm  and  led  her  on. 

'  Where  to  V  he  asked,  as  they  reached  the 
court. 

'  Homo,'  she  answered  fixintly ;  then, 
making  a  violent  effort  to  recover  herself 
and  speak  playfully,  she  added,  '  If  you  like 
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to  come,  1*11  give  you  some  punch,  instead  of 
English  four  o'clock  tea.' 

'  I  am  heart-broken  ;  but  I  promised  to 
sit  awhile  with  poor  Aylmer/  returned  he, 
and  helped  her  into  the  carriage. 

From  a  window  which  overlooked  the 
courtyard,  that  malicious  Gherardi  watched 
the  pair  and  cried,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
marchesa's  presence  : 

'  He  goes — he  does  not  go  !  Which  side 
do  you  take,  Lady  Harcourt ;  and  how  many 
pairs  of  gloves  upon  it  V 

'  He  goes  !'  exclaimed  Stanhope.  '  Fifty 
pounds  to  ten  !' 

'  You  have  lost,'  said  Lady  Harcourt,  who 
had  reached  the  window ;  '  and  you  are  fitly 
punished  for  speaking !' 

Everybody  was  gone  at  last ;  the  marchesa 
and  Violet  were  alone. 

'You  angel  r  cried  Nina;  ^  but  oh,  you 
have  made  a  terrible  enemy— Sicihan — take 
care  !' 

'CUe?  returned  Violet,  with  an  accent 
perfectly  Itahan  and  a  disregard  of  conse- 
quences purely  Anglo-Saxon. 

'  I  had  been  a  little  jealous,  I  will  admit 
now,'  pursued  Nina ;  '  it  was  the  first  time- 
it  will  be  the  last  where  GiuHa  is  concerned  ! 
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My  dear,  Carlo  will  never  forgive  tlie  blow 
to  his  vanity :  she  had  written  him  a  letter 
only  that  morning.' 

'  He  cared  nothing  for  her  ;  you  cannot 
think  he  did  !' 

'  No,  no  ;  not  in  earnest— but  he  is  a  man ! 
However,  it  is  ended,  thanks  to  you.  If 
ever  I  can  repay  you,  I  vow — no,  I  won  t, 
for  women  always  break  their  oaths.' 

'  Don't  repeat  that  stale  old  slander,'  said 
Violet ;  '  not  women,  only  the  make- 
believes.' 

'  But  I  love  you  !  Let  me  hug  yoix,  this 
instant!  I  never  was  troubled  about  him 
before  ;  though,  if  I  repeat  that  so  often, 
you  will  not  believe  me.  Well,  you  have 
cured  him!  Oh,  the  cat!  she  will  never 
dupe  him  now— but  you— you— oh,  my 
dear !' 

'Bah!'  said  Violet;  '  did  Giulia  da  Rimini 
suppose  she  was  a  match  for  us  ?  Let  her 
try  to  punish  me — we  shall  see!  In  the 
meantime,  my  love,  we  will  have  some  tea, 
just  to  get  the  taste  of  her  name  out  of  our 
mouths.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DEAD    AS  PHARAOH. 

Miss  Cameron  did  not  like  to  think  of  her 
visit  to  the  sick-room,  for  each  time  she  did 
so  the  circumstances  connected  therewith 
seemed  to  increase  in  significance.  Many  of 
her  sex  would  have  contented  themselves  with 
expending  censure  on  the  duchess,  but  this 
was  contrary  to  Violet's  creed,  which  recog- 
nised the  injustice  of  condemning  a  woman 
and  letting  the  man  go  scot-free. 

Still  she  rejoiced  at  having  punished  Giulia. 
She  detested  exhibitions  of  spite,  and  would 
liave  scorned  to  employ  them  in  her  own 
behalf ;  but  in  this  instance  her  conduct  was 
justified  by  its  motive  :  she  had  acted  in 
defence  of  her  friend — had  triumphed  too. 
Only  the  day  before  the  duchess's  supper,  an 
opportunity  offered  of  proving  this. 

Lady  Harcourt  called  at  the  house  to  leave 
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some  wonderful  remedy,  for  which  she  had 
sent  to  England,  and  which  was  to  cure 
Nina  s  ankle  in  a  magical  fashion.  Violet 
and  the  marchese  had  been  out  on  horseback, 
and  came  in  just  as  her  ladyship  had  risen  to 
take  leave. 

'I  can't  even  stop  to  say  ''How  do  you  do,"  ^ 
she  said,  '  for  I  have  to  go  to  a  breakfast,  a 
concert,  and  into  the  bargain  sell  a  picture 
for  a  young  painter  dear  to  my  soul,  who  is 
dying  of  consumption.' 

'  Occupation  enough  for  one  morning, 
certainly,'  returned  Violet. 

M  shall  see  you  both  to-morrow  night,' 
continued  Lady  Harcourt.  '  Eemember, 
Giulia  gives  us  a  supper  !  Never,  not  even 
when  presented  to  his  gracious  majesty  on 
my  seventeenth  birthday,  was  I  in  such 
excitement,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  again 
if  I  should  live  a  thousand  years.  Dear, 
blessed  Giulia  never  gave  a  supper  before 
and  will  never  give  another,  so  I  mean  the 
affair  to  be  memorable.' 

'  If  she  dies  when  the  bills  come  in,  her 
death  will  rest  on  your  conscience,'  said 
Carlo. 

'  There  will  be  no  bills,  caro  mio/  replied 
her  ladyship.  'Every  resta  urateur,ivoiii  Donoy 
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down  to  the  lowest  tyro,  knows  your  charming 
enslaver  too  well  to  send  so  much  as  a  made- 
leine  to  her  house,  unless  paid  in  advance.' 

'  Not  even  a  Madeleine  penitente  V  asked 
Violet. 

'  She  might  consider  the  offering  personal/ 
rejoined  Carlo. 

'She  will  be  one  herself,  you  wicked 
American  witch — is  already  ;  not  on  account 
of  her  sins,  but  her  rashness  in  proposing  the 
supper,'  added  Lady  Harcourt,  laughing. 

'  She  could  prove  her  penitence  and  avoid 
the  feast  by  entering  a  convent/  said  Violet, 

^  Don't  condemn  her  to  that,'  cried  Nina. 
*  At  least,  give  her  the  privilege  of  a  mon- 
astery. 

•  She  will  get  out  of  the  dilemma  without 
adopting  any  such  extreme  measures/  said 
Carlo. 

'  Not  this  time  !'  returned  Lady  Harcourt, 
triumphantly.  '  I  have  WTitten  her  three 
notes  and  sent  several  men  to  ask  the  hour 
— she  can't  escape.  I  told  her  I  should  bring 
some  friends  whom  I  had  already  invited  to 
my  house.' 

'  That  is  fiendish  cruelty/  said  Violet. 

'  On  your  part/  retorted  my  lady.  '  You 
forced  her  into  giving  the   supper,  Violet 
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Cameron.  You  put  her  in  a  corner,  and  she 
had  to  eat  you  or  be  eaten  in  order  to  get  out. 
She  chose  the  latter  alternative.  But  wait, 
my  dear.  Giulia  will  pay  you  before  the 
winter  is  over,  or  rather,  make  you  pay, 
supper  and  all  !' 

'  Keally  !'  laughed  Violet.    '  How  am  I  in 

fault  r 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  I  ask  no  questions,  I 
await  the  course  of  events.  I  am  reasonably 
fond  of  you,  I  adore  her — ga  va  sans  dire ! 
If  she  poisons  you  111  come  to  the  funeral,  I 
promise  that.'  And  off  my  lady  ran,  pausing 
in  the  doorway  long  enough  to  add,  '  I  shall 
stop  downstairs  to  inquire  after  poor  Aylmer, 
but  the  professor  need  not  be  vexed,  for  I 
have  no  jessamines  to  leave,  and  no  reputa- 
tion.   I  say  that  to  save  you  the  trouble.' 

'  Supper  indeed  !'  quoth  Carlo.  '  I  know 
one  person  who  will  not  be  deluded.' 

'  But  you  will  go — you  must,'  said  Nina  ; 
and  you  too,  Violet.' 

'  There  is  no  necessity  in  my  case.  The 
duchess  made  it  so  evident  she  was  not  visiting 
me  the  day  she  gave  the  invitation,  that  I  am 
absolved  from  any  part  therein.  But  Carlo 
is  not,  and  for  once  in  the  annals  of  anybody's 
history,  pleasure  will  be  united  with  duty.' 
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'  Then  have  some  refreshment  ready  for  me 
when  I  ^et  back.  I  shall  be  starved  if  I  trust 
to  what  I  get  there,'  cried  Carlo. 

'  Entendu  !'  said  Violet.  '  But  be  sure  you 
appear  in  time  to  partake  of  it,  though  Circe 
and  all  her  nymphs  stand  in  the  way.' 

'  I  am  sick  of  Circe,  and  I  hate  her  nymphs,' 
rejoined  Carlo. 

Nina  glanced  at  Violet  from  the  corners  of 
her  beautiful  almond-shaped  eyes.  Carlo  w^as 
looking  at  his  wife,  but  he  lost  the  glance, 
though  Violet,  whose  head  was  half  turned 
away,  caught  it  distinctly.  If  the  married 
pair  lived  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  Carlo 
w^ould  never  be  permitted  to  dream  that 
Nina  had  for  an  instant  been  jealous  of  the 
duchess.  Indeed,  while  this  by-play  went 
on,  his  thoughts  ran  in  this  fashion  : 

'  I  swear  that  little  wife  of  mine  is  the 
daintiest,  sweetest,  most  charming  creature 
in  the  world.  It  is  ridiculous  that  I  could 
have  been  attracted  by  that  great  coarse 
Bimini — I  never  was  !' 

And,  though  neither  of  the  ladies  were 
observing  him,  so  far  as  he  knew,  both  were 
as  cognisant  of  his  reflections  as  if  he  had  put 
them  into  spoken  language. 

Carlo's  fancy  for  the  duchess,  already  on 
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the  wane  when  her  misadventure  occurred^ 
had  been  killed  outright  as  dead  as 
Pharaoh. 

He  went  to  the  famous  supper  which  would 
supply  Lady  Harcourt  with  gibes  and  jests 
during  the  whole  season.  There  was  a 
mayonnaise  and  weak  punch  with  the  sugar 
left  out,  and  the  duchess  informed  her  guests 
that  one  glass  of  punch  would  do  nobody  any 
harm,  and  nobody  was  tempted  to  try  a 
second. 

But  beggarly  as  the  feast  appeared  to  the 
invited,  the  expense  rankled  in  Giulia's  mind. 
She  would  without  hesitation  lavish  thou- 
sands of  francs  upon  her  dress,  or  lose  them  at 
cards — would  in  both  cases,  if  impossible  to 
avoid  the  necessity,  pay  her  debts  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  resignation^  but  in  spite 
of  this  she  was  miserly  beyond  belief.  So  she 
had  two  causes  for  virulent  hatred  against 
Violet^  and  positively  she  hated  her  worse  for 
having  unintentionally  forced  her  to  give  the 
supper  than  for  deliberately  exposing  her  to 
Carlo.  She  did  not  care  about  him,  but  he 
had  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  ready  money.  The  duchess  wanted  money^ 
was  terribly  cramped  this  season,  and  she  had 
meant  him  to  pay  certain  debts,  the  creditors 
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for  which  were  importunate  creatures  who 
gave  her  no  peace. 

A  caprice  for  Laurence  Aylmer  she  had, 
and  a  singularly  strong  one,  insensible  as  he 
seemed  to  her  fascinations.  She  had  been 
confident  the  day  she  entered  his  rooms  that 
she  could  do  so  with  impunity. 

When  she  went  to  the  house  she  had  not 
dreamed  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  seeing 
him,  but  as  she  was  descending  the  stairs, 
she  perceived  that  the  doors  of  the  ground- 
floor  apartment  were  open— not  a  soul  in 
sight. 

The  duchess  peeped  into  the  first  salon- 
empty.  She  passed  on.  In  the  second  room 
the  sister  knelt  before  the  statue  of  some 
saint,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  prayer  that  she  was  lost  to  all 
sublunary  surroundings.  Giuha  noiselessly 
crossed  the  carpeted  floor  and  gained  the 
sick-room. 

Aylmer  slept,  his  head  supported  high 
upon  the  pillows  ;  the  open  collar  of  his  night- 
shirt exposing  the  graceful  neck  and  the  out- 
hnes  of  the  muscular  shoulders. 

The  woman  crept  up  to  the  bed,  leaned 
over  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  throat. 
The  caress  roused  the  wounded  man;  he 
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opened  his  great  eyes,  into  which  a  sudden 
feverish  brightness  rushed,  and  half  raised 
himself  uttering  some  incoherent  exclamation. 
She  believed  that  he  recognised  her,  but  she 
heard  a  step  in  the  room  at  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  and  fled,  afraid  of  discovery- 
dropping  the  bouquet  of  jessamines  on  his 
pillow  as  she  hurried  away. 

She  ran  out  just  in  time  to  escape  the  pro- 
fessor, ran  through  the  salon  where  the  sister 
still  knelt,  and  reached  the  outer  door,  but 
before  she  could  cross  the  threshold,  met 
Antonio. 

'  I  have  made  a  most  unfortunate  blunder,' 
she  said  quickly ;  '  I  thought  the  Marchesa 
Magnoletti  was  established  in  this  apart- 
ment !  Luckily  neither  the  sick  man  nor  his 
nurse  saw  me.  Say  nothing  about  my 
mistake,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  most  annoying 
to  me  and  as  she  spoke,  she  actually  put  ten 
francs  in  his  hand  !  She  would  almost  rather 
have  submitted  to  the  loss  of  one  of  her  per- 
fect teeth,  but  there  was  no  escape  !^ 

During  the  ensuing  fortnight  Miss  Came- 
ron's visits  to  the  sick-room  continued  \cij 
frequent. 

The  professor  would  come  for  Ivor,  and  she 
could  not  refuse  his  request ;  indeed,  there 
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was  no  reason  why  she  should,  save  the  per- 
sonal shrinking  caused  by  her  belief  that  the 
patient  mistook  her  for  Giulia  Rimini, 
since  he  babbled  about  the  jessamines  and 
her  sudden  disappearance.  Why  had  she 
gone — why  1    And  did  she  remember  

What  ?  The  often-begun  sentence  could 
never  get  itself  finished.  His  mind  was 
always  unable  to  seize  one  special  incident 
that  he  desired  to  recall,  though  it  haunted 
his  fancy  with  wearisome  persistency. 

^  I  can't  tell  it — I  can't  tell  it  !'  he  would 
say,  in  a  despairing  tone,  then  sometimes 
become  vexed  that  she  did  not  help  him,  and 
cry  :  '  You  could  give  me  the  word,  and  you 
will  not ;  you  are  cruel — cruel  !' 

But  the  instant  he  said  this  he  regretted 
it,  and  would  snatch  her  hands  and  press  his 
fevered  lips  on  them,  exclaiming  : 

'  I  did  not  mean  that ;  you  know  I  did 
not  !  Say  you  are  sure  I  did  not  mean 
it!' 

Violet  could  neglect  no  effort  to  quiet  him. 
The  professor  told  her  frankly  that  the 
humouring  of  his  fancies  might  have  a  great 
effect  upon  his  recovery.  Indeed,  if  she 
hesitated  about  letting  the  sick  man  hold  her 
hand,  or  kept  him  waiting  for  an  answer  to- 
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liis  eager  questions,  she  would  immediately 
become  aware  of  the  professor  s  head  thrust 
in  at  the  door,  his  lynx-eyes  glaring  at  her 
from  under  their  bushy  brows.  Nor  did  he 
content  himself  with  glaring;  he  did  not 
scruple  even  to  shake  his  fist  at  her,  while 
he  stood  on  one  leg  and  waved  the  other  in 
the  air  like  an  impatient  Mercury  preparing 
for  flight. 

Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  her  pity  and 
annoyance — her  inexplicable  bitterness  to- 
wards the  patient— her  anger  at  herself  for 
such  emotion — a  fit  of  laughter  would  seize 
Violet,  forcing  her  to  bury  her  head  in  the 
counterpane  to  smother  the  ill-timed  mer- 
riment which  hurt  her  cruelly  all  the  while. 
To  catch  the  absurd  side  of  the  situation, 
yet  comprehend  so  clearly  its  grave  aspect, 
seemed  like  regarding  a  dismal  tragedy 
and  seeing  some  evil-disposed  imp  thrust  a 
grotesque  caricature  thereof  close  at  its 
side. 

On  a  certain  evening  the  professors 
patience,  never  his  strong  point — a  thing 
noticeable  both  in  great  savants  and  great 
saints — liad  been  completely  exhausted  by 
his  patient's  liaving  dehrium  when  he  ought 
to  be  sane,  and  beliaving  in  every  particular 
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just  the  opposite  of  what  was  his  obvious 
duty.  So  when  the  doctor  heard  the  outer 
doors  open  to  admit  Miss  Cameron  on  her 
return  from  the  opera,  he  dashed  into  the 
entrance-hall.  In  his  haste  he  nearly  fell 
over  the  lady,  and  was  freshly  irritated  by 
the  burst  of  laughter  wherewith  she  acknow- 
ledged his  presence ;  standing  there  so  beau- 
tiful in  her  white  draperies,  that  the  professor 
could  not  decide  which  emotion  predominated 
in  his  soul — a  wicked  desire  to  shake  her,  or 
a  ridiculous  impulse  to  go  on  his  knees  as  if 
one  of  the  angehc  beings,  concerning  whose 
existence  he  affected  such  doubts  in  his  dis- 
cussions with  Eliza  Bronson,  had  suddenly 
appeared  before  him. 

'What  have  I  done  that  you  should  try 
to  bring  my  ill-spent  existence  to  an  abrupt 
close  by  running  over  me?'  Miss  Cameron 
asked. 

'  Done  r  thundered  the  professor.  '  Every^ 
body  does  the  very  thing  that  is  out  of  place 
and  absurd  !' 

'  Witness  your  trying  to  crush  me  when  I 
enter  my  house,'  laughed  Violet. 

'I  am  not  talking  about  myself,'  he 
grumbled.    '  It  is  no  matter  about  me  !' 

VOL.   I.  g 
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'  And  no  matter  if  I  am  broken  in  pieces,  I 
suppose  r  returned  she,  still  laughing. 

'  Oh.,  very  well !  If  you  can  do  nothing 
better  than  sneer,  and  behave  like— like — 
well,  like  a  woman — ach,  mein  Gott,  there  is 
no  other  comparison  serves— then  111  leave 
you  !'  thundered  the  professor. 

'  First  you  had  better  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter,'  said  Violet. 

^Matter!'  he  echoed.  '  Everything— ex- 
cept, indeed,  what  ought  to  happen !  I  swear 
by  the  river  Styx  and  the  northern  god  Thor, 
that  never,  never — if  I  live  to  be  old  as 
Methuselah,  and  visionary  as  EUza  Bronson's 
St.  Paul— will  I  ever  again  take  the  charge 
of  an  American !  No,  not  if  we  were  the 
only  two  people  left  on  this  terrestrial  globe  !' 

'  I  know  what  ails  you/  said  Violet.  '  You 
have  had  no  supper.' 

'  I  wonder  when  I  could  have  found  an  in- 
stant to  snatch  a  morsel  !'  cried  he. 

^Go  upstairs,  and  you  shall  have  many 
morsels — toothsome  and  indigestible  as  any 
that  even  a  German  cook  could  devise.  An- 
tonio, take  good  care  of  the  professor,  and  see 
he  has  some  beer,'  she  added,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  towards  that  personage,  who 
stood  secretly  smiling  at  the  irate  savant.   '  I 
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will  sit  with  your  patient  while  you  are  gone, 
Esculapius.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
want.' 

The  professor  began  to  laugh. 

'  I'd  like  to  say  no,  just  from  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,'  he  said  ;  '  but  I  should  only 
punish  myself.  If  you  don't  go,  he  will 
rave  all  night,  like  the  fool  he  is,  and  I 
shall  have  to  watch  him ;  for  I  notice  that 
blessed  sister  always  enjoys  her  soundest 
sleep  when  there  is  the  most  need  of  her 
keeping  awake  !  Per  Bacco,  if  your  religious 
fables  had  any  foundation,  what  a  drowsy  set 
the  elect  would  be  up  in  their  pearl-gated 
paradise  !' 

. '  My  dear  professor,  eat  your  supper,  drink 
your  beer,  and  convince  yourself  that  at  least 
your  corporeal  part  is  not  a  delusion/  coun- 
selled Miss  CamerOn. 

'  Tausend  teufels  !'  exclaimed  the  savant, 
glowering  at  her.  '  You  really  are  a  beauty ! 
It  is  a  pity  you  are  only  so  much  hydrogen, 

and  oxygen,  and  ' 

'Never  mind  the  rest  of  the  unpleasant 
compounds,  you  dreadful  old  materiahstic  ab- 
surdity,' interrupted  Violet,  and  disappeared 
within  the  arched  portals  which  led  to  the 
sick  man's  quarters. 
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The  professor  snorted,  settled  his  cravats 
frowned  at  Antonio,  and  ejaculated  : 

'  She  is  the  most  wonderful  creature  in  the 
world — about  the  only  one  worthy  the  name 
of  woman.' 

'  She  is,  sir/  said  Antonio,  in  the  meekest 
underkey  of  his  many-toned  voice.  He  knew 
that  if  he  spoke  the  professor  would  snub  him  ; 
if  he  did  not  speak,  the  professor  would  rate 
him  for  his  impertinence.    'She  is  indeed,  sir.' 

'  Mind  your  business  !'  howled  the  savant. 
'  Who  permitted  you  to  have  opinions  ?  Set 
you  up,  indeed  !  As  if  you  had  reached  the 
stage  of  development  when  the  human  animal 
acquires  what  they  call  a  soul — the  fools  !' 

Antonio  bowed  low. 

'What  are  you  jerking  about  for  like  a 
monkey  V  demanded  the  professor.  '  Do  you 
know  we  are  all  a  superior  sort  of  apes — not 
so  very  superior,  either — nothing  else,  the 
grandest  of  us  V 

'  If  you  please,  sir — whatever  you  like,  sir,' 
said  Antonio. 

'  I  don't  like  it  at  all,'  shouted  the  pro- 
fessor ;  '  but  my  likings  don't  change  facts. 
Oh,  sec  here,  come  upstairs  and  find  me  a 
crust !  My  stomach  is  as  empty  as  a  balloon 
— tliat  is  what  makes  me  theoretical.' 
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^  It  is  not  exactly  the  word  I  should  have 
chosen  to  express  your  damnable  ill- temper, 
muttered  the  Swiss,  but  wisely  spoke  so  low 
that  his  commentary  did  not  reach  the  ears 
of  the  irascible  savant,  who,  before  they 
gained  the  top  of  the  stairs,  had  forgotten 
hunger  and  annoyance  in  the  interest  with 
which  he  questioned  Antonio  about  a  sick 
baby  belonging  to  some  one  of  Miss  Cameron's 
numerous  pensioners. 

Violet  entered  the  apartment  of  the  rez- 
de-chaussee.  In  the  salon  next  Aylmers 
chamber  sat  the  sister.  Her  arms  rested 
on  a  table,  her  head  reposed  on  her  arms, 
and  she  was  slumbering  sweetly ;  the  slow, 
measured  breathings  which  escaped  her  lips 
at  regular  intervals  sounding  so  like  '  Ave 
— ave — Maria — a — ve,'  that  it  seemed  as  if 
she  must  be  continuing  her  orisons  in  her 
sleep. 

Miss  Cameron  reached  the  bedroom.  The 
instant  her  foot  crossed  the  threshold,  lightly 
as  she  trod,  carefully  as  she  gathered  her 
silken  draperies  in  her  hand,  to  prevent  any 
rustle  disturbing  the  sick  man's  ear,  the  voice 
which  she  had  heard  as  she  traversed  the 
salons  ceased  its  utterance  :  the  sufferer  lay 
perfectly  quiet. 
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The  same  effect  had  so  often  been  produced 
during  the  past  days  and  nights  that  Violet 
could  not  call  it  chance.  At  first  she  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  so,  had  smiled  at  the  pro- 
fessor's talk  about  magnetic  influence,  psycho- 
logical mysteries,  and  the  rest ;  but  that  her 
presence  could  always  mysteriously  soothe 
the  patient  was  certain.  True,  there  remained 
the  idea  that  he  mistook  her  for  some  one 
else  ;  and  that  some  one  else,  of  all  women, 
Giulia  da  Rimini !  This  was  hard.  It  ren- 
dered her  visits  always  a  trial ;  mixed  some- 
thing revolting  therewith,  which  would  not 
bear  thinking  about,  and  brought  back  the 
stern  judgment  that  she  had  determined  to 
put  aside  until  he  should  be  restored  to  health. 

As  she  seated  herself  by  the  bed,  Aylmer 
looked  up,  and  said  eagerly  : 

'  Thanks,  thanks  !  What  a  shame  for  me 
to  trouble  you  like  this  !' 

He  spoke  so  rationally  that,  for  an  instant, 
she  thought  he  knew  what  he  was  saying, 
then  recollected  how  several  times  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  deceived  by  similar  ap- 
pearances. 

He  shut  his  eyes.  His  fingers,  stretched 
out  across  the  counterpane,  moved  slowly, 
restlessly,  and  would  not  be  still.    She  knew 
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what  she  should  have  to  do— lay  her  hand 
in  his.  This  httle  struggle  of  wills  invariably 
took  place  between  them — invariably  she 
was  obliged  to  yield. 

So  now,  after  waiting  so  long  that  her 
conscience  reproached  her  as  cruel,  she  laid 
her  cool  fingers  upon  his  palm.  His  hand 
closed  quickly  over  hers,  a  smile  hovered 
about  his  lips — lingering  there  even  after  he 
had  fallen  asleep. 

She  sat  still  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes — 
was  beginning  to  wonder  the  professor  did 
not  return — to  think  she  might  rise,  trusting 
to  the  soundness  of  the  sick  man  s  slumber 
not  to  disturb  him — when  he  opened  his  eyes 
again,  saying  softly  : 

'  I  did  not  dream  it— you  are  here  !' 

*  Yes,  I  am  here,'  she  answered,  humouring 
his  mood  as  the  doctor  had  bidden  her  always 
to  do. 

*  It  is  too  bad  you  should  be  troubled  ! 
You  were  here  when  I  fell  asleep — I  know  ! 
I  can  tell  the  moment  you  reach  the 
threshold.' 

How  rational  his  voice  sounded ;  weaker, 
slower  too  than  usual.  Could  he  be  conscious 
what  he  was  saying  ? 

'  You  did  not  think  I  could  tell  ?    I  can 
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always  recognise  your  step,  even  when  I  am 
a  little  out  of  my  head.  It  does  wander  very 
often,  I  know ;  but  somehow  I  can't  stop  it  ! 
Now  it  feels  steady — that  is  because  you  are 
here.' 

She  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  discover 
whether,  delirious  or  not,  he  recognised  her  ; 
or  whether,  entering  his  dreams  and  fancies, 
he  mistook  her  for  that  evil-eyed  Circe,  to  be 
mistaken  for  whom,  even  by  the  disordered 
imagination  of  a  sick  man,  appeared  a  degra- 
dation. 

'Because  you  are  here/ he  repeated  in  a 
low,  contented  tone. 

'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  V  she  asked. 

'  What  a  question.  Miss  Cameron  !' 

She  was  so  astonished  that  she  tried  to 
draw  her  hand  away. 

'  Don't  !'  he  said  piteously  ;  '  don't !  My 
head  will  go  if  you  do.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  something — I  have  wanted  to  so  long  : 
it  is  always  so  hard  to  remember  !  I  try 
when  you  are  not  here — I  think  I  shall  when 
you  come  back  ;  then  it  goes — it  goes  !' 

Partially  sane  he  certainly  was  ;  he  must 
be  soothed.  This  was  no  time  for  nonsensical 
scruples  or  whims  on  her  part.  She  must 
quiet  him  ;  it  was  simply  a  humane  necessity. 
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as  much  as  it  would  be  to  give  him  a  drink 
if  he  complained  of  thirst. 

'You  will  recollect  presently/  she  said. 
'  See,  I  am  here— I  will  sit  beside  you.' 

'  Not  know  you  ?  What  an  odd  idea  !'  he 
rambled  on  ;  '  why,  I  did  from  the  very  first, 
bad  as  my  head  was.  Though,  somehow, 
that  once  it  did  not  seem  to  be  you— but  that 
was  my  head.  You  just  came  softly  in  and 
laid  the  flowers  on  my  pillow.  Ha,  ha  ! — the 
fever,  you  know^ — I  dreamed  you  kissed  me  ! 
Yet  it  didn  t  seem  you— somebody  trying  to 
deceive  me  !  Then  the  doctor  carried  off  the 
flowers.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  to  let  them 
alone,  but  I  could  not  make  him  understand. 
Not  know  you?  It  was  only  that  once  I 
had  any  doubt — only  that  once  !' 

So  he  babbled  on,  holding  her  hand  fast, 
recognising  her,  but  not  able  to  repress  the 
utterance  of  any  fancy  which  crossed  his 
mind  ;  not  sufficiently  rational  to  attempt  to 
do  so. 

And  Violet  sat  beside  him  until  he  again 
fell  asleep. 

He  had  known  her  from  the  first :  the 
flowers  he  had  believed  her  gift  !  It  was 
not  Giulia  da  Rimini  who  occupied  his 
thoughts  ;  her  censure  had  been  undeserved. 
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The  woman's  coming  was  not  his  fault.  Nina 
had  vowed  over  and  over  that  he  dishked  the 
creature  !  And — and — he  had  always  known 
her,  Violet,  even  in  the  height  of  his  de- 
lirium. 

Yes,  the  old  professor  was  right  !  The 
human  soul — intellect — intelligence — call  it 
by  whatever  name  science  pleased—held 
strange,  inexplicable  mysteries. 

He  had  known  her— Violet  1  She  could 
sit  there  in  peace !  She  had  been  unjust  to 
him,  and  she  was  sorry,  very  sorry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

HIS  DISCOVERY.- 

Aylmer's  fever  yielded,  his  strength  began  to 
return,  and  the  doctor  pronounced  him  con- 
valescent. At  first  he  shrank  from  any  effort 
at  thought ;  it  caused  a  confusion  in  his  brain 
resembling  the  delirium,  which,  having  as  a 
rule  been  only  partial,  left  him  conscious  his 
wits  were  astray,  making  him  sometimes  feel 
as  if  an  exterior  intelligence  had  lodged  itself  in 
his  soul,  and  was  watching  his  mental  aberra 
tions  with  cynical  amusement. 

Miss  Cameron's  visits  ceased  with  the  re- 
covery of  his  reason,  and  Aylmer  did  not 
mention  her  name,  afraid  of  learning  that  his 
impression  of  her  frequent  presence  was  as 
unreal  as  his  other  delusions.  Indeed,  for 
awhile,  even  the  accident  seemed  a  part  of 
those  feverish  visions.  Then  that  settled  inta 
reality,  as  did  the  fact  of  her  safety. 
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He  liked  to  lie  with  closed  eyes  and  recall 
the  noiseless  appearance  of  that  beautiful 
figure  when  his  wanderings  became  painful — 
the  touch  of  her  cool  hand,  the  sound  of  her 
low  sweet  voice.  As  he  grew  able  to  reflect, 
he  argued  that  his  fancy  was  not  surprising, 
since  no  woman  had  ever  impressed  him  so 
deeply  from  the  moment  of  their  meeting, 
and  during  the  entire  day  and  evening  which 
closed  so  tragically  she  had  been  the  promi- 
nent subject  in  his  mind. 

He  had  stood  at  a  distance  and  watched 
her  that  afternoon  in  the  Cascine,  would  not 
even  ask  a  question  concerning  her,  prevented 
by  some  impulse  as  strong  as  he  felt  it 
romantic  and  boyish.  She  had  started  up 
before  him  like  a  revelation  of  beauty  from 
some  higher  sphere,  such  as  the  old  Greeks 
believed  occasionally  granted  to  mortals,  and 
he  wanted  as  long  as  he  could  to  keep  her 
separate  from  ordinary  humanity.  Though 
he  smiled  at  his  own  folly  he  obeyed  it,  and 
carefully  avoided  several  acquaintances  whom 
he  noticed  conversing  with  her,  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  listen  to  verbiage  which  would 
at  once  transform  his  goddess  into  common 
clay. 

A  few  hours  later  she  had  appeared  again 
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to  his  sight,  more  lovely  than  ever.  For  a 
little  he  had  been  troubled  by  something  in 
her  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  pre- 
judice against  him,  but  that  fear  vanished 
under  the  charm  of  her  conversation.  He 
had  driven  out  to  the  villa  with  a  friend,  but 
he  desired  to  escape  companionship  on  his  re- 
turn. The  night  was  so  perfect  that  he  de- 
termined to  walk  back  to  Florence.  He  had 
seated  himself  by  the  roadside,  lost  in  some 
vague  dream,  of  which  she  was  the  object, 
when  roused  by  the  tramp  of  the  frightened 
horses. 

His  last  thought  before  he  sank  down^ 
down  into  the  dark— so  the  catastrophe  pre- 
sented itself  to  him— had  been  of  her  danger  ; 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  concen- 
trated in  a  wild  effort  to  save  her.  So  it  was 
natural  enough  that  her  image  should  have 
haunted  his  delirious  hours,  and  her  fancied 
presence  have  possessed  the  power  to  calm 
him,  as  he  recollected  had  often  been  the  case. 

The  professor  wished  his  patient  still  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  his  whereabouts,  and 
when  the  marchesa  got  able  to  go  downstairs, 
cautioned  her  to  wear  a  bonnet,  so  that  she 
might  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  her  own 
house.  Carlo  also  had  to  be  vouchsafed  admit- 
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tance  to  the  sick-chamber,  but  the  savant, 
fearful  of  some  indiscretion,  glared  and  frowned 
till  the  poor  man  could  not  talk  at  all,  and 
behaved  so  stupidly  that  ungrateful  Aylmer 
rejoiced  over  his  departure,  whereupon  the  old 
tyrant  chuckled  hugely. 

More  days  passed.  Nina  had  paid  another 
visit ;  Carlo  had  been  sat  upon  anew,  and  at 
last,  though  the  sweetest-tempered  of  mortals, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  asserting  himself  a 
little  when  he  and  the  doctor  went  up- 
stairs. 

'  The  poor  fellow  can  be  removed  now,'  he 
said  ;  '  so  he  might  as  well  hear  the  truth.  It 
is  quite  dreadful  for  us  to  make  Miss 
Cameron's  house  an  hotel  any  longer.' 

'  I  don't  care  !'  retorted  the  savant.  '  Why 
did  she  smash  him  under  her  horses'  hoofs  '? 
I'll  tell  him  when  I'm  ready,  not  before.  Ach, 
mein  Gott !  you  boy — you  marchesino — are 
you  to  teach  the  old  German  V 

Though  Violet  joined  in  the  laughter  with 
which  Nina  and  Carlo  received  the  professor  s 
testiness,  she  was  not  pleased  at  his  refusal 
to  let  her  offer  any  sign  of  gratitude  or  sym- 
pathy to  the  patient. 

'  He  must  think  me  an  absolute  monster,' 
she  said. 
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'  Hasn't  spoken  of  y6u,'  returned  the  Ger- 
man, in  a  satisfied  tone. 

'  No  wonder  !  Probably  he  does  not  con- 
sider me  worth  mentioning — a  woman  who 
does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  after 
him  when  he  received  his  injury  in  saving 
her  !  Come,  professor,  I  will  not  endure  such 
tyranny  any  longer.' 

'  Won't  you,  indeed  !'  growled  the  professor. 

'  At  least  take  him  a  message  from  her,' 
urged  Nina. 

'Message!'  echoed  the  professor,  in  high 
contempt, 

'  Or  a  bunch  of  jessamines,'  laughed  Carlo, 
and  Nina  laughed  too  with  all  her  heart. 

Violet  turned  and  pulled  down  a  blind 
which  let  too  much  light  in  upon  a  stand  of 
flowers.  A  wave  of  colour  like  a  reflection 
of  the  sunbeams  crossed  her  cheeks,  but 
luckily  nobody  noticed  it. 

'  I'll  have  no  risks  run,'  pursued  the  savant. 
*  I  have  studied  the  fellow  as  carefully  as  if 
he  were  a  bit  of  fossil  from  which  I  could 
ma,ke  out  a  new  animal  that  would  prove 
a  link  between  man  and  his  monkey  ancestor, 
instead  of  that  useless  phase  of  development^ 
a  modern  young  dandy,' 

'  Take  that,  Carlino  mio,' parenthesised  Nina, 
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'  Just  so/  said  the  professor.  '  No,  no  ; 
leave  me  to  manage  matters.  I  don't  suppose 
the  Fraulein  really  wants  to  turn  us  out.' 

'  Now,  professor  !' 

'  It  was  the  marchese's  insinuation.' 

'  Aren't  you  ashamed,  Carlo  V  said  Violet 

'  I  am  ashamed  of  him,'  added  Nina. 

'  You  dreadful  old  scarabeus  of  a  professor  !' 
cried  Carlo.  '  You  bring  them  down  on  me 
in  order  that  you  may  escape.'  At  this 
juncture  Eliza  Bronson,  seated  in  a  corner  to 
which  she  had  retired  on  Schmidt's  entrance, 
heaved  an  ostentatious  sigh.  '  Pray  come 
to  my  rescue.  Miss  Bronson,'  continued 
Carlo. 

'  Oh,  marchese,'  returned  she,  with  a  shiver, 
'please  do  not  ask  me.  Everybody  here 
knows  my  sentiments 

'  If  you  come  to  anything  so  tender,  I,  as 
that  wretch's  injured  wife,  had  better  leave 
the  room/  cried  the  incorrigible  Nina. 

'  Ehza,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  engage  you  a 
mentor,'  said  Violet. 

'  As  soon  as  my  patient  is  better,  I  shall 
feel  highly  honoured  if  I  can  bo  entrusted 
with  that  pleasurable  duty,'  observed  the  pro- 
fessor, in  an  insinuating  voice. 

'  Now,  Miss  Bronson,  do  not  bo  silenced  by 
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their  folly/  pleaded  Carlo.  '  Speak  out  ;  give 
me  your  moral  support.' 

Eliza  assumed  her  governess  manner, 
sitting  as  erect  in  her  chair  as  if  it  had  been  a 
schoolroom  official  bench. 

^  I  cannot  jest  upon  a  subject  which  appears 
to  my  mind — I  do  not  judge  for  others — '  she 
cast  a  glance  of  condemnation  at  Nina  and 
Violet,  which  grew  positively  withering  as  it 
fell  upon  the  professor,  who  acknowledged  it 
by  a  second  bow,  very  grave  and  serious.  ^  If 
I  speak  at  all — I  can  be  silent  if  desired  ' 

'  By  no  means  !'  cooed  the  professor,  with 
the  amiability  of  a  very  hoarse  dove. 

'  Then  I  must  speak  sincerely/  pursued 
Eliza. 

'  Sincerity  is  what  I  w^ant,'  said  Carlo : 
'  sincerity  and  justice.' 

'  I  honour  your  sentiments,  marchese,'  re- 
plied Eliza,  as  incapable  of  comprehending  a 
jest  as  a  statue  of  Minerva  would  be.  '  I 
have  told  Miss  Cameron — I  said  it  at  first- 
I  have  warned  her  again  and  again  what 
would  be  the  result  of  that  ill-advised  step — 
ill-advised  at  least  in  my  opinion — remember 
I  only  speak  as  a  unit — of  introducing  that 
stranger  gentleman  under  the  roof  of  two  lone 
ladies  ' 
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'  Ach  Gott !'  snorted  the  professor,  unable 
to  control  his  delight. 

'  Yes,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  repeat  it  with 
energy  !'  cried  Eliza,  glaring  at  the  disre- 
spectful savant.  '  Neither  gibes  nor  sneers 
shall  prevent  me,  when  called  upon  to  testify, 
from  speaking  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth !' 

'  Sir  Samuel  Johnson !'  the  professor  re- 
marked to  Nina,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

Eliza  paused  to  overwhelm  this  troubler  of 
her  eloquence  with  the  proofs  of  his  own 
ignorance. 

'  The  great  man  whom  you  mention  only 
bore  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Arts,  nor  was  he 
the  author  of  the  sentiment  I  quoted,'  said  she, 
Avith  lofty  condescension.  '  But  in  your 
character  of  German  professor  both  errors  are 
perhaps  excusable,  Mr.  Schmidt.' 

'  Miss  Bronson,  I  thank  you  for  setting  me 
right,  and  promise  never  to  interrupt  you 
again,'  replied  he,  suavely. 

'  I  have  been  silent,'  continued  Eliza,  '  be- 
cause I  perceived  that  my  opinion  was  not 
desired,  but  now  I  am  called  on,  and  must 
declare  that  my  worst  fears  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  Yes,  Violet,  you  may  smile — 
you,  niarclicsa,  may  encourage  licr  tlioughtlcss 
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levity— but  I,  her  real  friend,  the  guide  of  her 
youth,  I  shudder  at  the  reports  which  are 
current.' 

'  Miss  Bronson,  your  verdict  overwhehns 
me  !'  cried  the  professor. 

'  Sir/  said  she,  '  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could 
think  you  spoke  seriously,  with  the  gravity 
becoming  so  renowned  a  man.' 

'  How  neatly  she  mingles  condemnation 
and  comphmenti'  cried  the  unabashed  pro- 
fessor, lifting  both  hands  in  sign  of  admiration. 

'  Wherever  approval  is  possible,  be  it  much 
or  little,  I  hope  I  always  accord  it,'  said  Eliza. 
'  I  trust  that  at  least  I  am  a  just  woman  ' 

'  Then  you  are  a  phenomenon  indeed  !'  cut 
in  he.    '  Why,  even  your  pet  St.  Paul  ' 

Eliza  interrupted  him  by  rising.  She  swept 
to  the  door,  paused,  and  addressed  the  com- 
pany generally,  rolhng  up  her  eyes  as  if  to 
include  the  cherubs  on  the  ceiling  in  her 
explanation. 

'  I  must  excuse  myself,'  she  said,  in  a  voice 
at  once  tremulous  and  dignified.  ^  I  have 
learned  to  endure  a  great  deal,  but  not  sneers 
upon  sacred  subjects  and  characters — not 
that ! — no,  no  !' 

'  St.  Paul  declared  that  women  ' 

But  Eliza  was  gone.    The  professor  laughed 
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till  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  the  others 
laughed  too,  even  while  reproaching  him  for 
his  unmerciful  teasing  of  the  poor  spinster. 

'  It  does  her  good/  he  declared,  '  puts  new 
life  in  her,  and  she  enjoys  it.  The  worthy 
Miss  Bronson  belongs  to  the  type  of  women 
who  is  happiest  when  most  miserable.' 

The  truth  was  that,  independent  of  his 
professional  solicitude,  the  doctor  had  motives 
for  wanting  to  defer  explanations  as  long  as 
possible.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  the  sepa- 
ration which  must  ensue,  the  going  back  to 
his  bachelor  abode  and  the  isolation  he  had 
always  declared  necessary  to  a  student. 

The  society  of  those  gay  young  people  had 
come  to  the  professor  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  a  season  of  repose  in  some  summer  garden 
among  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  he  hated  to 
relinquish  it,  though  he  spluttered  dreadful 
sounding  German  imprecations  over  his  own 
folly,  and  added  many  opprobrious  epithets 
not  in  keeping  with  the  learned  titles  he  had 
a  right  to  claim. 

Occasionally  he  caught  himself  wondering 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  strange  happi- 
ness for  a  man  who,  instead  of  consecratino* 
his  life  to  science,  lived  the  existence  of  com- 
mon mortals,  loved,  married,  and  possessed 
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children  to  brighten  his  age — beautiful,  clever, 
appreciative  daughters  Hke  the  marchesa  and 
Fraulein  Violet — a  son  gifted  and  full  of 
glorious  promise  as  this  Laurence. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  professor's  care,  the 
disclosure  which  he  desired  still  further  to 
avert,  came  the  very  day  after  Eliza  Bronson 
had  gratified  the  party  by  an  exposition  of 
her  views  as  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Miss  Cameron's  household. 

The  savant  had  left  Antonio  to  assist  the 
patient  to  bathe  and  dress  ;  that  operation 
concluded,  the  invalid  must  rest  for  half  an 
hour — sleep  if  he  could— then  take  some 
soup,  and  later,  be  allowed  to  sit  up  awhile. 
Each  detail  in  the  day's  programme  had  been 
carefully  expounded,  and  both  Aylmer  and 
Antonio  knew  that  no  shadow  of  infringe- 
ment upon  his  commands  would  be  permitted 
by  the  professor,  any  more  than  if  he  were 
an  Eastern  satrap. 

His  toilet  completed,  Aylmer  lay  down 
again  ;  Antonio  seated  himself  near  the  bed, 
and  before  very  long  his  charge  appeared  to 
have  sunk  into  slumber.  As  Antonio  was 
congratulating  himself  on  the  fact,  he  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  give 
the  porter  a  message,  and  as  any  forgetfulness 
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of  duty  constituted  a  crime  in  the  faithful 
creature's  code^  he  felt  suitably  guilty. 

The  nurse  was  in  the  adjoining  salon — he 
would  beg  her  to  repair  his  error.  So  he  stole 
to  the  door  with  elaborate  caution,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  the  sister's  attention 
from  her  book  of  '  Hours.' 

'  I  must  not  go  out/  he  whispered,  as  she 
approached ;  ^  the  professor  bade  me  not. 
Would  you  be  so  good,  ma  sceur,  as  to  tell 
Giovanni  that  Miss  Cameron  ' 

'  I  can't  hear/  interrupted  the  sister,  in  a 
mournful  voice,  like  a  wind  across  a  burial- 
ground. 

'  Tell  the  porter  that  my  mistress — that 
Miss  Cameron  says  ' 

These  words  reached  Aylmer's  ear.  He 
was  not  asleep,  only  lying  quiet,  recalling 
those  hours  of  delirium  brightened  by  the 
fancied  companionship  of  that  beautiful 
woman  ;  just  tired  enough  after  his  recent 
exertions  to  enjoy  the  sort  of  waking  dream 
wherein  her  image  floated  up  from  the  misty 
depths  of  the  past  days'  mental  wanderings, 
only  all  the  while  conscious  of  a  vague 
regret  that  there  had  been  no  reality  in 
them. 

And  straight  across  his  reverie  Antonio 
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flung  her  name ;  he  heard  it  distinctly,  can- 
tiously  as  the  man  spoke. 

*  My  mistress — Miss  Cameron  !' 

Aylmer  half-raised  himself  on  his  pillow, 
hstened  eagerly,  but  not  another  syllable 
could  he  catch.  He  sank  back  again,  and 
when  Antonio  reached  the  bed,  his  face  was 
turned  towards  the  wall :  apparently  he  still 
slept. 

There  he  lay  thinking — thinking.  He  did 
not  wish  to  ask  a  question  yet ;  only  to  lie  in 
luxurious  invalid  ease,  and  dwell  upon  the 
new  reflection  which  warmed  his  very  soul. 

That  recollection  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  his  mind  was  no  part  of  his  delusions  ! 
She  had  been  there — again  and  again — ap- 
pearing in  her  loveliness  to  quiet  him  when 
that  fear  of  some  inexplicable  danger  which 
she  ran,  rendered  his  fancies  insupportable 
pain.  She  had  sat  by  his  bed  ;  it  was  no 
trick  of  imagination  that  he  could  still  feel 
the  touch  of  her  hand  on  his — hear  the  sound 
of  her  voice  which,  even  while  he  thought 
his  conviction  of  having  heard  it  a  cheat, 
thrilled  his  heart  like  a  strain  of  music. 

It  was  all  real  !  She  had  cared — she  had 
come  to  him  !  They  had,  as  he  remembered 
telling  her  over  and  over,  grown  friends. 
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He  could  recall  other  avoM^als  he  had  made— 
of  having  known  and  loved  her  in  some 
existence  anterior  to  this ;  where,  where  ? 
No  matter  !  He  had  found  her  again,  and 
they  should  never  part  any  more — never  ! 
She  had  promised  ! 

And  he  had  actually  uttered  these  decla- 
rations to  her — not  to  a  creature  of  his 
imagination  assuming  her  likeness,  but  to 
her  !  He  exulted  to  think  those  interviews 
had  been  no  fantasy !  Then  he  recalled  the 
visit  when  he  had  spoken  to  her  about  the 
flowers,  and  they  really  had  lain  upon  his 
pillow,  and  her  hand  had  placed  them  there  ! 
And  thinking  these  things,  at  length  he  fell 
asleep.  When  he  woke,  Antonio  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  professor  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  regarding  him  with  an  affec- 
tionately ferocious  glance. 

'  Upon  my  word,  young  man,  you  will 
soon  equal  the  exploits  of  the  Seven  Sleepers/ 
said  he.  '  I  told  you  to  rest  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  and  you  have  slept  like  a  rock  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  your  soup  has  twice 
been  sent  back  to  keep  hot.' 

Aylmor  laughed  in  a  joyous  fashion.  The 
thought  which  had  gone  with  him  into  slum- 
ber was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he  woke. 
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'  Odd/  quoth  the  professor,  '  that  only 
men  and  hyenas  share  the  capacity  for 
laughter.  Ah,  I  forgot,  the  animal  called 
the  Australian  jackass.  But  the  folly  is 
perhaps  excusable  in  a  fellow  so  weak  bodily 
and  mentally  as  you/ 

'  I  feel  strong  as  a  second  Hercules  !  I 
am  well — you  have  cured  me,  old  Esculapius 
— do  you  hear  ?  And  1  want  my  soup  ; 
if  it  doesn't  come  instantly,  I'll  eat  the 
sister !' 

'  What  an  overdose  of  religion  you  would 
get,'  said  the  professor,  eyeing  him  narrowly. 
'  Yes,  you  are  quite  yourself  again  !  I  for- 
give your  sleeping  longer  than  I  ordered, 
since  it  has  done  you  so  much  good.  And 

here   comes  the   soup,    and  •     By  the 

hammer  of  Thor,  did  I  bid  you  bring  chicken, 
too,  you  silly  she  prayer-monger  V  cried  the 
professor,  scowling  at  the  sister,  but,  luckily 
for  her  peace  of  mind,  uttering  the  epithets 
which  closed  his  sentence  in  German.  She 
had  grown  accustomed  to  his  ferocity,  and 
enjoyed  his  grim  humour  in  her  demure 
fashion,  though  his  jokes  often  caused  her  to 
say  many  extra  aves  (and  she  said  enough  at 
any  time),  because  afraid  such  hearty  laughter 
miofht  be  a  sin. 
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'  Yes^  you  did,  and  I  mean  to  eat  it  to  the 
last  scrap/  said  Aylmer. 

He  fortified  himself  with  his  repast  before 
he  took  any  further  notice  of  the  professor, 
who  studied  him  attentively  while  pretending 
to  read  a  newspaper. 

'  That  hour  s  sleep  would  not  account  for 
the  change,'  thought  the  savant.  '  Some 
mental  shock — a  pleasant  one — has  happened 
to  him.  A  shock  !  How  ? — who  would  dare 
give  my  patient  a  shock  without  permission, 
I  should  like  to  know  !' 

He  scowled  towards  each  corner  of  the 
room  in  turn  at  an  imaginary  offender,  finally 
concentrating  his  gaze  on  the  marble  nymph^ 
and  so  formidable  was  he  of  aspect,  that  had 
the  figure  been  Galatea  newly  awakened  to 
life,  she  certainly  would  have  speedily  petri- 
fied under  his  awful  stare. 

^  Professor  !'  said  Aylmer,  abruptly. 

^  It  is  coming  !'  meditated  the  savant. 
'  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  coming  !  After 
all,  better  than  for  him  to  be  brooding  over 
fancies.' 

Though  the  learned  man  did  not  know  it,, 
this  reflection  was  an  excuse  ho  offered  his 
conscience  for  the  curiosity  he  felt  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  convalescent's  high  spirits^ 
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and  as  curiosity  is  a  weakness  unworthy  a 
philosopher,  he  gave  it  another  name  in  order 
to  avoid  self-contempt. 

'  Professor !'  repeated  Aylmer.  with  the 
impatience  always  considered  allowable  in  a 
person  just  turning  into  the  highroad  of  re- 
covery after  a  dangerous  illness. 

^  Eh  ?  did  you  speak  V  asked  the  wise  man, 
deceitfully  pretending  to  rouse  himself  with 
difficulty  from  some  interesting  paragraph, 
and  holding  the  journal  partially  before  his 
face. 

'  Please  to  lay  down  that  newspaper  for  a 
moment/  said  Aylmer. 

'  What,  what  !'  growled  the  professor.  ^  He 
begins  to  order  his  doctor  about.  The  school- 
boy rises  against  his  master,  the  pot  questions 
the  potter  !  Come,  come,  none  of  that,  you 
rebel,  else  I'll  find  a  dose  that  will  make  you 
as  obedient  as  you  were  two  days  since.' 

Aylmer  laughed  again.  There  was  such  a 
ring  of  returning  health  and  strength  in  the 
merriment  that  it  sounded  like  music  to  the 
professor's  ears. 

'  Whose  house  did  you  tell  me  this  was  V 
demanded  Aylmer. 

'  So !'  said  the  savant,  mentally.  '  I 
thought  that  was  it !' 
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*  Can't  you  answer  ?  whose  house  V  persisted 
the  patient. 

'  Did  I  say  V  returned  the  professor,  in  a 
questioning  tone,  as  if  trying  to  call  to  mind 
any  such  information  on  his  part. 

'  Yes,  you  did/  retorted  Aylmer  ;  ^  you 
know  you  did.    You  said  it  was  yours/ 

'  Oh,  very  well ;  if  I  told  you,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  interrupting  my  reading  in  order 
to  ask  again,'  said  the  professor,  coolly. 
*  Here  is  a  very  interesting  resume  of  a  speech 
by  Gladstone  ;  if  you  like  I'll  read  it  to  you, 
as  a  reward  for  being  so  w^ell  to-day.' 

^  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  Gladstone's  speech 
— it  is  yours  I  am  thinking  of,'  answered 
Aylmer,  gaily.  '  You  did  say  this  house  was 
yours  !' 

'  You  have  already  made  that  assertion : 
you  have  made  a  great  many  other  foolish 
ones  during  the  last  weeks.  I  hope  you  are 
not  losing  your  head  again — not  much  of  a 
head,  to  be  sure,  but,  as  it  is  the  best  you've 
got,  it  would  be  wiser  to  stick  to  it,'  said  the 
professor. 

'  Come  now,  leave  prevarication  to  your  pet 
Bismarck  and  Iiis  fellow- diplomatists.  You 
said  this  Avas  your  lionse.' 

'  What  a  persistent  devil  !    Very  well,  for 
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the  sake  of  peace,  admit  that  T  did — what 
then  V 

^Why,  it  is  not; 

'Then  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
matter,  and  I  can  read  my  newspaper/  repHed 
the  professor. 

Aylmer  snatched  the  journal  with  boyish 
playfulness. 

'  You  can't  escape  that  ^vay/  said  he.  '  You 
said  it  was  your  house,  and  it  isn't,  and  so  ' 

'  I  told  a  lie,  that's  all/  interrupted  the  pro- 
fessor, complacently. 

'  Of  course  you  did  :  what  for  V  questioned 
Aylmer. 

'  To  keep  you  from  fretting  and  worrying 
and  making  an  idiot  of  yourself,  you  un- 
grateful development  of  a  protoplasm,'  cried 
the  professor,  laughing  too. 

'  Then  it  is  Miss  Cameron's  house  !  She 
did  come  to  see  me — I  did  not  dream  it  !'  ex- 
claimed Aylmer,  excitedly. 

'  And  if  you  are  going  to  lash  yourself  into 
fresh  fever  I'll  go  away,'  thundered  the  pro- 
fessor. 

'  No,  no— don't,  don't !  Tell  me  all  about  it, 
like  a  good-natured  old  fellow  as  you  are.' 

'  I'll  not  be  called  good-natured  ;  that  is  one 
insult  too  many,'  cried  the  professor. 
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'  What  a  dolt  I  was  to  let  myself  be  con- 
vinced that  her  coming  was  a  dream/  Aylmer 
continued  half  aloud,  with  a  sudden  colour  in 
his  face,  a  sudden  brightness  in  his  eyes, 
which  caused  the  doctor  to  make  a  hasty 
clutch  at  his  wrist  to  ascertain  what  story  the 
pulse  was  telling. 

'  If  you  excite  yourself  I'll  shave  your  head 
at  once  !  I've  had  worry  enough  over  you/ 
said  he. 

'  I've  no  more  fever  than  you/  retorted 
Aylmer.  Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  pro- 
fessor's and  added  coaxingly  :  '  Ah,  now  tell 
me  all  about  it.  See,  T  am  perfectly  quiet, 
and  I  want  to  hear.' 

^Well,  well,'  grumbled  the  professor, 
charmed  with  the  spirit  in  which  his  patient 
received  this  discovery.  '  The  all  is  easily 
told.  After  the  horses  tumbled  you  over 
you  were  put  into  the  carriage,  and  she — Miss 
Cameron — brought  you  into  Florence  and 
drove  to  my  house.  We  didn't  know  where 
you  lived  ;  my  place  was  upset.  We  couldn't 
exactly  consign  you  to  a  hospital,  so  she 
brought  you  here— that's  the  whole.' 

'  I  did  not  dream  it,'  Aylmer  was  thinking. 
'  She  has  been  here  often,  talked  to  me,  held 
my  hand,  sat  in  that  very  chair.'   He  glanced 
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towards  the  fauteuil  in  which  the  professor 
was  established,  and  exclaimed  imperiously  : 
'  Get  up  out  of  that  chair — take  another  !' 

'  There,  he  is  mad  again  ;  I  was  sure  of  it/ 
snarled  the  professor. 

'  I  will  be,  unless  you  do  exactly  as  I  say. 
It's  my  turn  to  give  orders  now,'  said  Aylmer, 
laughing,  but  tugging  at  the  savant's  hand 
with  such  force  as  he  could  muster. 

'  Come,  I'll  take  this  one,'  said  the  pro- 
fessor, rising.    '  Now  tell  me  why,  you  rebel.' 

'  Oh,  I  couldn't  see  you  so  well  ' 

'  That's  not  a  prevarication — that's  a  false- 
hood !'  broke  in  the  savant. 

'You  perceive  what  your  example  has 
done,'  said  Aylmer.  '  It  was  just  a  sudden 
whim  that  made  nie  wish  you  to  get  up.  I 
may  have  whims — a  sick  man's  privilege.' 

'Well,  well/  returned  the  professor,  'you 
may  do  pretty  much  what  you  Hke.  I  am 
content  with  you  for  taking  the  news  as  you 
do.  You  can  understand  why  T  let  you  think 
yourself  in  my  house.  You  would  have 
worried  over  being  a  trouble,  perhaps  have  in- 
sisted on  being  removed,  and  that— well,  that 
would  have  made  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,'  con- 
cluded the  professor,  inelegantly  but  forcibly. 

Aylmer  was  dreaming  again.     That  voice 
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rang  in  his  ear — the  touch  of  those  slender 
fingers  thrilled  his  pulses  anew.  He  roused 
himself,  becoming  suddenly  aware  of  the  pro- 
fessor s  last  speech  in  the  odd  way  in  which, 
when  occupied  with  some  engrossing  thought, 
one  does  recall  words  that  one  was  not  aware 
of  hearing  when  they  were  uttered. 

^  All  the  same,  it  is  shocking  to  think  what 
a  bore  I  have  been/  he  said,  but  there  was 
slight  compunction  in  his  tone.  '  I  can  be 
removed,  and  I  must  be  /  and  now  his  accent 
sounded  regretful  enough. 

^Nothing  can  be  arranged  to-day.  You 
have  done  enough^  and  too  much/  replied  the 
professor.  '  Lie  down  like  a  sensible  fellow, 
'  else  you  will  not  be  fit  to  stir  for  another 
week.  So,  so  !  be  a  good  boy,  and  listen  to 
Gladstone's  eloquence.' 

Aylmer  consented  with  praiseworthy 
obedience,  glad  to  have  another  half  hour 
with  his  pleasant  fancies.  The  reading  would 
not  disturb  their  course,  and  the  professor 
was  as  well  aware  of  this  fact  as  the  patient. 

'  Yes,  read  to  me,'  Aylmer  added  absently, 
as  he  lay  back  among  his  pillows. 

The  doctor  took  up  the  newspaper  again, 
and  readjusted  his  glasses,  then  dropped  both, 
struck  by  a  new  thought. 
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'  Sapperment !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  how  did  you 
find  out  ?  Who  told  you — who  dared,  after 
my  express  orders  V 

'  Never  mind  how — I  know  it.  Nobody  told 
me.  I  evolved  it  out  of  my  inner  conscious- 
ness, as  if  I  had  been  a  German  professor,' 
said  Aylmer. 

They  both  laughed  ;  then  the  savant  began 
the  speech,  and  Aylmer  lay  quiet,  and  for  a 
whole  hour  there  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
save  the  reader  s  slow,  deep  tones. 

*  But  he  has  not  heard  a  syllable,'  thought 
that  gentleman,  glancing  up  as  he  turned  a 
page.  '  No  matter,  it  keeps  him  quiet  ;  that 
is  the  important  thing  just  now.' 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

HER  COMTNa 

The  afternoon  passed — evening  was  draw- 
ing on. 

Before  the  professor  set  out  for  a  walk  he 
looked  into  Aylmer's  room.  He  found  his 
patient  sitting  up,  but  not  in  the  easy-chair 
from  which  he  had  obliged  the  doctor  to 
rise — he  had  refused  that — bidding  the  sister 
place  it  opposite  him.  She  obeyed  his  direc- 
tion, too  much  accustomed  to  sick  people's 
vagaries  to  give  his  whim  a  thought,  any 
more  than  she  had  done  his  sudden  fussiness 
over  the  arrangement  of  his  hair  and  the 
difficulty  he  made  about  his  attire,  insisting 
that  he  would  not  wear  a  dressing-gown,  and 
giving  licr  no  peace  until  she  found  among 
his  wardrobe  a  certain  loose  breakfast-coat^ 
which  proved  a  very  })icturcsquc  and  becoming 
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garment,  with  its  wide  sleeves  and  the  tracery 
of  dark  blue  that  relieved  its  grey  tint. 

'  I'm  all  right/  Aylmer  replied  to  the  pro- 
fessor s  questions.  '  But  it  begins  to  be  con- 
foundedly lonesome  staying  cooped  up  here 
by  myself 

'  So  thought  the  savant ;  then  added 
aloud  :  '  I  mean  to  bring  you  a  visitor — but 
mind,  if  I  find  you  excited  and  feverish  when 
I  get  back,  you'll  not  see  a  human  face  again, 
except  that  salad-in-a- cellar  looking  sister,  for 
another  week.' 

'  I'll  be  as  good  as  gold  if  only  I'm  not  left 
alone/  returned  Aylmer  ;  '  but  let  me  go  into 
the  salon.    I  want  a  change.' 

The  professor  assisted  him  into  the  next 
room,  coaxed  him  to  half  lie  down  on  a  sofa 
and  promise  not  to  stir ;  then  he  went  away 
without  having  vouchsafed  any  information 
in  regard  to  the  visitor,  nor  had  Aylmer  so 
much  a  s  asked. 

It  was^  sunset ;  through  a  great  arched 
window  swept  a  soft  glow  from  the  western 
sk3\  He  could  look  over  a  stretch  of  green 
lawn,  across  a  group  of  oleanders,  down  a 
broad  alley,  which  led  away  into  the  recesses 
of  the  garden — one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Florence. 

11—2 
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In  the  distance,  walking  slowly  up  the 
path,  he  saw  a  woman's  figure — a  figure 
which  he  recognised.  (Kemember,  he  was  just 
escaping  from  the  dominion  of  that  giant 
Despair  called  illness,  so  wild  thoughts  and 
irrational  fancies  were  excusable !)  It  was 
not  the  Miss  Cameron  whom  the  world  knew 
— the  lady  he  had  only  seen  on  four  occasions 
while  able  to  recognise  her  as  a  real  presence. 
It  was  the  beautiful  vision  that  had  so  many 
times  ^appeared  at  his  eager  summons  when 
in  his  hours  of  delirium  she  alone  could  keep 
his  soul  from  drifting  down  the  blacker  gulf 
which  loomed  beyond.  The  vision  he  had  ad- 
dressed so  freely — the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
he  had  known  in  some  lost  world  where  their 
union  possessed  such  completeness  that  their 
two  lives  formed  a  perfect  whole — one,  yet 
dual,  and  this  duahty  had  made  the  bliss  of 

living,  and  

But  he  recognised  the  absurdity  of  his 
reflections,  and  almost  thought  himself  insane 
again.  He  sat  upright  and  looked  eagerly 
out  at  the  approaching  form,  trying  to  sub- 
due those  vagaries  of  imagination  by  the 
'force  of  his  will. 

Involuntarily  he  uttered  her  name,  then 
*    be^ran  to  wonder  how  he  knew  she  was  called 
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Violet ;  but  he  had  no  leisure  to  recollect,  for 
unawares  he  spoke  aloud  and  roused  the  sister 
seated  in  the  adjoining  salon.  She  supposed 
he  had  summoned  her,  and,  dropping  her 
half-counted  rosary,  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. 

'  Does  the  signore  want  something  V  she 
said. 

And  he,  impatient,  afraid  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  casement  lest  the  figure  beneath 
the  oleanders  should  fade,  and  so  prove  to 
him  that  he  was  the  victim  of  fresh  delusions, 
only  waved  her  back  with  a  gesture  at  once 
imperious  and  supplicating.  The  good  sister, 
trained  by  long  experience  in  sick-rooms  till 
her  commonplace  mind  had  reached  a  know- 
ledge of  what  it  was  best  to  do  under  any 
and  every  circumstance,  quietly  returned  to 
her  chair,  and  fell  to  counting  her  beads 
again. 

And  still,  through  the  window-pane  and 
the  oleander  boughs,  Aylmer  watched  with 
his  soul  in  his  e3^es,  and  to  convince  himself 
of  his  own  sanity,  tried  to  separate  Miss 
Cameron  the  actual  from  the  visionary 
creature  of  his  feverish  dreams — tried,  but 
could  not. 

He  positively  studied  each  detail  of  her  * 
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dress  in  his  effort  to  be  rational.  She  must 
have  just  come  in  from  a  drive;  her  long 
green  silken  petticoat  swept  over  the  ground 
in  heavy  folds  ;  above  it  was  looped  a  tunic 
of  some  thick  dead  white  material,  bordered 
by  the  brilliant  plumage  of  tropical  birds  ; 
beneath  her  cavalier's  hat  with  its  drooping 
feather^  he  could  see  the  bands  and  falling 
masses  of  her  auburn  hair  which  the  sunlight 
turned  to  gold. 

She  stopped  to  examine  a  flowering  shrub — 
lifted  her  arm  to  pull  a  branch  within  reach. 
The  rays  fell  full  upon  her  face — sent  a 
wave  of  light  into  the  great  eyes — flitted 
over  the  melancholy  mouth  as  if  seeking  to 
win  a  smile. 

It  was  she — the  woman  the  world  knew — 
Violet  Cameron ;  all  the  same,  it  was  the 
vision  of  the  past  days — his  friend — his  queen 
— his  soul  of  soul ! 

Then  he  heard  a  voice  call  abruptly,  and 
came  back  to  reality  with  a  shock.  A  pane 
of  the  window  stood  open  ;  he  could  not  see 
the  sage,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  those 
tones. 

'  Fraulein,'  they  said,  ^  I  have  been  hunting 
for  you  I  My  adored  Miss  Bronson  told  me 
that  you  had  come  in  from  your  drive.  Why 
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do  you  hide  in  the  garden  like  a  Dryad  when 
I  want  you  V 

She  did  not  answer;  waved  her  hand  to 
the  unseen  speaker  and  disappeared. 

With  a  sigh  and  a  sensation  of  terrible 
impatience  which  rendered  each  second  inter- 
minable, Aylmer  leaned  his  head  back  against 
the  sofa  cushions  and  waited. 

He  would  not  look  out — the  garden  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  have  grown  dark ;  its 
depths,  thick  with  shadows^  reminded  him  of 
the  blackness  into  which  sometimes  in  his 
fever  he  had  been  forced  to  gaze.  He  waited, 
that  burning  impatience  growing  stronger. 
During  his  illness  the  vision  had  always 
appeared  at  such  moments :  would  Miss 
Cameron  come  now  and  thereby  prove  her 
identity  with  it  ?  Or  was  this  present 
instant  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  former 
fancies — nothing  real — even  the  discovery  of 
the  morning  delusion  also  ? 

So  far  he  reached  in  his  questionings,  then 
his  strained  senses  caught  the  opening  and 
closing  of  a  door  ;  caught  the  rustle  of  female 
garments  nearer — coming  nearer. 

Where  he  sat  he  could  not  see  into  the 
rooms  beyond,  but  the  sweep  of  those  silken 
robes,  soft  as  the  plash  of  water  in  a  crystal 
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basin,  thrilled  him  till  the  ecstasy  became 
pain,  because  it  roused  anew  the  fear  that 
everything — face — glorious  eyes — slow  glid- 
ing step — musical  rustle — was  a  fantasy.  Then 
he  heard  her  voice — ah,  it  w^as  all  real — her 
voice  ! 

She  was  speaking  to  the  sister,  making 
some  kind  inquiry,  then  he  heard  nothing 
more.  His  pulses  surged  up  in  such  united, 
tumultuous  beat  that  he  grew  deaf  and 
blind. 

After  this  dizzy  pause  came  her  tones 
again,  close  at  hand,  addressing  him,  bringing 
him  back  to  reality,  but  a  reality  wdiich  was 
a  higher  heaven  even  than  his  dreams. 

'  The  professor  bade  me  come  and  sit  wdth 
you.  Nobody  ever  ventures  to  disobey  the 
professor,  so  you  cannot  send  me  away.' 

The  wdiirling  mists  cleared  from  before  his 
eyes,  aild  he  saw  her  standing  on  the 
threshold.  Throuo^h  the  arched  window 
floated  a  broad  ray  of  red-golden  light,  and 
illuminated  face  and  figure  as  she  stood.  In 
his  excitement  he  forgot  the  courteous  phrases 
ho  was  trying  to  frame — could  only  stretch 
out  his  hands  in  eager  welcome,  crying,  un- 
certain whether  he  addressed  the  creation  of 
his  fancies  or  the  living  woman  : 
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'  I  thought  yon  would  never  come  again  !  I 
thought  you  would  never  come  !' 

And  Violet,  mistress  of  herself  as  she  sup- 
posed, was  forced,  in  order  to  convince  some- 
thing in  her  soul  of  this  supremacy,  to  in- 
form reason  that  the  strange  thrill  which 
shook  her  rose  out  of  a  fear  that  the  professor 
had  erred  in  thinking  his  patient  wholly  re- 
covered from  fever. 

'  So  I  must  humour  him,'  she  thought, 
moved  towards  the  sofa,  let  him  take  her 
hand,  and  said  aloud  : 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well.  But  you 
are  not  to  tire  yourself  The  professor  will 
never  forgive  me  if  he  finds  that  a  visitor  has 
excited  you.' 

'  It  is  such  a  rest — such  a  rest  !'  Aylmer 
murmured,  for  a  few  instants  unable  to  lift  his 
dizzy  head  from  the  cushions,  unable  to  check 
or  regulate  his  utterance ;  holding  her  hand 
fast ;  his  eyes,  unnaturally  large  from  illness, 
fixed  yearningly  upon  her  face.  ^  It  is  not  a 
dream — sa}^  that  it  is  not  a  dream  !' 

With  an  effort  Violet  roused  herself  to  the 
requirements  of  her  role  as'  visitor  to  an  in- 
valid, accredited  by  the  physician  with  suffi- 
cient sense  to  render  her  coming  a  benefit,  not 
a  harm. 
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She  drew  her  hands  away  gently,  though 
obHged  to  employ  a  certain  force  to  release 
them,  and  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  his 
sofa,  saying  with  a  playfulness  which  was  a 
greater  effort  still  : 

^  The  professor  does  not  permit  his  patients 
to  have  fancies  when  they  are  able  to  sit  up 
and  receive  guests.  So  take  care^  for  one 
never  knows  when  he  may  be  hovering  about. 
Anyway,  I  see  his  great  meerschaum  pipe 
with  the  ogre's  head  lying  on  the  table  ;  I 
am  certain  it  is  listening,  and  will  repeat 
every  word.  How  wicked  it  looks,  to  be 
sure  !    I  always  tell  him  it  is  his  familiar.' 

Aylmer  recovered  self-control  to  recollect 
that  he  risked  making  this  interview  the  last 
if  he  did  not  manage  to  get  back  reason 
enough  to  separate  dreams  and  reality,  and 
behave  like  an  ordinary  convalescent  receiving 
an  ordinary  visit. 

/  I  am  afraid  he  has  smoked  the  rooms  out 
of  all  possibility  of  ever  being  habitable — Miss 
Cameron.' 

The  little  pause  before  pronouncing  her 
name  was  caused  by  the  effort  required  to  re- 
press a  word  which  would  have  utterly  ruined 
the  success  of  his  speech  in  proving  his 
sanity — he  had  come  so  near  saying  Violet. 
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'  Oh  no/  she  replied  ;  '  I  shall  like  the 
trace  of  his  presence.  I  have  a  great  weak- 
ness for  the  good,  gruff  old  doctor.' 

The  fright  which  his  hardly  repressed 
blunder  occasioned  Aylmer  helped  him  on  to 
a  tolerable  pretence  of  composure. 

'  Good  to  me  indeed  !'  he  said.  '  How  am 
I  ever  to  thank  him  or  you,  Miss  Cameron  V 

'I  should  think,  where  T  am  concerned, 
forgiveness  would  be  the  difficulty,  since  but 
for  me  you  would  not  have  met  with  your 
accident,  would  not  ' 

She  left  her  sentence  unfinished. 

'  I  am  so  thankful  I  was  there,'  he  half 
whispered. 

Again  his  hand  stretched  out  to  take  hers ; 
then  he  remembered  that  such  privilege  was 
at  an  end  :  and  she,  noting  his  gesture,  had 
to  recollect  that  obedience  to  his  caprices  was 
no  longer  a  necessity,  so  natural  would  it 
have  seemed  to  let  her  fingers  drop  into  his. 

'  We  must  not  talk  of  all  that  yet,'  she 
said,  as  he  hurriedly  drew  back  his  arm. 
'  Some  time  thanks  will  be  mine  to  offer,  if  I 
can  find  words/ 

^  No,  no  ' 

^  The  ogre  is  listening ;  his  grim  eyes 
plainly  say,    No  exciting  subjects,"  '  she  in- 
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terrupted  laughingly.  '  I  am  very,  very  glad 
to  find  you  doing  so  well,  Mr.  Aylmer.  You 
have  had  a  weary  bout,  but  thank  heaven  it 
is  over.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  quite  sound  again.  I  shall  be 
able  to  remove  and  let  your  house  end  its 
term  of  serving  as  hospital/  he  answered, 
conscious  that  his  words  were  fairly  un- 
gracious, yet  unable  to  check  them.  He  felt 
hurt  by  her  determination  to  keep  the  con- 
versation on  an  ordinary  footing,  even  though 
he  had  just  been  mentally  admitting  t).ie 
necessity. 

'  The  professor  will  settle  all  that,'  she  an- 
swered. 'He  will  permit  no  interference, 
especially  from  his  patient.  As  for  me,  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  glad  I 
have  been  that  I  could  be  of  the  slightest  use 
in  any  fashion.' 

'  In  more  ways  than  one  you  have  shown 
that  kindness,'  he  said,  a  fresh  eagerness 
quickening  his  voice.  '  1  can  remember — 
everything  begins  to  come  back  quite  clearly 
— how  good  you  were  to  sit  with  me  when  I 
had  driven  the  professor  to  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources and  his  patience.* 

Ho  remembered?  Surely  only  the  fact 
which  he  had  just  stated — nothing  beyond  the 
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certainty  that  she  used  to  sit  with  him  and 
possessed  an  abiHty  to  soothe  his  pain.  He 
did  not  recollect  his  dehrious  utterances, 
when  to  quiet  him  she  talked  as  great  non- 
senseashe — humoured  his  fancy  about  the  lost 
world  where  they  had  known  each  other — 
allowed  him  to  kiss  her  hands  !  Oh,  assuredly 
he  did  not  remember  those  things.  To  think 
he  did  would  render  their  future  intercourse 
difficult,  for  they  had  yet  to  become  ac- 
quainted. This  was  the  strangest  part  of  the 
matter,  as  strange  to  Violet  as  to  him. 

^  You  had  a  visit  from  the  marchese  this 
morning/  she  said  abruptly,  just  for  the  sake 
of  breaking  the  silence. 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  very  good-natured,'  Aylmer 
answered  wearily.  '  But  men,  though  they 
are  well  enough  when  one  is  strong,  are  so 
out  of  place  in  a  sick-room.  Carlo  fell  over  a 
footstool  and  upset  a  glass  of  water  on  the 
bed.  He  meant  it  all  for  the  best ;  but  it  is 
trying,  you  know.' 

^  Very,  no  doubt/  Violet  said^  laughing. 
^  However,  those  trifles  will  soon  cease  to 
annoy  you  ;  you  are  recovering  so  fast  that 
before  long  it  will  be  your  turn  to  upset  furni- 
ture and  spill  goblets  of  water  over  sick 
people.' 
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'  Oh,  no  doubt,  though  the  professor  says 
I  must  take  great  care/  said  Aylmer,  with  a 
sudden  wicked  repulsion  against  this  rapid 
recovery,  which  would  involve  being  cast  out 
of  Paradise. 

No  doubt  it  was  delightful  to  have  health, 
l3ut  really  illness  had  its  compensations.  So 
great  did  they  appear  at  this  instant  that 
Aylmer  would  have  resigned  himself  if  the 
professor  had  entered  and  pronounced  that 
his  patient  must  not  stir  from  his  sofa  or 
change  his  companion  for  at  least  a  month. 

Somehow  Violet  perfectly  comprehended 
what  gave  rise  to  the  petulant,  even  undig- 
nified answer,  since  one  is  always  ready  to 
smile  at  a  man's  willingness  to  be  careful  of 
his  health.  She  was  gratified  by  his  dislike 
to  go  away,  though  she  hastened  to  tell  her- 
self that  this  was  natural  and  right  on  her 
part.  He  had  saved  her  life  ;  she  ought  to 
feel  an  interest  in  him,  to  like  him,  to  wish  to 
be  pleasant  in  his  eyes. 

Then,  after  a  pause,  so  filled  with  thought 
to  both  that  neither  knew  how  long  it  lasted, 
Aylmer  added  : 

'  But  all  the  same,  Miss  Cameron,  I  don't 
propose  to  keep  indefinite  possession  of  a 
whole  floor  of  your  house.    It  is  quite  shock- 
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ing,  and  I  ought — well,  I  ought  to  be  much 
more  ashamed  than  I  am/ 

'  Ah,  I  forgive  you  the  rest,  for  the  sake 
of  the  end  of  your  sentence/  returned  Violet. 
'  Nothing — considering  the  manner  in  which 
you  received  your  injury — could  pain  me 
more  than  for  you  to  suppose  that  your  pre- 
sence under  my  roof  was  any  gene  J 

'  Thanks,  Yes,  somehow  I  do  know/  cried 
he.  'You  see — please  don't  be  vexed — I 
forget  that  you  can't  feel  as  if  you  were 
acquainted  with  me.  I  seem  to  know  you 
so  well !  I  mean,  I  got  so  used  to  seeing — 
to  expecting  you  when  I  Avas  ill.' 

Here  he  broke  down ;  Violet  sat  with 
bowed  head,  and  did  not  offer  to  help 
him. 

'  I  say  it  all  very  badly.  I  am  afraid  it 
sounds  dreadfully  impertinent,'  he  continued, 
despairingly  trying  to  make  amends  if  he 
had  said  anything  wrong,  yet  conscious  that 
if  she  chose  to  be  offended,  each  word  led 
hull  deeper  into  the  slough ;  '  but  I  have  to 
try  and  say  it  the  best  I  can  in  my  clumsy 
way  !  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  And  you 
have  been  so  good  to  me  that  1  can  t  seem 
just  like  a  stranger — they  say  people  never 
do  to  whom  one  has  been  kind !    I  am  sure 
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I  only  confuse  things  worse  each  word  I 
speak ;  but  you  do  understand 

And  Violet,  ashamed  of  the  sudden  fit  of 
shyness  which  had  kept  her  silent  under  the 
eager  glances  that  pointed  his  speech,  looked 
up  and  smiled,  holding  out  her  hand  as  she 
did  so. 

'I  understand  that  we  are  very  good 
friends  and  mean  to  remain  so,'  she  an- 
swered. 

'  Ah  !'  was  his  only  response,  but  the  tone 
held  such  a  ring  of  contentment  that  it  spoke 
volumes. 

He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  let  her  hand 
o-o  now  he  had  possession  of  it,  but  she  drew 
it  away  presently,  and  began  to  talk  of  other 
things  than  those  which  had  immediate  con- 
nection with  themselves. 

The  room  had  filled  with  the  shadows  of 
twilight— neither  knew.  Violet  was  brought 
back  to  a  sense  of  the  length  of  her  visit 
bv  noticing  that  the  sister  had  lighted  a 
lamp. 

'  I  shall  be  late  for  dinner,'  she  said,  rising  ; 
'as  I  have  guests,  it  will  not  do  to  keep 
theni  waiting.  I  hope  before  long  you  will 
be  able  to  join  us,  Mr.  Aylmcr.' 

'  Yes,  I  hope  so  1'    Tlien,  very  dolefully, 
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'  Must  you  go  ?  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  It 
was  so  kind  of  you  to  come.' 

'How  is  he,  that  newly-come-back-to-hfe 
atom  T  called  a  voice  from  the  door,  and  the 
professor  entered. 

'  Much  better,  I  am  sure,'  Violet  said. 

'  Yes ;  Miss  Cameron's  visit  has  done 
me  more  good  than  all  your  drugs,'  said 
Aylmer. 

'As  if  I  gave  drugs  !  Well,  never  mind. 
Yes — better  :  pulse  good.  Come,  come,  it  is 
all  right  !  Miss  Cameron  must  promise  to 
visit  you  to-morrow.' 

'  Mr.  Aylmer  wishes  to  run  away  at  once,' 
she  said. 

'  I  forbid  it !'  cried  the  doctor.  '  He  must 
not  make  any  change  for  some  days  yet. 
I'll  not  have  him  upset  the  good  effects  of 
my  care  by  any  nonsensical  scruples.' 

Aylmer  would  have  Hked  to  hug  the  old 
man. 

'  You  are  quite  right/  said  Violet ;  *  it 
would  be  very  ungrateful' 
^  '  I  really  am  in  earnest,'  the  professor  con- 
tinued ;  '  a  change  from  one  house  to  another 
is  a  serious  matter.  Do  what  we  might,  it 
would  be  like  a  new  cHmate.' 

'  You  hear  V  said  Violet,  once  more  offerino* 
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her  hand  to  the  invahd.  '  Try  not  to  regret 
your  imprisonment  too  much ;  we  will  lighten 
it  all  we  can.' 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the 
faint  perfume  which  hung  about  her  dress  to 
soothe  him  by  its  fragrance,  and  he,  without 
remonstrance,  yielded  to  the  professor  s  order 
that  he  was  to  go  to  bed  ;  and,  once  there, 
slept  soundly  and  well. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MI-CAREME. 

Towards  the  close  of  Aylmer's  imprisonment 
he  was  able,  with  the  help  of  Antonio's  arm, 
to  get  upstairs  several  times. 

On  his  first  visit,  to  the  intense  amuse- 
ment of  the  observers,  he  achieved  a  wonderful 
exploit — thoroughly  charmed  Miss  Bronson. 
Prom  that  hour  she  forgot  all  fear  for  her 
own  and  Violet's  reputation.  Whenever 
Aylmer  remembered  to  enter  some  feeble 
protest  against  remaining  any  longer  a 
nuisance,  Eliza  proved  the  most  urgent  in  her 
w^arnings  that  he  must  have  patience  and 
commit  no  imprudence,  and  waxed  pathetic 
over  his  using  a  word  which  might  imply  that 
he  thought  his  friends  capable  of  wearying  in 
the  pursuance  of  what  w^as  at  once  a  duty  and 
pleasure — the  careful  guarding  of  his  con- 
valescence. 

12—2 
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She  fretted  him  a  good  deal  by  rushhig^ 
about  in  his  wake  with  footstools,  unexpectedly 
burying  him  under  rugs  or  shawls  to  avert 
insidious  draughts,  uttering  doleful  little 
squeaks  when  he  rose  suddenly,  convinced 
that  he  was  about  to  fall,  and  selecting  her 
statehest  phrases  to  reprove  the  others  for 
their  lack  of  attention.  Once  the  professor 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  his  late  patient 
was  a  lazy  young  dog  who  pretended  weakness- 
in  order  to  excite  sympathy.  Eliza,  as  usual, 
accepted  the  jest  as  a  serious  accusation, 
turned  sharply  on  the  old  German  and  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man  to 
be  an  atheist — to  add  hard-heartedness  to  this 
sin  rendered  him  a  monster. 

But  Aylmer  bore  her  well-intended  perse- 
cutions with  outward  patience,  and  would  not 
allow  Nina  and  the  savant  to  tease  her  nearly 
so  much  as  they  wished— her  very  pecuharities 
had  a  sacredness  in  his  eyes,  because  she  was 
intimately  connected  with  Miss  Cameron. 

So  the  httle  party,  containing  such  appa- 
rently incongruous  elements,  passed  many 
pleasant  hours.  It  grew  the  habit  for  them 
all  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Aylmer  s 
salon.  Carlo  sacrificed  the  attractions  of  cercle 
and  cards  in  an  astounding  fashion,  and  Ehza 
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accused  the  marchesa  and  Violet  of  downright 
cruelty  if  they  ventured  to  interfere  with  the 
convalescent's  claims  by  going  out  to  drive  or 
accepting  any  invitation  for  the  evening. 

But  these  enjoyable  days  came  to  an  end. 
Aylmer  grew  so  well  that  he  needed  more 
exercise  than  occasional  walks  in  the  garden 
afforded,  and  of  course  when  he  could  leave 
the  palace  enclosures,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
his  returning  in  the  character  of  resident. 

The  professor  decided  that  a  breath  of  sea- 
air  would  prove  beneficial,  so  one  morning  he 
carried  Laurence  off  to  Spezia.  Carlo  and 
Nina  went  back  to  the  villa,  and  the  two  '  lone 
ladies '  were  free  to  resume  the  propriety  so 
precious  to  Eliza.  To  Violet's  great  diversion, 
before  the  day  was  over  that  return  caused 
the  spinster  a  slight  sensation  of  boredom,  and 
she  positively  snubbed  the  most  potent  of  all 
the  American  colonists  who  chanced  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  and,  learning  that  Mr.  Aylmer 
had  been  able  to  quit  the  house,  ventured  upon 
some  congratulatory  remark. 

'  You  were  quite  savage  with  that  stately 
dame,'  Violet  said,  when  the  guest  had  de- 
parted. 

'  My  dear,'  rephed  EHza,  '  I  trust  I  shall 
never  fail  in  my  duty  towards  you^  nor  can  I 
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submit  personally  to  glaringly  gross  injustice. 
To  hint  that  it  must  be  a  relief  to  have  Mr. 
Avlmer  gone  was  to  imply  that  we  were  too 
selfish  to  entertain  sympathy  for  illness  and 
suffering.' 

Violet  good-naturedly  refrained  from  re- 
minding her  what  her  own  opinions  had  been 
untilrecently,asthe  accusation  of  inconsistency 
would  have  cruelly  hurt  the  over-sensitive 
Ehza,  who  believed  herself  entirely  free  from 
that  weakness  so  common  to  humanity. 

The  next  mornino-  letters  came  from  Mrs. 
Danvers  and  her  step-daughter. 

'  The  poor  lady  has  been  ill/  Violet  ex- 
plained. '  Mary  has  nursed  her.  Mr.  Danvers's 
death  seems  to  have  brought  them  closer  to- 
gether— that  is  a  comfort.' 

'  And  when  does  the  dauoiiter  sail  V 

'  There  is  no  time  set  ;  she  cannot  leave  her 
step-mother  yet.  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  they 
would  rather  keep  together.  I  shall  write 
to-day  and  make  that  possible,  if  they  prefer 
it.' 

Violet  was  conscious  of  wishing  that  they 
miofht  :  she  had  an  odd  shrinkino-  from 
Georofe  Danvers's  dauo-hter.  Then  slie  re- 
proached  herself  therefor,  and  wrote  kindly 
and  heartily. 
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Ten  days  went  by— days  during  which  a 
strange  restlessness  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  Violet's  will,  changing  its  form  at  plea- 
sure with  Protean  facility;  now  assuming  the 
guise  of  despondency,  anon  of  elation,  and 
vexing  her  always  by  its  lack  of  foundation  in 
reason  or  common-sense. 

At  length  she  received  a  note  from  Nina, 
begging  her  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  villa. 

'  I  have  taken  cold,  and  am  feverish  and 
miserable,'  the  little  lady  wrote.  'Those 
dreadful  workmen  have  not  yet  left  the  house 
in  town,  so  I  am  forced  to  remain  here.  Carlo 
is  good  as  gold — though  I  do  not  care  to  put 
him  forth  as  transferable  currency — but  I  am 
sure  he  is  terribly  bored.  So  do  come,  like 
an  angel — or  like  yourself,  which  will  be 
better. 

'  I  am  afraid  to  ask  dear  Miss  Bronson  to 
accompany  you,  because,  in  order  to  keep 
Carlo  at  home,  I  encourage  waifs  from  the 
gaming  set  every  evening,  and  the  house  re- 
sembles a  small  Monaco  ;  but  if  she  can  sup- 
port the  wickedness,  I  shall  be  charmed  to 
see  her.' 

Of  course  Violet  vTOuld  go.  Nina's  society 
was  always  a  pleasure,  and  a  change  of  any 
sort  acceptable  just  now.    She  gave  Miss 
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Bronson  the  invitation,  but  that  wise  virgin 
shook  her  head  in  disapproval. 

'  I  have  my  soul  to  think  of/  she  said  ; 
'  and  I  must  think  of  yours  since  you  are  so 
heedless  !  No,  Violet,  I  cannot  countenance 
gambhng.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  severe  on  the 
marchesa ;  I  pity  her  for  the  strait  to  which 
she  is  driven,  but  1  blame  her  too.  Ye 
shall  not  put  a  cushion  under  sin — nay,  not 
even  to  bolster  up  a  weak  husband  T  added 
Eliza,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

It  was  evident  she  fancied  herself  uttering 
a  quotation  from  some  Calvinistic  divine 
whose  authority  stood  next  that  of  the  Bible, 
and  Violet  felt  the  mistake  very  natural, 
since  the  phrase  sounded  so  like  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  those  stern  judges. 

She  reached  the  villa  towards  dusk.  As 
the  carriage  drove  up  Nina  came  flying  out 
into  the  portico,  followed  by  a  pack  of  dogs, 
big  and  little,  which  barked  so  furiously  that 
for  a  few  seconds  not  a  word  of  their  mis- 
tress's salutation  was  audible. 

'  I  can  only  hear  the  greetings  of  your 
abominably  spoiled  pets,  but  I  suppose,  from 
the  expression  of  your  face,  I  may  conclude 
you  are  glad  to  see  me/  Violet  said,  when  the 
noise  died  away  a  little. 
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^  Indeed  I  am  !  You  were  so  late  I  began 
to  fear  you  would  not  come  till  to-morrow. 
Don't  abuse  the  dogs ;  they  are  only  showing 
their  delight  at  your  arrival.  Trot  is  not 
here  ;  she  is  the  happy  mother  of  five  such 
pretty  puppies.  Ill  give  you  a  choice  among 
them.  You  must  go  and  visit  her,  else  her 
feelings  will  be  hurt.' 

'  I  congratulate  Trot  on  her  increase  of 
family,  and  I  cannot  say  I  miss  her  voice/ 
said  Violet.  '  And  how  are  you  ?  Really 
not  well,  or  was  that  only  a  pretext  to  frighten 
me  into  obeying  your  whim  V 

'  A  happy  mingling  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
my  dear,  as  a  woman's  assertions  ought  to 
be,'  replied  the  marchesa.  '  I  have  had 
neuralgia,  and  I  meant  to  be  ill  if  you  refused. 
But  come  in !  We  have  some  people  to 
dine — Carlo  invited  them,'  she  continued,  as 
she  led  her  friend  into  the  stately  old  entrance- 
hall  ;  ^you'll  not  mind,  however,  as  they  are 
all  men.' 

'  How  often  must  I  tell  you  not  to  disgrace 
yourself  by  repeating  such  cant  phrases  !' 
cried  Violet.  '  I  like  feminine  society,  and 
so  do  you  ;  the  fashion  women  have  of 
declaring  it  a  bore  is  disgusting  !  I  hate 
their  novels  for  that  very  reason.  They 
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seem  to  think  they  show  the  superiority  of 
their  heroines  by  making  them  detest  every 
other  woman — moan  over  the  Enghsh  after- 
dinner  hom^ — say  and  do  everything  to  afford 
men  a  right  to  despise  the  sex  from  its  own 
confessions.' 

'  I  stand  convicted — you  are  right.  I'll 
never  hint  such  a  thing  again,  even  if  I  think 
it;  at  least,  not  to  you/  returned  Nina. 
^Ah^  here  is  a  listener  who  I  am  certain 
approves  every  word  you  have  uttered  with 
such  overwhelming  energy.' 

The  hall  widened  in  the  centre  to  a  vast 
room  where  couches  and  chairs  were  placed, 
statues  lived  in  the  niches,  and  pictures 
decorated  the  walls — a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
household.  They  had  reached  the  arch  as 
Nina  spoke,  Violet  looked  up;  the  broad  space 
was  lighted  by  several  concealed  lamps ;  in 
the  soft,  mysterious  radiance  she  saw  Laurence 
Aylmer  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  marble 
staircase  which  he  had  just  descended.  He 
came  quickly  forward,  face  and  eyes  aglow 
with  pleasure. 

^  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you  !'  he  ex- 
claimed. '  I  wont  to  your  house  as  soon  as  I 
reached  town,  but  you  wore  out — Miss 
Bronson  out  too  !    I  was  quite  in  despair. 
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since  I  could  not  call  twice  in  the  same  day. 
Luckily  T  met  Magnoletti,  and  he  invited  me 
to  come  home  with  him,  promising  me  the 
pleasure  of  finding  you  here.' 

'  Makes  no  account  whatever  of  his  hostess/ 
cried  Nina.  '  Oh,  wretched  young  man  I  I 
would  never  forgive  you,  only  you  have 
come  back  looking  so  well  that  one  must 
pardon  you  anything—is  it  not  so,  Violet  V 

'  He  certainly  seems  quite  recovered,' 
Violet  answered,  giving  him  her  hand  and  a 
cordial  smile. 

He  had  appeared  so  unexpectedly  that  she 
felt  startled — of  course,  only  on  that  account 
— she  had  leisure  to  assure  herself  of  this  even 
while  she  went  on  to  express  her  gratification 
at  the  evident  benefit  he  had  derived  from 
the  sea-air. 

'  Did  you  hear  her  diatribe  V  Nina  pre- 
sently demanded. 

'Yes,  and  agreed  thoroughly  with  it,'  he 
said.  '  I  never  could  comprehend  that  lack 
of  esprit  de  corps  which  women  show.  If 
they  hold  each  other  cheap,  they  cannot 
blame  men  for  holding  them  all  so.' 

'  That  is  unbearable  !  I  am  obliged  to  en- 
dure Miss  Cameron's  abuse,  but  I  will  not  yours. 
AVhere  are  Carlo  and  those  familiars  of  his  V 
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'  They  went  into  the  billiard-room/ 

'  Could  not  exactly  venture  to  sit  down  to 
baccarat  before  dinner,  so  must  console  them- 
selves with  a  milder  sort  of  gaming ;  and 
without  even  waiting  to  pay  me  their  re- 
spects !  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  Gherardi 
and  Pisano  take  this  house  for  an  hotel,  and 
the  rest  are  as  bad.' 

'  You  were  not  here  to  receive  them  :  the 
marchese  made  your  excuses — said  you  were 
probably  dressing,  and  proposed  the  billiard- 
room  by  way  of  consolation  for  your  absence,' 
Aylmer  replied. 

^  Of  course  you  will  defend  them  !  I  notice 
men  always  stand  by  each  other  in  an  odious 
fashion.' 

'  In  order  to  set  a  lofty  example^  and  cure 
women  of  that  great  error  Miss  Cameron  so 
justly  condemned.' 

'  Nonsense  !  You  do  it  because  you  are 
all  so  horribly  wicked  you  are  obliged  to  hang 
together  like  brigands,'  retorted  she.  '  There 
is  no  hurry  about  going  upstairs,  Violet ;  it 
is  not  much  after  seven.  1  don't  mean  to 
dine  until  half-past  eight  ;  I  shall  keep  those 
monsters  from  the  card-table  as  long  as 
possible.' 

'  Now  T  wonder — I  do  wonder  what  her 
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real  reason  may  be  !'  said  Aylmer.  '  Can  you 
imagine,  Miss  Cameron  V 

'  I  shall  watch  to  find  out ;  she  is  certain 
to  betray  herself  before  the  evening  is  over/ 
Violet  answered. 

'And  she  talks  about  the  necessity  of 
women's  keeping  faith  among  themselves !' 
cried  Nina.  'My  dear,  as  a  reward  for 
having  shown  that  you  are  no  better  than 
your  sisters,  I'll  tell  you!  My  delightful, 
gallant  countryman.  Prince  Sabakine,  is 
coming.  He  was  obliged  to  go  as  far  as 
Milan  with  the  Grand  Duchess — could  not 
reach  Florence  before  now — must  take  a 
special  train  in  order  to  do  that — there  is  devo- 
tion for  you  !  Well,  then,  time  to  dress — forty 
minutes  to  drive  out  here,  even  with  his 
horses  ;  so  you  see,  I  had  to  say  half-past 
eight !    Now,  admire  my  frankness.' 

'Since  you  only  confess  your  iniquity 
because  you  knew  we  should  discover  it,' 
said  Violet. 

'  I  shall  go  ofi*  to  the  billiard- room,'  vowed 
Nina.  '  You  are  both  too  malicious  for  en- 
durance, so  I  may  as  well  recollect  that  I 
ought  to  show  a  little  courtesy  to  Carlo's  evil 
spirits.' 

She  ran  gaily  away.    Violet  sat  down  upon 
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a  couch  just  inside  the  arch,  annoyed  with 
herself  for  a  ridiculous  impulse  to  follow  her 
friend.  Something  in  Aylmer's  eyes  brought 
a  remembrance  of  those  visits  the  professor 
had  forced  her  to  pay  his  patient.  To  recall 
the  broken  revelations  of  his  delirium  always 
fluttered  her,  and  just  now  the  sensation 
vexed  her.  It  was  too  absurd  to  remember 
what  a  man  had  said  in  fever — as  if  he  knew 
whom  he  addressed  or  what  he  uttered  ! 

'  And  my  dear  old  Diogenes,  is  he  quite 
well  f  she  asked. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  kind  as  ever,  and  as  resolute  to 
be  considered  a  Black  Forest  wolf/  Aylmer 
replied.  '  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  his  good- 
ness since  we  have  been  away.  But  indeed 
the  sympathy  I  have  received  in  quarters 
where  I  had  no  right  to  expect  it,  leaves  me 
bankrupt  in  gratitude.' 

'  We  agreed  not  to  talk  about  that,'  Violet 
said^  ^  since  I  have  certain  debts  which  I  can- 
not pay.' 

^  You  know  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
favour  fate  ever  showed  me  that  I  was  per- 
mitted to  be  of  use  to  you,'  he  exclaimed. 

His  voice  and  eyes  lent  this  speech  a 
meaning  far  beyond  compliment,  but  the 
phrases  themselves  sounded   like   tli^e  ex- 
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aggerated  flattery  any  man  might  have  felt  it 
his  duty  to  offer,  so  they  afl^orded  her  an  op- 
portunity to  retreat  from  the  subject  with  a 
jest,  though  it  hurt  her  to  jest  upon  that 
theme. 

Aylmer  at  once  followed  her  lead  in  the 
direction  she  gave  the  conversation,  perhaps 
a  little  afraid  to  dwell  upon  the  serious  side  of 
the  adventure  which  had  carried  their  inter- 
course so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  track — afraid 
lest  he  might  utter  words  he  had  no  right  to 
speak.  Such  liberty  would  be  worse  than 
ungenerous,  since  the  peculiar  footing  on 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  his  accident 
and  its  consequences  would  render  it  difficult 
for  her  to  check  his  presumption  as  easily 
and  decidedly  as  she  might  have  done  in  the 
case  of  another  who  committed  the  blunder, 
after  so  brief  an  acquaintance,  of  betraying  a 
secret  which  his  heart  or  fancy  had  garnered. 
So  they  talked  of  any  trifle  which  either 
could  snatch  at,  gaily,  carelessly,  as  befitted 
the  moment,  yet  there  was  a  subtle  difference 
which  rendered  the  conversation  unlike  an 
ordinary  tete-a-tete — a  difference  perceptible 
to  the  woman  as  to  the  man  though  she  would 
not  allow  her  soul  to  admit  the  fact,  w^hile 
he  gloried  therein. 
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Miss  Cameron  began  admiring  a  stand  of 
plants  near  the  sofa  ;  lie  selected  some  graceful 
drooping  blossoms,  and  wound  a  few  green 
sprays  about  them. 

'  There  is  nothing  so  pretty  in  the  hair  as 
these  little  fern  leaves,'  he  said,  as  he  handed 
her  the  bouquet,  and  his  eyes  asked  her  to 
wear  his  gift. 

'  Unfortunately,  neither  the  blue-bells  or 
the  ferns  suit  the  colour  of  my  dress.  One 
can't  venture  to  be  inartistic  in  these  days/ 
she  answered ;  and  then  recollected  that  she 
had  replied  to  his  glance  rather  than  his  words. 

'  You  ought  never  to  wear  anything  but 
white/  he  exclaimed,  quickly.  '  I  always 
think  of  you  as  you  looked  the  night  I  met 
you  here.  You  were  in  white,  too,  the  first 
evening  you  came  into  my  prison  ' 

He  paused,  conscious  that  a  word  more 
might  take  him  back  to  unsafe  ground,  then 
added,  with  a  laugh  too  tremulous  to  perform 
its  duty  well  :  '  I  was  so  much  indulged  by 
you  all  during  my  ilhiess  that  I  forget  I  have 
lost  the  privilege  of  being  autocratic  in  my 
opinions.  I  still  occasionally  find  myself 
scolding  the  professor,  and  before  I  had  been 
here  an  hour  the  marchesa  had  to  remind  me 
that  I  was  no  longer  absolute.' 
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Nina  appeared  again  at  the  instant,  and 
spared  Violet  the  necessity  of  any  reply. 

'  I  am  going  upstairs/  she  said  ;  '  I  could 
not  miss  being  ready  for  my  model  Russian. 
^  Come  and  see  how  pretty  I  have  made  your 
rooms,  Violetta  mia !  I  expect  you  to  be  so 
charmed  that  you  won't  have  the  heart  to  de- ' 
sert  me,  or  them,  for  a  fortnight.  By  that 
time  I  trust  the  workmen  will  leave  Casa 
Magnoletti  free,  unless  they  have  some  special 
reason  for  forcing  me  to  spend  my  life  in  the 
country.' 

When  the  marchesa  had  left  Violet's 
dressing-room,  Clarice  said  to  her  mistress  : 

^  I  have  laid  out  that  new  green  costume 
for  mademoiselle.' 

'  I  shall  wear  white/  returned  Miss 
Cameron. 

'  Mademoiselle  has  lived  in  white  of  late — ■ 
positively  lived  in  it  !  People  will  think  she 
has  only  one  dress  T  pleaded  Clarice,  in  de- 
spairing accents.  '  And  the  green  costume  is 
a  perfect  picture — vert  tendre,  mademoiselle  !' 

Violet  was  putting  her  flowers  in  water. 
She  dropped  them  hastily  into  the  little  vase, 
slightly  uncomfortable  as  she  thought  why  she 
had  dissented  from  the  maid  s  choice. 

'  Vert  tendre  be  it,'  she  answered. 
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'And  mademoiselle  will  look  like  an  en- 
chanted princess/  cried  Clarice,  gratified,  as 
liumanity  always  is,  by  having  her  own  way. 
But  when  half  dressed  Violet  glanced  at  the 
flowers.  Surely  she  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
do  so  little  a  thing  as  wear  a  particular  colour 
to  please  a  m^an  who  had  saved  her  life.  The 
absurdity  was  in  hesitating— as  if  there  were 
any  reason  why  she  should  hesitate  !  '  I  don't 
like  the  green ;  I  am  too  pale  this  evening. 
I  shall  wear  white,'  she  said,  with  decision. 

And  white  it  was.  Clarice  never  attempted 
expostulations  when  her  mistress  spoke  in  that 
tone. 

Her  toilette  completed,  Violet  took  the 
bouquet,  separated  it,  put  a  part  in  her  hair, 
and  fastened  the  remainder  in  her  corsage. 
As  she  was  thus  occupied,  a  bloom  so  delicate 
yet  so  rich  stole  into  her  cheeks,  a  light  so 
brilliant  yet  so  soft  flooded  her  eyes,  that  when 
she  turned  from  the  mirror,  Clarice,  with  a 
magnanimity  few  mortals  would  have  been 
capable  of  displaying  after  such  recent  re- 
jection of  their  advice,  cried  out : 

'  Mademoiselle  was  right !  She  is  fairly 
dazzling  !' 

'  You  are  a  prejudiced  little  goose,'  Violet 
said,  laughing. 
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But  she  was  looking  her  lovehest,  and  she 
knew  it.  The  vivid  blue  flowers  over  the 
white  brought  out  the  fairness  of  her  neck, 
which  the  square-cut  boddice  revealed ;  and 
the  open  sleeves  showed  the  matchless  arms, 
which  were  the  admiration  of  every  sculptor 
in  Italy. 

Aylmer  was  standing  near  the  door  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room.  He  got  no  chance 
to  speak,  for  the  marchese  and  the  guests  who 
had  not  yet  seen  her  came  forward  to  claim 
her  attention.  But  Violet  caught  one  glance 
from  those  dark  eyes,  so  eloquent  in  its  appre- 
ciation of  her  compliance  with  their  owner's 
wish  that  she  had  an  uneasy  sensation 
of  having  done  wrong  in  obeying  his 
caprice. 

Then  Sabakine  was  sent  by  the  hostess  to 
bring  Miss  Cameron  to  the  sofa  where  she 
was  seated,  and  altogether  Aylmer  found  no 
opportunity  to  address  a  word  to  her,  and  he 
betrayed  his  annoyance  so  plainly  to  the 
marchesa's  keen  eyes  that  she  took  occasion 
to  say  in  his  ear  : 

'  I  told  you  this  morning  that  after  Car- 
nival comes  Lent.' 

^  So  it  does,  and  one  submits  :  but  it  is  a 
shame  of  you  to  forget  there  is  a  mi-careme^ 
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he  replied,  with  a  readiness  which  dehghted 
the  appreciative  Russian. 

'  You  are  very  near  it — trust  me/  she  said. 

When  they  entered  the  dining-room  he  dis- 
covered what  she  meant.  Of  course  Miss 
Cameron  fell  to  the  host,  but  Aylmer's  seat 
was  at  her  other  hand.  Nina,  occupied  by 
something  Sabakine  was  narrating,  found 
time  to  dart  a  quick  glance  towards  Aylmer^ 
and  give  him  an  infinitesimal  nod,  which  said 
distinctly  : 

^  Mi-car  erne  at  last,  you  see  !' 

And  if  he  had  been  her  adorer  instead  of 
her  friend,  she  could  not  have  received  a  look 
of  more  fervent  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SET  RIGHT. 

So  the  dinner  proved  delightful  to  the  young 
man ;  one  of  those  banquets  of  the  gods 
whereof  each  of  us  has  partaken  in  turn. 

In  the  drawing-room  afterwards  everything 
went  well  for  a  time.  Under  a  pretence  of 
wanting  to  smoke^  Carlo  and  his  friends 
strayed  into  a  distant  salon  ;  Sabakine  and 
Aylmer  remained  with  the  ladies,  and  a 
partie  carree  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  a 
man  when  he  has  not  reached  a  stage  where 
he  is  at  liberty  to  utter  his  thoughts  freely  to 
the  object  of  his  fancy. 

But  presently  into  the  quiet  came  the  sound 
of  carriage-wheels,  and  directly  there  appeared 
a  knot  of  people  sufficiently  intimate  with 
the  marchesa  to  come  uninvited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlivening  her  seclusion. 

Foremost  among  the  group  entered  Giulia 
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da  Rimini,  stately  and  Cleopatra-like  as 
usual,  on  her  lips  that  indolent  half-smile^, 
and  in  her  heavy  lidded  black  eyes  that  in- 
scrutable expression  which  Nina  so  cordially 
hated.  The  duchess  took  the  explanation 
upon  herself,  making  her  voice  distinctly 
audible  through  the  comments  and  laughter 
of  her  companions,  low  and  unemphatically 
as  she  spoke  : 

'  We  were  all  at  the  opera ;  it  was  worse 
than  usual.  Then  nobody  had  a  reception — 
nobody  had  offered  a  supper,  so  I  proposed 
that  we  should  drive  out  by  moonlight  and 
see  you,  Nina  darling.' 

^  You  are  always  having  happy  inspirations^ 
dear  Giulia,'  returned  the  marche^a,  with  her 
sweetest  smile. 

^  Who  would  venture  on  a  supper,  duchess  T 
exclaimed  Sabakine.  '  You  have  rendered 
that  impossible  by  your  brilliant  success.  I 
shall  never  pardon  you  for  having  given  it 
while  I  was  away.' 

Nina  was  in  ecstacies — so  was  everybody 
else — but  the  duchess  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

'  I  am  ashamed  now,  prince,  to  recollect 
that  our  friends  made  themselves  so  charming, 
I  had  no  opportunity  to  miss  you,'  said  she,. 
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and  passed  on  to  greet  Violet.  '  My  dear 
Miss  Cameron,  what  an  unexpected  pleasure  ! 
Why,  Mr.  Aylmer,  is  this  you  or  your 
double  ?  I  thought  you  safe  at  the  sea-side, 
in  the  hands  of  your  doctor.' 

*  Heavens !'  muttered  Nina.  '  If  she 
could  only  teach  people  to  tell  falsehoods 
with  such  grace,  she  might  earn  a  fortune.' 

*  She  makes  a  very  fair  living  at  cards  as  it 
is,'  returned  Sabakine  ;  'don't  suggest  the  idea, 
or  between  the  two  professions  she  will  ruin 
us  all.' 

Nina's  imphed  behef  that  the  duchess  had 
known  whom  she  should  meet  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  her  proposal  to  her  friends  to 
drive  out  to  the  villa  had  been  caused  by  that 
knowledge. 

Carlo  had  so  far  proved  obdurate  to  every 
attempt  to  lure  him  back  to  his  allegiance. 
If  she  changed  her  tactics,  showed  a  willing- 
ness to  let  him  go  and  give  Aylmer  the 
benefit  of  her  smiles,  the  marchese  might  be 
roused  to  dispute  the  post  of  honour  by  her 
side,  and  she  could  then  assert  that  her  con- 
duct had  been  inspired  by  a  wish  to  punish 
his  lack  of  faith  in  her  explanation  of  that 
unlucky  visit  to  his  friend's  sick-room. 

Society  might  say  what  it  liked  about  her ; 
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so  long  as  she  did  not  violate  certain  conven- 
tionalities, Florence  could  not  turn  the  cold 
shoulder — her  position  and  family  influence 
would  prevent  that ;  and  if  she  avoided  such 
penalty  she  cared  little  whether  people  called 
her  a  high-born  swindler  or  names  which 
designated  vices  more  especially  feminine. 

So  to-night  she  affected  a  certain  air  of 
familiarity  with  Aylmer,  still  preserving  her 
majestic  indolence.  She  forced  him  to  attend 
exclusively  to  her,  and  covertly  watched  Miss 
Cameron,  in  the  hope  that  lady's  self-control 
would  not  be  perfect  enough  to  repress  some 
sign  of  trouble  or  annoyance,  in  case  Aylmer 
had  gained  any  special  hold  upon  her  thoughts 
during  the  past  weeks. 

But  Miss  Cameron,  engrossed  by  half  a 
dozen  men,  apparently  found  no  leisure  to 
notice  the  duchess  and  her  companion.  That 
Aylmer  had  a  strong  fancy  for  his  beautiful 
countrywoman,  the  signora  was  able  to  decide 
to  her  own  complete  dissatisfaction.  He 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off*  Violet ;  he  started 
each  time  the  duchess's  voice  recalled  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  once  Avas  positively 
guilty  of  the  enormity  of  asking  what  she  had 
said  and,  to  add  to  the  crime,  apologised  for 
his  absent  mindedness.    These  things  nettled 
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the  lady  ;  still  they  acted  as  provocatives,  and 
rendered  her  more  determined  and  eager  than 
ever  to  dazzle  the  man  and  bring  him  to  her 
feet. 

'  Where  is  the  marchese  V  she  inquired. 

'  In  the  card-room/  Aylmer  rephed. 

'  Of  course  !  I  need  not  have  asked !  I 
want  to  look  on  at  the  game— you  know 
cards  have  a  fascination  for  me/ 

He  rose  with  alacrity,  hoping  that,  once 
within  sight  of  the  table,  her  arch-passion 
would  assert  its  supremacy  and  cause  her  to 
join  the  gamblers. 

'  Mr.  Aylmer  and  I  are  going  to  see  them 
play  baccarat/  Giulia  said  to  Madame  Mag- 
noletti. 

Nina  had  no  objection.  While  courting 
the  goddess  Chance,  Venus  herself  might 
stand  close  to  Carlo,  and  he  would  offer  no 
homage  beyond  an  indifferent  bow  and 
smile  ;  besides,  the  marchesa  never  wavered 
in  her  conviction,  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  character,  that  the 
capricious  creature  had  escaped  for  ever  from 
the  Sicilian's  thraldom. 

When  Carlo  looked  up  and  saw  the 
duchess  beside  his  chair,  he  made  a  little 
grimace  under  his  long  moustache  very  like 
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one  of  Nina's  childish  moiies.  Giuha  was 
leaning  on  Aylmer's  arm,  apparently  absorbed 
in  his  conversation  even  while  she  tapped  her 
host's  shoulder  with  her  fan  by  way  of  salu- 
tation. Carlo's  Italian  astuteness  fathomed 
the  signora's  wiles  as  quickly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  woman,  and  his  eyes  brightened  with 
sudden  amusement  when  he  glanced  towards 
her  companion. 

'  Is  fortune  favourable  V  she  asked.  MIow 
very  cross  Gherardi  looks  !' 

'  Because  you  stopped  beside  Carlo's  chair 
instead  of  mine^  ditchessa  mia,'  said  that 
gentleman. 

'  Has  Carlo  lost  his  tongue  V  she  continued, 
employing  the  marchese's  Christian  name  with 
the  familiarity  so  common  in  Italy,  and  so 
shocking  to  dignified  Anglo-Saxons. 

^  I  was  only  trying  to  find  some  suitable 
phrase  of  welcome.  You  know  I  am  a  slow 
creature,'  he  answered.  '  Useless,  I  suppose, 
to  ask  you  to  join  us  V 

'  Later,  perhaps/  she  said,  smiling  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  was  put.  She 
fancied  his  tone  betrayed  pique,  and  flattered 
herself  that  her  new  line  of  conduct  would 
speedily  bring  him  out  of  his  pretended  indif- 
ference. 
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The  other  players  ofFered  each  some  remark^ 
then  the  duchess  passed  on. 

'  You  do  not  mean  to  play  V  Aylmer  asked,, 
finding  it  difficult  to  repress  his  disappoint- 
ment within  decent  limits. 

Indeed,  his  state  of  mind  was  perfectly 
evident  to  the  marchesa  when  she  met  them 
in  the  conservatory,  where  she  had  gone  to 
show  Sabakine  and  several  other  people  some 
marvellous  plant  her  brother  had  sent  from 
America,  and  the  mischievous  lady  derived 
great  amusement  from  his  sufferings,  as  she 
adroitly  allowed  him  to  perceive. 

The  duchess  believed  that  he  had  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  resist  her  spells.  In 
her  present  frame  of  mind  this  credence,  in- 
stead of  rousing  her  fierce  temper,  rendered 
her  more  bent  on  conquering  him — that  he 
strove  against  it  was  a  proof  he  comprehended 
his  danger.  Did  he  want  Violet  Cameron's 
money  Well,  perhaps  later  she  would  help 
him  win  it,  but  just  now  the  heiress  should 
not  stand  in  the  way,  either  from  the  induce- 
ments her  fortune  ofFered  or  any  caprice 
Aylmer  might  have  for  the  lady  herself 

Altogether,  nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  wretched  man  could  escape.  The  duchess 
recollected  that  she  must  not  let  Carlo's  pique^ 
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attain  too  keen  an  edge,  else  it  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  she  meant  to  employ  it. 
Aylmer  deposited  her  at  the  card-table  with 
the  ungrateful  reflection  that  he  knew  exactly 
how  Sinbad  felt  when  he  got  rid  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea^  and  hastened  away. 

Madame  da  Rimini  w^as  not  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  She  knew  that  when  she  wished  to 
fascinate,  she  never  ought  to  play  cards  in  the 
prescEce  of  her  victim.  In  ten  minutes  she 
had  forgotten  Aylmer — everything — in  the 
interest  of  the  game.  Her  eyes  blazed  with 
a  cold;  keen  flame  like  that  on  Damascus 
steel;  her  mouth  set  so  hard  that  the  lips 
were  a  mere  scarlet  thread ;  two  deep  lines 
disfigured  her  forehead  ;  her  fingers  shut  with 
claw-like  tenacity :  her  attitude  so  fixed  and 
rigid  that  the  cords  stood  out  on  her  neck, 
and  marred  her  chief  beauty,  till  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  grown  years  older. 

Nina  and  Sabakine  stopped  to  exchange 
observations  concerning^  her  as  thev  strolled 
through  the  room. 

'  She  is  actually  unrecognisable,'  Nina  said. 

'  One  sees  the  real  woman,'  he  replied  :  '  a 
horrible  caricature  of  what  she  manaires  to 
a^ppear  under  ordinary  circumstances.' 

^She  is  a  dreadful  creature !'  ejaculated  Nina. 
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'  Well,  yes.  If  she  had  not  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  born  grande  dame,  she  would  un- 
doubtedly have  found  her  way  to  the  galleys 
before  now.  Thanks  to  her  being  Mazzolini'^ 
daughter  and  wearing  Rimini's  title,  she  will 
probably  manage  to  die  decently  in  her  bed/ 
said  Sabakine,  with  that  entire  freedom  of 
speech  concerning  acquaintances  which  is  so 
marked  a  characteristic  of  Florentine  society. 

'  Where  is  the  duke  now  V 

'  In  Paris,  as  usual.  They  divide  France 
and  Italy  between  them,  and  manage  to  keep 
the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Une  femme 
forte,''  he  said  to  me  last  spring,  in  speaking 
of  her  ;  but  she  gives  me  an  abnormal  taste 
for  human  blood — an  unfortunate  mania  on 
my  part,  as  it  prevents  my  enjoying  her 
society." ' 

'  He  is  worse  than  she  !' 

'  Hum  !  I  could  not  say  that.  He  as 
nearly  approaches  her  gifts  as  a  man  can. 
But  he  is  wise  to  remain  in  Paris.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  on  the  last  visit  he  paid  the 
house  of  his  ancestors  she  set  fire  to  his  bed 
curtains  when  he  was  asleep,  and  locked  him 
in  his  room.' 

'  I  never  did  quite  believe  that  story.' 

'  He  told  me  himself  as  a  good  joke  ;  it 
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would  have  been  a  better  one  if  he  had  burned 
to  death,  as  he  came  near  doing.' 

Aylmer  found  Miss  Cameron  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  she  was  so  constantly  sur- 
rounded that  he  could  not  get  within  reach  ; 
and  he  wandered  about  in  a  restless  fashion, 
hoping  that  at  least  after  the  guests'  de- 
parture he  might  have  her  for  a  few  minutes 
to  himself ;  but  when  he  came  back  from  seeing 
some  lady  to  her  carriage,  Violet  had  disap- 
peared. 

'Miss  Cameron  has  gone  to  bed,  like  a 
sensible  woman,'  said  Nina,  'and  I  shall 
follow  her  example— I  am  tired  to  death.  My 
Russian  bored  me,  Carlo  has  been  losing 
money,  and  you  have  neglected  me  shame- 
fully,' Mr.  Aylmer.  The  world  is  dust  and 
ashes,  and  I  shall  go  to  sleep.  Good-night.' 

After  she  had  gone,  Carlo,  who  prided 
himself  on  conducting  his  household  according 
to  Enghsh  principles  in  many  ways,  asked 
Aylmer  to  have  some  sort  of  liquid  refresh- 
ment and  a  cheroot — oblivious  that  his 
Anglo-mania  failed  in  the  present  instance,  as 
he  was  drinking  orgeat  and  seltzer  instead  of 
brandy  and  soda,  and  his  smoking-room,  as 
usual,  the  place  where  he  chanced  to  be  wlion 
in  a  mood  for  a  cigarette. 
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But  Aylmer  declined  these  mild  Italian 
attempts  at  dissipation,  and  went  off  to  his 
chamber,  feeling  that  the  evening,  which 
began  so  charmingly,  had  ended  in  a  very 
dismal  fashion. 

The  next  morning  the  professor  came  out 
to  see  his  late  patient,  and  amxused  them  all 
by  his  account  of  an  interview  with  Miss 
Bronson.  He  had  gone  to  the  house,  unaware 
of  Miss  Cameron's  absence,  and  found  Eliza 
in  a  very  elevated  mood,  from  the  effects  of 
an  aesthetic  tea  given  by  some  old  maid  on 
the  previous  evening. 

She  delivered  a  long  lecture  upon  his  hete- 
rodoxy, warning  him  of  the  evil  repute  it  would 
bring  in  this  world  and  the  Dives-like  de- 
stiny it  must  inevitably  procure  in  the  next. 
He  drove  her  nearly  frantic  by  declaring  that 
the  book  he  had  so  often  proposed  to  dedicate 
to  her  was  ready  for  the  press,  and  impro- 
vised an  inscription  which  asserted  that  her 
sympathy  with  his  pecuHar  views  had  been 
his  sweetest  solace  during  the  long  hours  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  the  volume. 

'  I  left  her  in  tears/  said  the  professor, 
with  grim  delight ;  'and  I  affected  to  think 
it  was  the  proof  of  my  esteem  which  touched 
her.    The  more  she  tried  to  explain  and  to 
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reject  my  friendship  and  my  heresies,  the 
duller  and  deafer  I  grew.  At  the  hour  it  is, 
I  am  certain  she  has  assembled  a  conclave  of 
all  the  spinsters  among  her  acquaintance,  and 
is  searching  for  some  means  to  avert  the 
awful  fate  which  hangs  over  her.' 

Aylmer  was  haunted  by  a  fear  that  he  had 
fallen  in  Miss  Cameron's  esteem.  He  could 
not  say  that  her  manner  had  changed— she 
talked  freely  and  pleasantly  ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  beheve  himself  mistaken, 
the  impression  remained  in  his  mind  that  a 
certain  distance  had  come  between  them— as 
if  he  suddenly  stood  on  the  footing  of  a  mere 
acquaintance,  instead  of  enjo}'ing  the  friendly 
relations  which  had  grown  up  during  his  con- 
valescence. 

But  in  what  way  could  he  exculpate  him- 
self He  inwardly  rebelled,  as  circumstances 
often  force  a  man  to  do,  against  sundry  in- 
justices in  the  social  code  which  give  women 
like  the  duchess  an  opportunity  to  place  him 
in  a  very  unpleasant  position  without  the 
privilege  of  defence — a  position  where  silence 
is  self-condemnation,  yet  to  open  his  lips 
must  make  him  appear  a  conceited  idiot. 

The  marchese  and  Aylmer  were  in  the 
billiard-room  before   dinner.     Aylmer  was 
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saying  that  he  must  drive  into  town  to 
inquire  concerning  some  letters  which  had 
failed  to  arrive. 

^  Keep  out  of  the  duchess's  way/  said  Carlo, 
who  was  almost  as  much  given  to  teasing  as 
the  professor  himself  ^  If  she  gets  those 
pretty  tiger-claws  of  hers  on  you^  my  friend, 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  come  back 
to  us/ 

'  Confound  the  duchess  !'  returned  Aylmer. 
^  Never — never — in  any  country  did  I  meet 
a  woman  so  odious  !  I  used  to  wonder  how 
you  could  dance  attendance  upon  her,  but  I 
see  you  have  recovered  from  your  folly/ 

'  Come,  come,  that  is  turning  the  tables  on 
poor  me  with  a  vengeance,  just  because  I  gave 
you  a  friendly  counsel  out  of  the  goodness  of 
my  heart  !' 

'  Your  goodness  of  heart  be — blessed  !'  said 
Aylmer. 

'  I  saw  how  she  was  worrying  you  last 
night/  continued  Carlo,  laughing.  ^  I  would 
have  gone  to  your  rescue,  only  I  was  busy. 
If  you  wouldn't  make  it  so  plain  that  you  are 
blind  to  her  fascinations,  la  belle  Giulia  would 
ten  to  one  let  you  alone.' 

Before  Aylmer  could  reply,  Miss  Cameron 
came  in  from  the  conservatory. 

VOL.  I.  14 
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'  Marchese/  said  she,  '  Nina  says  you  pur- 
loined the  little  microscope  the  professor  gave 
roe  yesterday.  Positively,  you  are  as  bad  as 
a  magpie  for  hiding  everything  you  can  pick 
up  in  your  pockets/ 

'  Friend  of  my  soul,  magpies  don't  wear 
pockets.  It  is  odd  that  though  the  feminine 
mind  conceives  comparisons  in  profusion,  they 
are  always  incorrect,'  cried  Carlo. 

'  Less  incorrect  than  your  habit  of  petty 
larceny — it  quite  amounts  to — to — what  is 
that  long  word,  Mr.  i^ylmer,  which  it  is 
proper  to  use  when  a  marquis  steals,  instead 
of  a  poor  common  wretch  who  must  go  to 
prison  therefor  V 

'  Kleptomania,  do  you  mean  V 

'  Exactly  !  Take  care,  Carlo,  or  it  ^^dll 
lead  you  to  a  lunatic  asylum  !  Do  you  intend 
to  give  me  my  microscope  ?  We  want  to 
examine  some  leaves.' 

'  \Yhat  a  persistent  creature  I  I  have  lost 
it — I  never  had  it — I  gave  it  back  to  you/ 
said  Carlo,  hunting  in  the  multifarious  re- 
cesses of  his  coat,  which  he  fondly  believed  a 
thoroughly  English  garment,  and  finally  pull- 
ing out  the  desired  article. 

'  Here  it  is,  after  all ;  I  must  have  picked 
it  up  by  accident.' 
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'  I  notice  that  your  sins  are  always  com- 
mitted by  accident,'  returned  Violet,  '  and  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  met  with  so  many 
misfortunes.' 

'  All  the  same,  I  suppose  Aylmer  and  I 
may  go  and  look  at  the  leaves  ;  he  is  an 
ignorant  young  person,  and  needs  to  improve 
his  mind  in  various  ways.' 

^  I  certainly  chose  ill  when  I  selected  your 
society  for  that  purpose,  my  dear  Carlo,' 
rejoined  Laurence. 

'  You  will  have  to  adopt  his  pet  excuse — 
the  victim  of  accident,  Mr.  Aylmer,'  said 
Violet. 

She  spoke  carelessly ;  she  smiled  with 
even  more  indifference,  yet  Laurence's  heart 
bounded  ;  he  knew  that  his  peace  was  made — 
the  distance  had  been  bridged  over — the  ice 
which  had  spread  between  them,  chilling 
him  to  the  soul,  imperceptible  as  it  was,  had 
melted  suddenly — he  was  back  in  June 
warmth  again. 

She  had  heard  the  marchese's  words — 
fortune  had  favoured  him  indeed.  He  could 
have  hugged  the  unconscious  bringer-about 
of  this  present  state  of  affairs.' 

'After  all,  one  can't  help  liking  him  in 
spite  of  his  errors  !'  said  Laurence,  clapping 
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Carlo  on  the  shoulder  by  way  of  giving  a 
little  relief  to  his  feehngs. 

'  Praise  is  sweet,  but  it  may  be  too  forcibly 
expressed/  said  the  marchese,  pretending  to 
groan. 

'  May  we  go  and  have  a  peep  through  the 
microscope,  Miss  Cameron  f  Aylmer  in- 
quired. A  few  minutes  before  he  would 
have  felt  as  if  taking  a  liberty  in  asking  any- 
thing of  her,  but  his  courage  was  entirely 
restored. 

'  Violet  Cameron !'  Nina  called  from  the 
terrace  upon  which  the  windows  of  the 
billiard-room  opened.  '  If  you  think  to  leave 
me  to  study  botany  alone,  Vv'hile  you  mono- 
polise the  only  two  men  available,  you  do  not 
know  the  woman  with  whom'  you  have  to 
deal  !  I  am  amiable  and  I  am  self-sacrificing, 
but  there  are  limits,  I  warn  you !' 

'  She  might  at  least  have  sent  you  the 
microscope,'  said  Carlo,  '  if  she  had  any  con- 
science.' 

'  The  most  powerful  microscope  ever  in- 
vented would  fail  to  discover  any  such 
treasure  in  your  anatomy,'  retorted  Nina. 

^  What  did  I  say  about  women's  inability 
to  make  comparisons  V  cried  Carlo,  trium- 
phantly.   'Angel  of  the  house,  conscience  is 
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not  a  treasure— learn  that  before  you  turn  on 
your  husband  when  he  generously  comes  to 
your  assistance.' 

'And  a  statement  is  not  a  comparison, 
Master  Carlo/  said  Violet ;  '  learn  that/ 

'  Oh,  good  heavens  !  These  displays  of 
rhetoric  all  come  from  the  professor's  leaving 
that  horrid  microscope;  pray  break  it,  Mr. 
Aylmer,  or  there  will  be  no  living  with'the 
pair,'  cried  Nina. 

The  three  joined  her  on  the  terrace]  and 
laughed  and  talked  nonsense  and  were  very 
happy,  while  the  day  drew  to  its  close  and 
the  western  sky  waxed  glorious  as  if  the 
farthest  heavens  had  suddenly  opened. 
Woods  and  fields  glowed  with  amber  radiance 
— the  very  highway  became  a  band  of  dazzling 
lights — the  river  a  halo.  In  the  distance 
appeared  beautiful  Florence,  a  sweep  of  bur- 
nished roofs  and  glittering  walls — Giotto's 
tower  and  the  vast  dome  of  the  cathedral 
rising  in  the  midst^  while  on  the  height  above, 
San  Miniato's  church  seemed  floating  in 
space  ;  every  object  glorified,  transfigured,  by 
the  supernal  light. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

THEEE-AND-THIRTY. 

The  four  spent  many  such  idle,  pleasant  hours, 
and  time  fled  with  the  rapidity  it  displays 
when  life  has  reached,  as  it  does  occasionally, 
a  season  where  no  important  event  occurs 
to  mark  its  course,  though  each  day  is  so  full 
of  tranquil  enjoyment  that  our  usually  restless 
souls  forget  to  look  back  or  forward. 

Their  intimacy  with  Nina  and  Carlo  in- 
sensibly drew  Violet  and  Laurence  Aylmer 
into  an  intimacy  almost  as  complete,  afford- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other's 
real  characters  than  months  of  ordinary  in- 
tercourse could  have  done. 

On  the  eighth  day  Lady  Harcourt  drove 
out  to  the  villa,  and  insisted  upon  taking  Carlo 
home  with  her  to  dine  and  meet  some  friends 
whom  she  had  invited. 
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'  I  must  have  an  even  number,'  she  said, 
'  and  of  course  Nina  and  Violet  can  more  easily 
spare  the  mated  mascuUne  bird  than  the  one 
with  unchpped  wings.' 

At  table  the  marchesa  was  seized  with  a 
nervous  headache,  and  obliged  to  go  to  her 
room. 

'  As  you  both  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  I  need  not  offer  any  absurd  excuses,  or 
carry  Miss  Cameron  off,'  she  said.    '  I  will 
he  down  awhile ;  then  I  shall  be  ready  for 
some  tea  and  your  united  fascinations.  Make 
yourself  agreeable,  Mr.   Aylmer,  and  re- 
member I  give  you  permission  to  smoke — 
Violet  doesn't  mind  in  the  least,  sensible  crea- 
ture that  she  is.    You  shall  have  your  coffee 
on  the  terrace.    It  is  a  shame  to  stop  indoors 
such  a  lovely  night.    And  now  I  will  retire, 
while  I  can  do  so  with  grace  and  elegance. 

So  the  two  guests  were  left  to  entertain 
each  other. 

'  We  were  told  not  to  stop  in  the  house,* 
Violet  said,  walking  towards  an  open  window. 
'  Obedience  and  inclination  can  be  united  for 
once.    What  a  marvellous  evening  T 

Aylmer  followed  her  out  upon  the  terrace, 
and  they  sat  down.  The  old  majordomo  came 
with  the  coffee-tray,  and  placed  it  on  a  tiny 
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table  between  them.  He  brought  also  a  wrap 
for  Miss  Cameron,  saying  : 

'  Pardon,  signorina  ;  but  one  gets  a  chill  so 
easily, 

'  Hardly  in  this  weather,  Pietro  ;  it  is  like 
summer,'  she  said,  amused  at  his  addressing 
her  by  that  girlish  title. 

'  And  not  weather  to  be  trusted,  because  it 
is  unseasonable,'  persisted  Pietro. 

'  Certainly  this  is  the  realisation  of  one's 
dreams  about  an  Italian  autumn,'  Aylnier 
said,  as  he  put  the  shawl  over  Violet's 
shoulders. 

'  Yes,  and  you  are  very  fortunate,  since  it  is 
your  first  experience.  As  a  rule,  the  nights 
at  this  season  are  almost  as  sharp  here  in 
Tuscany  as  in  our  own  middle  States.' 

They  sipped  their  coffee  and  conversed  in 
a  desultory  fashion  upon  any  and  every  sub- 
ject that  chanced  to  float  up— of  their  friends. 
Carlo  and  Nina,  people  in  Florence,  some  new 
books,  the  lovely  effect  of  the  moon  on  the 
hills,  the  tints  a  painter  would  require  to  ex- 
press the  shadows  the  cypresses  cast- 
shadows  which  looked  black,  but  were  not, 
one  discovered,  after  studying  them. 

Gradually  the  conversation  grew  more  ear- 
nest, as  talk  about  books  brought  forth  indi- 
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vidual  opinions ;  and,  sitting  there  in  the 
nioonhght,  Violet  Cameron's  loveliness 
heightened  tenfold,  and  wrought  its  natural 
eftect  upon  the  man  beside  her. 

A  brief  silence  ensued  ;  something  Aylmer 
said  set  Violet  dreaming,  and  he  did  not 
recall  her  ;  but  when  she  glanced  towards 
him,  he  was  regarding  her  so  earnestly,  with 
such  involuntary  revealings  in  his  eyes,  that 
she  felt  the  colour  deepen  in  her  cheek. 

'  I  was  wondering  where  you  had  gone,' 
said  he. 

'  I  was  only  watching  the  moon,'  she  an- 
swered. 

'  More  than  that— you  looked  as  if  your 
soul  had  drifted  ofi'  into  the  farthest  bright- 
ness.' 

'  How  very  poetical !' 

'  That  was  the  way  you  looked.  I  began 
to  fear  you  would  never  come  back.  It  would 
have  been  worse  than  the  distance  that  seemed 
to  come  between  us  just  at  the  beginning  of 
our  visit  here,'  he  said,  trying  to  speak  jest- 
ingly, though  an  undertone  of  earnestness, 
was  very  perceptible. 

'  Now  that  is  more  fanciful  than  your  other 
poetry,'  returned  she. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said,  '  it  was  not  fancy ;  and  I 
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felt  quite  frozen— as  if  I  had  been  exiled  into 
some  bleak  Arctic  region.' 

'I  hope  you  have  come  back  from  your 
exile/  she  answered,  laughing,  though  with  a 
Jittle  effort.    '  It  must  have  been  voluntary.' 

'Indeed,  no.  But  I  have  come  back- 
please  don't  banish  me  again,'  he  pleaded, 
with  an  impulsiveness  the  more  striking,  the 
more  attractive,  too,  from  its  contrast  to  the 
usually  quiet  manner  which  made  him  appear 
older  than  he  was.  '  Say  you  will  not !  If 
I  do  anything,  or  seem  to  do  anything  of 
which  you  disapprove,  try  to  think  you  mis- 
understand—to beheve  I  would  cut  my  right 
hand  off  sooner  than  risk  your  censure.' 

Before  he  finished  the  sentence  he  had 
ceased  even  to  attempt  a  pretence  of  playful- 
ness. 

'  At  least  I  can  assure  you  there  is  no 
distance  of  my  making  between  us,'  she  said. 
But  this  phrase  did  not  exactly  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  so  she  continued,  be- 
fore he  could  speak  :  '  No  distance  at  all,  I 
mean.  I  hope  we  are  very  good  friends. 
You  may  be  certain  that  if  I  do  misjudge 
you — and  I  may  often,  being  an  impatient 
woman— I  shall  never  hesitate  to  atone  for 
my  blunder.' 
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'Thanks  1'.  he  exclaimed,  with  more  em 
phasis  than  was  necessary,  extending  his  hand 

as  he  spoke.  . 

Now  Violet  did  not  want  to  take  his  hand  ; 
it  would  give  a  seriousness  to  the  explanation 
from  which  she  shrank,  yet  to  refuse  might 
appear  a  ridiculous,  prudish  calling  him  to 
order.  Still  she  hesitated,  vexed  with  her- 
self for  so  doing,  as  a  rapid  question  flitted 
through  her  mind.  Was  she  afraid  1  if  so,  of 
whom — him  or  herself? 

And  he  was  waiting  with  his  hand  out- 
stretched, his  eyes  on  her  face— only  a  second, 
of  course,  long  as  the  interval  seemed  to  her. 
She  got  her  wits  back— oh  !  the  shame  of 
having  lost  them  even  for  the  space  necessary 
to  demand  the  reason  of  her  soul!  She 
tapped  his  fingers  hghtly  with  her  fan,  and 
said  : 

'  This  is  not  a  last  dying  speech,  that  we 
should  grow  tragic  over  it.' 

'  I  told  you  those  weeks  of  imprisonment 
had  made  me  exigeant,'  returned  he,  trying 
to  speak  calmly.  '  But,  after  all,  it  is  not 
my  fault— everybody  spoiled  me.' 

"^'Then  I  suppose  we  must  have  patience 
with  our  own  work,  unless  you  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  put  you  on  a  moral 
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diet  of  bread  and  water/  said  she,  with  a 
radiant  smile,  which  set  his  heart  beating  so 
rapidly  that  he  almost  thought  she  must  hear 
its  pulsations. 

'  You  could  not  fail  to  be  kind  and  generous," 
he  answered,  the  unsteadiness  of  his  voice 
giving  a  significance  to  his  words  which  made 
them  too  earnest  for  mere  compliment.  '  I 
will  try  to  deserve  it— at  least  you  may  be 
sure  of  that.' 

The  tone,  the  eager  look  in  his  eyes  startled 
Violet  still  further  out  of  that  deceitful  calm- 
ness which  she  had  kept  unbroken  during  the 
past  days  by  treating  her  own  soul  with  as 
much  reticence  as  if  it  had  been  a  stranger's, 
but  she  rephed  with  assumed  lightness  : 

'Take  care  you  keep  yourgood  resolutions.  If 
that  were  as  easy  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory, 
what  admirable  creatures  we  should  all  be  !'  ' 
'  I  never  felt  my  own  failures  as  I  do  since 
I  have  known  you.  You  are  so  much  better 
and  nobler  than  other  women  that  you  make 
one  ashamed  of  common  thoughts  and  aims,' 
he  cried, ,  carried  so  completely  beyond  self- 
control  that  he  could  not  weigh  his  speech. 

He  had  never  spoken  like  this.  Violet's 
troubled  sensation  grew  stronger,  not  at  the- 
words  themselves— she  was  too  accustomed  to- 
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men's  flatteries  to  have  noticed  these — but 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered — the 
passion  of  his  eyes,  which  said  so  much  more 
thnn  voice  or  phrase — fairly  confused  her, 
and  rendered  difficult  the  effort  to  treat  his 
remark  lightly,  skilled  as  she  was  in  the 
knowledge  Avhereby  a  woman  accustomed  to 
society  increases  her  natural  feminine  tact. 

'  You  forget,  only  yesterday  we  agreed 
that  exaggerated  compliments  were  very  un- 
€omphmentary  things  in  reality,'  said  she, 
laughing,  'a  presupposing  of  inordinate 
vanity  on  her  part  who  receives  them.' 

'  You  know  I  did  not  intend  a  compliment 
— I  was  just  thinking  aloud  !'  he  exclaimed, 
each  instant  carried  further  away  from  the 
restraint  he  had  hitherto  managed  to  put 
upon  himself. 

'  Monologues  went  out  along  with  the  old- 
fashioned  novels,'  j-eturned  she^  that  effort  at 
playfulness  growing  still  more  difficult. 

^  I  seem  to  know  you  so  well ;  all  those 
weeks  of  illness  make  the  beginning  of  our 
acquaintance  look  so  far  off!  Oh,  I  don't 
think  it  had  any  beginning  where  I  was  con- 
cerned;  it  was  just  as  if  I  had  found  some- 
thing I  had  lost  and  been  searching  for  ever 
since.' 
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She  Avas  so  beautiful  in  her  quiet  pose  ;  the 
moonlight  made  her  complexion  so  unearthly 
in  its  fairness,  her  eyes  so  superhuman  in 
their  dark  glow,  that  the  man  lost  his  head 
altogether ;  forgot  all  his  wise  resolves,  for- 
got everything  save  thcit  in  this  glorious 
creature  he  had  found  the  ideal  perfection 
which  had  haunted  his  fancy  so  long. 

What  did  he  say — what  did  she  answer? 
Neither  could  have  told  !  He  did  not  make 
love  to  her  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase,  but  he  let  his  whole  soul  out  as  he 
hurried  on  in  eager  talk  of  those  blessed  davs 
when  she  brightened  his  sick-room  with  her 
presence,  and  Violet  was  moved  by  his 
eloquence  to  forget  for  a  few  moments  that 
just  below  the  height  to  Avhich  his  imagina- 
tion had  floated  them,  the  bleak  rocks  of 
reality  showed  sharp  and  cruel  in  the  com- 
mon light  of  the  common  world. 

Then  the  very  fire  of  his  speech  forced 
reflection  upon  ]ier.    What  did  this  language 

mean  ?    Was  she  to  think  that  his  heart  

Oh,  she  would  not  even  complete  the  absurd 
thought !  Mere  compliments — empty  trash 
— such  as  young  men  talked  to  any  woman 
tolerably  pretty  and  attractive,  who  chanced 
to  sit  with  them  in  the  moonlight !    Part  of 
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a  young  man  s  education,  but  not  the  style  of 
conversation  for  her  to  listen  to — for  her, 
sobered  by  the  weight  of  her  three-and-thirty 
years !     How  nonsensical  to   be  fluttered 
even  for  an  instant  !    Was  it  possible  that 
the  dreamy  idleness  of  these  past  days,  whose 
spell  upon  himself  he  described  so  vividly, 
had  enthralled  her  too  ?    No,  no  !    Back  to 
the  realm  of  common-sense  and  common- 
place !    Wisdom,  Violet  Cameron,  wisdom  ! 
An  old  maid — yes,  an  old  maid  !    No  J uliet 
of  eighteen  on  her  balcony   with  Eomeo 
below ;  a  spinster,  well  on  towards  middle 
age,  just  as  near  as  if  her  face  were  plain 
and  wrinkled  already  (as  it  ought  to  be), 
instead  of  keeping,  from  some  absurd  freak 
of  nature,  a  semblance  of  youth — a  cruel 
freak,  since  it  exposed  her  to  this— to  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  not  only  had  fancy 
led  him  astray,  but  she,  she  had  let  the 
charm  of  this  lotus-flower  crowned  season 
wile  her  into  forgetfulness. 

And  all  the  while  he  went  on  speaking, 
and  all  the  while  her  heart  and  soul  were 
thrilled  by  his  eager  words,  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  ability  to  listen  to  the  upbraidings  of 
her  suddenly  roused  judgment. 

What  was  he  saying — oh,  what  was  he 
saying  ? 
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'  Ah,  admit  that  all  these  things  at  once 
put  our  acquaintance  on  an  exceptional  foot- 
ing— that  they  prevent  my  seeming  just  like 
the  ordinary  crowd  about — at  least  say  so 
much  !' 

'  We  are  very  good  friends,  and  mean  to 
stay  so/  she  heard  her  voice  say,  not  speaking 
from  any  volition  of  her  own ;  she  felt  as  if 
some  guardian  power  spoke  through  her, 
good-natured  enough  to  wish  to  save  them 
both  future  pain  :  save  him  at  least — no  mat- 
ter about  her — an  old  maid's  sufferings  from 
a  wounded  heart  were  only  laughable  !  Well, 
well,  in  order  to  waken  him  it  was  only 
necessary  to  tell  her  age  ;  his  dream — if  he 
had  been  dreaming — -had  occupied  his  imagi- 
nation merely — a  young  man's  fancy  !  Yes, 
tell  her  age  and  he  would  speedily  discover 
that  he  had  deceived  himself  in  reofard  to 
his  heart  having  stirred,  just  as  her  face  by 
its  deceitful  smoothness  had  deceived  him 
into  a  belief  that  she  Avas  young  enough  to  be 
the  cause  of  such  commotion. 

'  How  old  are  you  V  she  asked, 
abruptly. 

Aylmer  was  not  exactly  confused,  but  a 
little  taken  back  by  this  interruption  to  his 
blank  verse.    Some  vague  remembrance  of 
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speculations  in  regard  to  her  years,  which  he 
had  several  times  overheard,  flitted  through 
his  mind — influenced  his  reply  too. 

'  I  am  twenty-eight,'  he  said  ;  '  at  least,  I 
shall  be  so  soon  that  I  may  call  it  my 
age. 

He  was  exactly  three  months  and  four  days 
past  twenty-seven,  but  then  mathematical 
precision  always  sounds  sententious  and 
absurd ! 

'  I  am  twenty-eight,'  he  repeated,  as  if  the 
second  assertion  would  do  away  with  the 
fact  of  the  birthday  not  having  yet  arrived. 

'  And  I  am  thirty-four  ;  at  least  (to  quote 
your  words),  I  shall  be  so  soon  that  I  may 
call  it  my  age,'  returned  she,  with  the 
merriest  laugh  that  ever  made  music  on  the 
lips  of  a  girl  at  sixteen.  Laugh  she  would — 
laugh  gaily  too,  if  the  effort  killed  her  ;  though 
if  she  could  not  have  laughed,  she  would  have 
been  ready  to  kill  herself,  she  said  mentally. 

I  am  trying  to  relate  events  exactly  as  they 
occurred — to  give  a  description  of  feelings  just 
as  they  arose,  whether  wise  or  foohsh,  orderly 
or  inconsequent— so  I  fmust  tell  the  whole. 
Aylmer  felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  received  a 
douche  of  ice-water  full  on  his  fired  fancy ! 
An  unmarried  woman  of  four-and  thirty  is 
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almost  an  old  woman — that  was  the  one  con- 
scious, stupid  thought  in  his  mind. 

'  Yes,  I  am  thirty-four/  continued  Violet, 
still  following  his  speeches  as  models — no 
bitterness,  no  hesitation  in  her  tone — her 
voice  soft,  airy,  careless,  and  full  of  enjoy- 
ment. Somehow,  she  did  feel  a  certain  tri- 
umph, as  if  crushing  her  own  vanity.  Later, 
a  measure  of  sadness  and  regret  might  mingle 
with  the  remembrance,  but  for  the  instant  the 
comical  side  of  the  situation  appealed  to  her, 
and  her  amusement  was  perfectly  genuine. 
^  Too  old,  you  see,  not  to  have  exhausted  the 
pleasure  of  exaggerated  compliments  ;  especi- 
ally averse  to  being  treated  to  them  by  my 
friends^ — my  real  friends.' 

Still  under  the  influence  of  that  sensation, 
which  I  can  only  describe  by  my  comparison 
of  the  douche  of  ice- water,  he  looked  at  her 
again  as  she  sat  laughing — her  eyes  brilHant, 
her  colour  heightened,  her  complexion  soft 
and  transparent  as  a  child's.  She  was  jesting 
— quoting  the  verdict  of  some  envious  woman 
— curious  to  see  if  he  would  credit  it. 

'No  doubt  you  will  be  thirty,  and  thirty - 
four,  if  you  live  long  enough,'  he  said, 
laughing  too. 

Ho  recognised  the  doleful  commonplaceness 
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of  the  remark,  but  he  was  too  determined  to 
consider  what  she  had  said  a  joke  to  attempt 
compliments  which  might  imply  any  faith  in 
its  having  been  serious. 

A  certain  bitterness  seized  Violet ;  whether 
towards  him  on  account  of  his  unbelief,  or 
against  Fate  for  its  cruelty,  she  could  not  have 
told. 

'  Must  I  bring  a  certificate  of  birth  in  order 
to  end  your  courteous  doubts  V  she  asked.  '  I 
shall  be  thirty-four  years  old  within  the 
twelvemonth.' 

She  was  in  earnest,  he  perceived  that. 
Further  expression  of  incredulity  would  ap- 
pear an  impertinence.  Yet  never  had  he  seen 
her  look  younger — never  so  beautiful  ! 

^  You'd  better  not  let  the  girls  of  seventeen 
know  the  fact,  else  they  will  certainly  strangle 
you,'  he  blurted  forth,  with  a  schoolboy  sort  of 
honesty  so  ludicrously  out  of  keeping  with 
his  six  feet  of  stateliness  that  somehow  the 
answer  sounded  as  complimentary  as  it  did 
absurd. 

^  Promising  young  man !'  cried  Violet, 
laughing  again,  though  now  her  laughter 
stung  away  down  close  to  her  heart.  '  But 
no  more  pretty  speeches,  please.  I  told  you 
the  truth  to  do  away  with  the  necessity.  I 
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am  tired  of  sugary  talk  ;  I  have  had  enough  ! 
No  need  of  it,  even  between  a  man  and  a 
-woman,  when  the  tw^o  are  friends/ 

She  held  out  her  hand,  recollecting  as  she 
did  so  how  a  few  instants  previous  she  had 
shrunk  from  accepting  his ;  but  the  recollection 
only  rendered  her  more  resolute  in  her  frank- 
ness— she  was  three-and- thirty,  and  could 
claim  the  privileges  of  her  age. 

But  the  spell  of  her  beauty  was  too  potent 
for  any  wise  warning  of  hers,  any  flash  of 
disappointment,  long  to  affect  its  influence  ; 
it  surged  back  with  redoubled  force  from  the 
very  reaction  of  that  brief  shock. 

^  Friends  !'  he  echoed,  pressing  his  lips  upon 
her  fingers. 

He  might  have  said  more — have  show^n 
her  that  he  pronounced  the  word  in  repudia- 
tion of  his  willingness  to  be  kept  upon  the 
calm  ground  of  friendship,  but  she  prevented 
any  such  dangerous  avowal  by  interpreting  his 
exclamation  into  an  acceptance  of  her  taciMy- 
proposed  treaty. 

'  That  is  right — thanks  !  And  now  you 
will  remember  that  flowery  phrases  are  a 
little — just  a  little  out  of  place — say  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  too  late  !' 

Her  determined  jesting,  though  it  hurt  and 
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vexed  him,  produced  one  fortunate  effect— it 
brought  a  conviction  that  if  he  did  not 
acqutesce  in  thus  pushing  the  conversation 
back  to  an  ordinary  footing,  he  should  risk 
vitally  injuring  his  own  cause,  and,  agitated 
as  he  was,  he  managed  with  more  address  than 

many  men  would  have  shown. 

'I'll  weed  out  all  the  flowers  carefully 

henceforth,'  he  said,  trying  to  imitate  her 

playful  tone. 

'  The  sure  way  to  keep  me  good-natured,' 

she  answered.    '  The  rosebud  style  makes  me 

feel  silly.' 

'  Oh,  there  are  exceptions  to  all  ordinary 
rules,'  said  he.  '  If  you  will  have  eternal 
youth  you  must  take  the  consequences,  as  the 
few  other  women  so  endowed  had  to  do  in 
their  time.' 

He  stopped  short.  Ninon's  name  had  been 
on  his  lips  as  a  comparison  ;  then  he  remem- 
bered that  Ninon  and  every  other  woman 
whom  history  had  chronicled  as  holding,  past 
youth,  past  middle  age,  the  undimmed  love- 
liness which  gave  them  absolute  sovereignty 
over  men's  hearts,  had  been  women  whose 
conduct  rendered  any  reference  to  their  names 
exceedingly  out  of  place  in  this  connection. 
'  True,'  said  Violet,  quickly,  by  the  strange 
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clairvoyance  which  the  great  sympathy  be- 
tween their  minds  gave  her,  reading  his 
thought  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  uttered. 
'But  unfortunately,  as  you  reflected  after 
speaking,  all  the  examples  you  can  think  of 
were  wicked  women.' 

'  Oh  !'  he  exclaimed,  with  an  indescribable 
impatience. 

'  Well,  well,  I  am  sorry  they  were  bad,' 
said  she,  pitilessly. 

'  And  to  compare  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  never  mind— don't  be  shocked. 
Eecollect  that  a  woman  of  my  age  has  a  right 
to  talk  freely  on  all  subjects.  The  years 
which  have  lost  me  youth  give  some  compen- 
sation—I may  say  things  a  girl  could  not, 
and  yet  be  neither  indecorous  nor  indelicate.' 

She  resolved  to  cure  him  effectually— to  cure 
herself  too,  or  rather  so  to  sear  any  possible 
wound  by  the  hot  iron  of  sarcastic  speech, 
that  it  should  close  and  heal  without  delay. 
The  scar  would  remain,  no  doubt— ah,  even 
physical  wounds  received  after  early  youth 
leave  an  indelible  scar  !  Well,  the  sight  of  it, 
maybe  the  ache  of  it  now  and  then,  would  be 
good  for  her  soul. 

She  found  time,  in  the  instant  which  fol- 
lowed her  last  remark,  to  elaborate  with 
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womanly  quickness  her  thought  much  further 
and  more  clearly  than  I,  with  my  clumsy 
pen,  have  been  able  to  express  m  that  para- 
graph of  description,  yet  be  ready  before  he 
could  speak  to  pursue  her  advantage  by 
another  thrust  of  the  hot  iron  which  was  to 
scorch  them  both  into  recovery.  - 

'  Good  heavens  !  surely  I  may  say  what  1 
Uke '  Past  thirty-three  !  Why,  if  I  had 
married  at  sixteen,  as  so  many  American  girls 
do  I  might  have  almost  grown-up  daughters 
about  me.  No  freedom  of  speech  would  have 
been  considered  unfitting  then. 

She  had  overdone  her  work  !  He  looked 
at  her  as  she  spoke,  immortal  in  her  youth 
apparently,  rose  quickly,  and  held  out  his  arm, 

saying  :  , 
'  Come  into  the  house  a  moment,  please. 
She  obeyed,  thinking  that,  whatever  his 
reason  for  the  demand,  compliance  therewith 
would  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  which 
had  gone  far  enough. 

He  led  her  into  the  salon,  where  the  lamps 
were  burning  brightly,  and,  before  she  sus- 
pected his  intention,  conducted  her  towards 
a  great  mirror  and  pointed  to  the  radiant  image 
shining  therein. 

« I  can't  help  laughing,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is  too 

absurd.' 
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Violetjgave  one  glance  at  their  figures  re- 
flected side  by  side,  and  turned  quickly,  say- 
ing, with  as  much  iciness  as  her  voice  could 
muster : 

'Facts  are  stubborn  things;  dates  the 
stubbornest  facts  of  all' 

'I  don't  care  about  dates,'  cried  he  ;  'they 
have  no  significance  when  so  utterly  refuted. 
I  don't  care  !' 

'  But  I  do,'  said  Violet,  and  removed  her 
hand  from  his  arm. 

Before  he  could  answer,  Nina  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  exclaiming : 

'  Oh,  there  you  are  !   My  headache  is  quite 
gone.      Please  to  amuse  me  and  make  me 
forget  my  dreadful  dream  !    I  saw  Giulia  da 
Emiini  pushing  a  woman  over  a  precipice, 
and  I  screamed  out ;  and  it  was  you,  Violet— 
I  saw  your  face  then.  Mr.  Aylmerwas  trying 
to  save  you,  and  somebody— a  young  girl- 
looking  helplessly  on  !    Oh,  it  was  horrible  ! 
don't  let  me  think  about  it !    King  the  bell,. 
Signer  Lorenzo  ;  we  will  have  some  tea.  I 
need  it,    and  you  ought  to,  after  all  my 
trouble  in  my  dreams  about  you  both.' 
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CHAPTER  XII]. 

SHE     ACCUSED  HERSELF. 

Alone  in  her  room  that  night,  Violet  sat 
down  opposite  her  mirror,  looked  sternly  at 
the  reflection  therein  and  began  to  ask  it 
certain  questions,  determined  to  have  them 
answered  if  she  Avaited  till  the  sun  rose. 

What  ailed  her— what  had  come  over  her 
during  these  past  weeks— and  to  what  must 
she  attribute  the  strange  mental  aberration 
whereof  she  boldly  accused  herself? 

Laurence  Aylmer  had  conceived  a  fancy 

for  her  very  probably  he  called  it  love ;  a 

young  man's  fancy  was  the  correct  name,  and 
Violent  nodded  severely  as  she  piit  that  por- 
tion of  her  soliloquy  into  words. 

'  You  are  not  a  girl,  not  even  a  very  young 
woman,  that  I  should  call  in  any  modest 
reticence  to  your  aid,'  she  told  the  image, 
which    smiled   at  this    remark,  thereupon 
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appearing  so  youthful  in  its  radiant  loveliness 
that  Violet  cried  out  in  wrath  :  '  You  may 
try  with  all  your  might  to  look  twenty-four, 
but  you  are  an  old  maid  just  the  same  !  You 
will  be  four-and-thirty  your  next  birthday, 
miss — you  can't  delude  me  /' 

But  this  thrust,  which  gave  her  the  more 
satisfaction  because  it  hurt  either  her  heart 
or  vanity,  had  no  effect  on  the  image;  it 
smiled  at  her  still,  serene  in  the  arrogance  of 
beauty. 

'  F our-and-thirty  !'  repeated  Violet,  veno- 
mously, and  tried  to  wrinkle  her  forehead, 
but  the  image  would  only  copy  her  pretty 
dimples,  apparently  regarding  the  frown  as 
a  mere  shadow  not  worth  photographing. 

'  He  is  seven-and-twenty,'  pursued  Violet  ; 
'  seven-and-twenty— why,  a  boy  sril],  who 
must  indulge  in  a  score  of  fancies  before  he 
learns  what  love  means  !    And  you  like  him 
—yes,  you  do  !    I  am  too  much  ashamed  of 
you  to  give  a  stronger  name,  though  you 
deserve  it.    And  you  have  been  dreaming 
about  fate  and  called  your  acquaintance  with 
him  something  set  outside  common  laws, 
because  a  few  little  romantic  circumstances 
surrounded  its  commencement.     And  you 
never  have  loved  anybody:  destiny  wasted 
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jour  girlliood  so  far  as  love  was  concerned — 
except  once,  and  then  you  had  neither  soul  nor 
brains  to  appreciate  the  man  who  came  to 
you  with  the  offering  of  his  great  heart — a 
man  worth  a  score  of  this  Romeo  you  are 
poetising  over  T 

But  here  the  image  looked  such  utter  and 
overwhelming  unbelief,  that  Violet  was  forced 
to  retract  the  assertion  if  she  desired  to  fulfil 
her  vow  of  being  perfectly  honest. 

'  No,  I  don't  mean  that.  He  is  as  clever 
and  honourable  and  good  as  he  is  handsome ; 
oh,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  !'  and 
she  fairly  shook  her  clenched  hand  in  the 
glass.  Then  hearing  her  own  voice  clear  and 
distinct,  started  and  glanced  over  her  shoulder, 
with  a  nervous  fancy  that  she  was  not  alone 
with  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror,  but  that 
some  supernatural  agency  was  directing  the 
whole  matter.  A  sudden  feeling  of  pity 
struck  her  for  that  beautiful  face,  and  she 
exclaimed :  ^t  is  hard— hard  !  Life  gives 
you  everything  when  it  is  too  late — too  late  !' 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  the  table  and 
sobbed  like  a  child,  she  whose  tears  so  seldom 
flowed  without  good  reason,  and  then  were 
usually  caused  by  the  woes  of  others,  not  her 
own. 
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In  tlie  commonplace  light  of  the  mornings 
"Violet  felt  reassured  of  her  own  strength — 
felt  a  little  grave,  sad  too  ;  naturally,  she 
admitted,  after  recalling  the  chill  uneventful- 
ness  of  her  girlhood,  the  emptiness  of  that 
spring  which  ought  to  have  held  experiences 
enough  to  crowd  all  later  years  so  full  of 
happy  memories  that  even  age  would  not 
appear  barren. 

This  thought  kept  her  from  being  ashamed 
of  her  tears.  She  had  reason  to  regret  her 
youth,  left  void  of  what  renders  youth  beau- 
tiful. Neither  gratified  dreams  nor  hopes 
had  come  within  its  reach ;  it  had  waned 
and  died  without  attaining  youth  s  highest 
apotheosis— love.  She  had  been  defrauded, 
and  neither  here  nor  hereafter  could  existence 
atone  for  the  wrong.  She  might  be  happy 
in  this  w^orld  and  the  next,  but  that  void  in 
memory  would  always  remain.  No  com- 
pensation could  be  made  her;  the  blank 
could  never  be  filled,  because  it  was  now  too 
late  to  let  her  heart  waken,  even  if  the  en- 
chanter were  to  call  with  such  power  that  his 
voice  sounded  like  the  summons  of  Destiny 
itself 

Love  was  for  the  young;  to  her  age 
belonged  moderate  sentiments.  Friendship, 
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esteem,  affection,  if  one  pleased ;  but  four- 
and-thirty  and  love  were  anomalies  as  absurd 
as  low-neclced  dresses  on  some  spinster  of 
Eliza  Bronson's  years,  and  the  consequent 
display  of  bones  which  had  done  such  good 
service  for  half  a  century,  that  it  seemed 
at  once  ridiculous  and  unfeeling  to  expose 
them  now. 

The  very  passion  of  Violet's  mood  would 
have  proved  to  another  person  that  in  spite 
of  her  assertions  she  had  not  reached  a  stand- 
point so  wholly  within  the  control  of  reason 
and  common-sense  as  she  believed.  Some 
vague  idea  of  this  nature  occurred  to  her,  and 
she  gave  a  new  fling  at  the  image,  which, 
though  a  little  pale  and  sad-eyed,  only  looked 
the  more  lovely  in  its  softened  guise. 

'  It  is  silly  even  to  think  of  what  might 
have  been,'  Violet  said  to  her  victim ;  ^ '  wicked 
too— a  rebellion  against  Providence.' 

The  image  stared  at  her  with  a  sudden 
bitter  smile  on  its  beautiful  mouth— a  sudden 
fire  in  its  beautiful  eyes,  and  seemed  to  say  : 

'  I  hate  Providence  then,  if  it  is  the  fault 
of  Providence  that  I  am  to  have  no  youth  1' 

Violet  started  up,  frightened,  as  you  and  I 
have  been  more  than  once  when  our  souls 
have  cried  out  with  supernatural  strength 
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against  their  human  miseries,  roused  by  some 
catastrophe  to  utter  the  unanswerable  demand 
of  a  reason  for  those  griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments, to  bear  which  has  seemed  at  such  mo- 
ments the  sole  ground  to  assign  for  our 
creation. 

As  Violet  was  leaving  the  hands  of  the 
skilful  Clarice,  the  roll  of  carriage-wheels  be- 
came audible  ;  voices,  too,  from  below  made 
themselves  heard  in  the  dressing-room, 
situated  in  an  angle  of  the  building  that  com» 
manded  a  view  of  the  entrance. 

'  Why,  I  am  sure  it  is  Mademoiselle  Bron- 
son  !'  exclaimed  Clarice,  running  to  a  window 
and  peeping  out.  '  Yes,  yes,  it  is— and  the 
professor.  She  weeps,  the  poor  demoiselle  — 
oh,  how  she  weeps  !' 

'  What  can  be  the  matter  V  cried  Violet, 
hastening  towards  the  door. 
/  '  Mademoiselle  should  not  disquiet  herself/ 

counselled  Clarice,  philosophically.  '  The 
good  Demoiselle  Bron-son  weeps  so  easily  ! 
The  professor  laughs  ;  he  pretends  to  be  com- 
forting her— but  he  laughs,  the  wicked  one  ! 
He  is  always  happy  to  tease  the  poor  lady  ! 
It  is  nothing — mademoiselle  may  be  assured 
it  is  nothing.' 

When  Violet  reached  the  lower  corridor. 
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she  saw  her  friend  standing  in  the  door, 
talking  excitedly  to  old  Pietro,  though  with 
no  other  effect  than  to  make  him  look  utterly 
helpless  and  imbecile,  as  in  her  agitation  she 
spoke  English,  while  the  professor  leaned, 
calm  and  dignified,  against  a  pillar,  regarding 
her  with  his  most  sphinx-like  smile. 

^  I  want  Violet  T  moaned  Eliza,  breaking 
off  in  what  appeared  to  be  some  recital  of 
disaster,  and  turning  desperately  upon  the 
sage.  '  Oh,  professor,  don't  stand  there  like 
a  bronze  statue,  but  say  it  so  the  creature  can 
understand,  for  I  am  so  troubled  that  I  cannot 
speak  my  own  language,  much  less  his  !  Violet 
— I  must  see  Violet !' 

'  And  here  she  is,'  said  that  lady,  moving 
forward. 

Miss  Bronson  uttered  a  shriek  and  fell 
upon  her  neck,  weeping  bitterly.  Pietro  dis- 
creetly disappeared,  and,  in  his  wicked  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spinster  s  distress,  the  professor 
stood  on  his  left  foot,  and  with  difficulty  kept 
from  waving  his  right  leg  in  the  air  after  a 
fashion  which  would  have  been  highly  unbe- 
coming a  man  of  his  reputation  and  scientific 
acquirements. 

'  I  hope  there  is  nothing  serious  the 
matter,'  said  Violet,  loosening  the  clasp  of 
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Eliza's  arms,  so  as  to  be  able  to  breathe  and 
speak. 

'  Matter !'  groaned  Miss  Bronson,  and 
paused,  choked  by  sobs. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Fraulein  V  asked  the  pro- 
fessor, as  beamingly  as  if  Eliza  had  been 
chanting  a  humorous  ditty.  '  We  have  come 
to  make  you  an  early  visit— give  us  welcome  !' 

'  I  perceive  that  you  have,'  replied  Violet, 
xmable  to  repress  her  laughter  at  the  ludicrous 
contrast  between  Eliza's  misery  and  the 
savant's  determined,  not  to  say  diabolical, 
cheerfulness. 

'  Don't  laugh — don't !'  moaned  Miss  Bron- 
son, sinking  into  a  chair.  'Oh!  oh  !  the 
ceiling  fell  and  ruined  everything  !    A  wreck 

,  ^  mere  wreck !    I  said  I'd  better  escape 

with  my  life,  and  so  live  to  tell  you ;  and  I 
brought  the  professor— most  improper— but 
not  a  time  to  stop  for  ceremony  !  And,  oh  ! 
I  did  all  I  could— I'd  have  held  it  up  with 
broomsticks  till  I  was  crushed;  but  how 
could  I  support  a  whole  house?  And  I 
warned  you  not  to  buy  it— you  must  admit 
that !  I  begged  and  prayed  you  not  to  buy 
it  I  Two  lone  ladies  in  a  corrupt  foreign 
land  !  So  do  not  blame  me  ;  oh !  that  I 
cannot  bear  !  it  is  too  much— too  much  !' 
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'  What  does  she  mean,  professor'?'  demanded 
Violet. 

'  All  fallen  in— all  !'  cried  Eliza.  '  Yes, 
tell  her,  professor ;  break  it  as  gently  as  you 
can.  Be  prepared,  Violet— be  prepared. 
And  I  begged  you  not  to  buy  it— I  prayed 
you  to  flee  from  the  wickedness  of  this 
Papistical  country  !' 

She  sobbed  so  loud  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  professor  to  utter  a  syllable,  but  he 
reassured  Miss  Cameron  by  a  glance  which 
in  a  less  distinguished  personage  might  almost 
have  been  considered  a  wink. 

'  Try  not  to  sob  so  loud,  Eliza/  said  Violet ; 
'  you  will  rouse  the  whole  household  :  besides, 
you  don  t  give  the  professor  an  opportunity 
to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.' 

'  Speak,  professor,  speak  !'  ordered  Eliza, 
'  when  I  have  begged  you,  implored  you  to 
tell  the  tale  !  Oh,  was  there  ever  a  man  so 
perverse  V  and  her  sudden  irritation  against 
the  savant  helped  to  compose  her  slightly. 

^Miss  Bronson  has  been  somewhat 
agitated,'  the  professor  began. 

'  Somewhat  /'  repeated  Eliza,  in  a  strangled 
scream. 

^  In  fact,  she  had  a  little  fright  ' 

'  A  little  fright !  Oh,  if  that  is  the  way 
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you  state  matters,  pray  let  me  break  the 
awful  news  myself/  said  Eliza,  putting  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  then  re- 
moving it  to  bestow  a  w^ithering  glare  upon 
the  sage.  '  I  thought — yes,  I  own  it,  I 
thought,  professor,  that  at  such  a  moment 
your  much  -  vaunted  friendship  for  Miss 
Cameron  would  have  asserted  itself !  I  fondly 
believed  that  you  would  employ  such  mentai 
resources  as  you  could  command  to  break 
gently  to  her  the  catastrophe  !'  Then  her 
dignity  failed,  and  she  began  to  wring  her 
hands,  crying  :  '  Oh,  Violet,  Violet  !  the 
whole  house  may  have  fallen  in  by  now — 
everything  ruined  !  and  I  begged  and  be- 
sought ' 

^  Yes,  I  know  you  did,'  interrupted  Violet. 
^  Come,  whatever  the  accident — and  I  suppose 
it  must  be  something  terrible — at  least  you 
are  alive  and  unhurt.  And  here  is  the  pro- 
fessor safe  too,  and  ready  to  unfold  the  tale, 
if  you  w^ill  allow  him.' 

'  Oh,  the  professor !'  exclaimed  Eliza,  in 
high  scorn  ;  '  he  is  safe  enough,  and  as  useless 
as  only  a  man  can  be.  Standing  there,  dumb 
and  deaf,  when  he  came  on  purpose  to  help 
me  impart  the  news ;  though  a  person  who 
pretends  to  have  a  dozen  Oriental  languages 
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•at  his  command  might,  one  would  think,  find 
some  tongue  in  which  to  reveal  the  tidings  !' 

'  If  I  had  a  pencil  I  would  attempt  to  make 
it  clear  in  hieroglyphics  on  the  door-post/  said 
the  professor. 

'  And  that  is  the  way  he  has  treated  me 
•during  the  whole  drive  !'  cried  Eliza,  spread- 
ing wide  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 
'  I  could  not  have  believed — no,  unless  he  had 
proved  it  himself — I  could  not  have  believed 
that  any  human  being  would  behave  as  he  has 
done  to  a  friend — a  lady 

'  Heavens,  professor,  what  do  I  hear  V  said 
Yiolet. 

'  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  her/  replied  the 
professor,  every  feature  of  his  grim  face  lighted 
with  ecstatic  enjoyment.  '  Why,  she  was 
quite  composed  and  laughed  heartily  during 
our  drive.  It  is  only  seeing  you  that  has  un- 
nerved her.' 

Eliza  gave  him  another  disdainful  glance, 
and  turned  away  her  head,  rising  slowly  and 
with  majesty. 

'  Violet/  she  said,  '  if  you  will  permit,  I 
shall  go  up  to  your  room  and  repose  myself 
for  a  little.  Now  that '  you  know  the  worst 
— now  that  I  have  told  you  what  has  hap- 
pened— I  feel  tKe  effects  of  my  late  terror. 

16—2 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  Professor 
Schmidt  for  the  great  assistance  he  has  given 
in  this  moment  of  need,  and  to  assure  him  that 
I  heartily  regret  having  biirthened  his 
scientific  mind  with  our  troubles.' 

She  swept  down  the  corridor  towards  the 
stairs,  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  to 
say  : 

'You  have  your  usual  rooms,  I  suppose^ 
Violet  V 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  repKed  Violet,  mildly,  and 
Eliza  disappeared. 

The  professor  rubbed  his  hands  and 
chuckled. 

'  Friiulein,'  said  he,  '  I  have  seen  her  under 
the  influence  of  many  varying  emotions,  but  I 
don't  think  she  ever  gave  us  anj^thing  so 
delicious  as  this  !  She  really  has  surpassed 
herself!  I  wish — oh,  I  wish  I  could  have 
embalmed  her  with  that  expression  on  her 
face  !' 

'  Now  tell  me  what  foundation  there  was 
for  her  distress  V  asked  Violet.  '  I  suppose 
the  house  is  not  quite  in  ruins  V 

'A  bit  of  the  ceiling  fell  in  one  of  the 
anterooms/  the  professor  explained.  '  I  had 
gone  to  the  house  to  beg  our  beloved  Eliza 
to   send   you   a  little   parcel    (only  some 
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pamphlets  you  wanted),  and  then  I  thought 
-I  might  as  well  go  up  stairs  and  write  you 
a  note.  She  dashed  out  just  as  I  reached 
the  landing,  with  half-a-dozen  women  after 
her  as  frightened  as  herself;  it  was  even- 
better  than  the  poisoning  scene,  I  assure 
you.' 

'  Poor  Eliza,  to  have  to  depend  upon  you 
'for  sympathy  !'  laughed  Violet. 

'  Nobody  could  have  been  more  sym- 
pathising than  I  was,'  said  the  professor 
'  She  finally  decided  to  drive  over  here  and 
tell  you  the  fatal  tidings,  and  as  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  I  thought  I  would  accompany 
her  and  see  you  all.  Everybody  is  ,well, 
I  hope  %  Have  you  taken  good  care  of  my 
Laurence  V 

'  Here  he  comes  with  the  marchese,  so  he 
can  speak  for  himself,'  Violet  said,  as  Aylmer 
and  his  host  appeared  from  the  garden.  She 
exchanged  greetings  with  the  two  gentlemen, 
then  went  away  to  find  Miss  Bronson,  not 
sorry  to  escape  the  eager  questioning-looks 
which  Aylmer's  eyes  cast  upon  her. 

She  would  return  home;  that  determi- 
nation seized  her  while  mounting  the  stairs. 
The  accident  which  EHza  had  come  to  report 
would  serve  as  an  excuse,  and  she  wanted  to 
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get  caway.  Just  now,  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof  with  Aylmer  would  give  him  so 
many  opportunities  of  renewing  the  conver- 
sation of  the  previous  night  that  she  should 
be  at  a  disadvantage.  After  a  few  days  of 
not  seeing  her,  he  would  have  had  leisure  to 
attain  to  a  more  sensible  mood,  be  ready  to 
listen  to  her  wise  arguments,  and  not  trouble 
the  course  of  their  friendship  by  any  further 
approaches  to  romantic  folly. 

She  found  Ehza  established  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  her  boudoir,  drinking  sal  volatile  and 
water,  and  relating  the  accident  to  Clarice,, 
who  listened  with  well-simulated  interest. 

'  So  a  bit  of  the  ceiling  fell  in  the  ante- 
chamber,' said  Violet,  as  the  maid  retired. 
'  Quite  a  special  interposition  of  Providence. 
I  always  hated  those  frescoes.' 

'Really,  Violet/  observed  Miss  Bronson,. 
looking  horrified,  '  it  is  positively  wicked 
to  speak  in  that  light  way  ' 

'  But  since  no  harm  was  done !' 

'  Such  a  state  as  the  room  is  in  !  And 
we  might  all  have  been  killed — every  soul  in 
the  house,  and  half  the  people  we  know  into 
the  bargain  !'  cried  Eliza.  '  And  you  to 
speak  so  carelessly  instead  of  being  grateful — 
yes,  prayerful,  over  our  escape  !' 
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'  I'll  be  as  grateful  as  you  like,  my  dear ; 
but  I  can't  help  rejoicing  at  the  opportunity 
for  changing  those  frescoes.  You  are  sate, 
and  so  is  the  rest  of  the  household-our 
friends  are,  too-no  damage  done  that  i  can 

discover.'  , 

'  It  is  downright  cruel  of  you  to  speak  like 
that,  when  you  know  how  fond  I  was  of  that 
dear  little  rococo  dog;  and  he  never  ought 
to  have  stood  on  the  anteroom  table,  and 
now  he  is  smashed  to  atoms,  and  nothing  lett 
but  the.  end  of  his  beautiful  little  red  tail 
with  a  black  spot  on  the  tip  !'  ^ 

'  Mv  dear,  he  was  only  china  !  We  11  stop 
at  Janetti's  this  very  day,  and  I'll  buy  you  a 
more  picturesquely  ugly  one  even  than  he. 
I  saw  a  charming  beast  there-vivid  green— 
mediseval-with  no  tail  at  all,  but  he  had 
two  'heads  to  make  up  for  the  lack!  bo 
don't  be  downcast,  Eliza.'  ^ 

'  It  is  your  levity  that  troubles  me,  said 
EHza  •  '  if  I  could  only  teach  you  to  see  that 
life  is'a  serious  matter— that  we  are  creatures 
of  an  hour;  here  perhaps  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow-ah,  where  ^    Who  shall  say— gone 

like  sparks  '  i  ,  -i 

'  Or  your  little  blue  dog  with  a  red  tail  I 

interrupted  Violet. 
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'  Heedless,  unreflecting  girl !'  sighed  Eliza. 

'  Signorina !'  muttered  Violet,  thinking  of 
the  i^revious  evening,  and  feeHng  so  near 
mingled  tears  and  laughter,  that  she  felt 
herself  as  absurd  as  Eliza.  '  If  I  don't  take 
care  we  shall  be  two  hysterical  old  maids 
together !' 

'  What  did  you  say,  Violet  V 

'  I  say  that  I  am  going  back  to  town  with 
you.  I  have  an  excuse,  and,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  am  not  sorry  to  get  away.' 

'  Why,  nothing  unpleasant  has  happened, 
I  hope  ?  Nina  hasn't  done  anything  to  annoy 
you  V 

'  What  an  idea  !    And  the  marchese  ' 

'  Oh  !'  broke  in  Eliza,  lifting  her  hands  and 
eyes  towards  heaven,  and  beginning  to  shiver, 
'  Oh,  after  that,  nothing  will  ever  surprise 
me  !  But  you  don't  mean  it.  He  wouldn't 
— he  hasn't  ' 

'Hasn't   what,  in    the   name   of  good- 
ness f  . 

'  Yet  why  need  I  be  surprised  ?  Those 
Italians— one  is  never  safe  !  But,  for 
Nina's  sake— poor  Nina !— oh,  I  hope  he 
hasn't-  ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  cried  Viylet.  '  Speak 
out.    You  quite  make  one's  flesh  creep.' 
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'  Creep  !  yes  indeed  !  The  wickedness  of 
these  Florentines  is  enough!  I  need  not 
wonder ;  and  yet— and  yet— oh,  try  to  think 
you  were  mistaken  !    He  hasn't  ' 

'Yes!'  shouted  Violet  in  desperation.  'Now 
^re  you  satisfied  ?  If  so,  try  to  become  sane 
and  talk  of  something  else.' 

'  Oh !'  ejaculated  Eliza  anew,  '  I  knew  he 
would,  sooner  or  later — I  expected  it — I 
warned  you  !'  she  added,  with  the  resignation 
of  a  person  who,  after  enduring  suspense  for 
months,  feels  a  certain  sensation  of  relief  when 
the  blow  falls.  '  Those  dreadful  Itahans — 
all  alike  !  Poor  Nina — his  wretched  wife  ! 
My  dear,  I'll  break  it  to  her  if  you  think  she 
ought  to  be  told.  I  will  not  shrink  from 
duty,  however  painful.  I  will  not  desert  you, 
my  poor  darhng  !' 

'  Well,  that's  kind  of  you,  at  all  events.' 

'  And  he  has — he  has  !  I  thought  you 
looked  pale — no  wonder  I  You  are  right  to 
leave  the  house.  Oh,  if  you  had  only  gone 
before  ! — it  is  too  late  now  to  prevent  what 
has  happened  ' 

'  Suppose  you  tell  me  what  that  is  V  asked 
Violet. 

'  You  said  the  marchese  had  been  making 
love  to  you  1    If  you  told  it  as  a  jest,  then  I 
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can  only  say  I  think  it  very  unbecoming  and 
indelicate  to  joke  upon  such  matters  !'  cried 
Eliza,  angrily,  as  Violet's  peals  of  laughter 
warned  her  that  she  had  misunderstood  the 
state  of  the  case. 

'  Poor  Carlo,  I  am  sure  he  would  think  it 
a  great  hardship/  Violet  said,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak.  '  Now,  Eliza,  rein  in  your  vestal 
imagination  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  it  really 
is  too  brilliant  for  anybody  but  a  sensational 
novel-writer  to  own.' 

'  I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Violet.  I 
know  you  don't  mean  to  be,  but  you  always 
forget  how  sensitive  I  am  !  You  are  so  heed- 
less, so  unreflecting^,  so  ' 

'  Young  !'  added  Violet,  with  mocking 
emphasis.  '  Don't  leave  out  that  item  in  the 
count !  And  now  let  us  go  down  to  break- 
fast. Mind  you  stand  by  me,  for  Nina  will 
be  outrageous  and  try  to  keep  me  ;  but  I  must 
go— I  really  must;  I  do  so  want  to  get 
home  r 

'  Something  has  happened,  I  am  sure  of  it !' 
cried  the  spinster. 

'  Something  will,  if  you  don't  stop  teasing 
me,'  returned  Violet,  laughing  again.  '  I  shall 
certainly  do  you  a  mischief,  my  blessed  Eliza, 
before  my  ill-spent  existence  comes  to  an  end 
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—I  know  I  shall ;  I  feel  it  looming  in  the 
future,  as  the  poets  say.' 

Then  Eliza  laughed  too,  and  felt  greatly 
relieved— she  always  did  after  having  made 
a  scene ;  and  luckily,  by  allowing  her  that 
privilege  now  and  then,  during  the  rest  of  the 
time  she  managed  to  conduct  herself  with 
very  tolerable  equanimity,  and  was  not  in 
reality,  taking  the  year  together,  more  trouble 
or  annoyance  to  Miss  Cameron  than  any 
human  creature  must  be  who  is  flung  on  one's 
hands  the  twelve  months  in  and  out,  even 
though  that  segment  of  humanity  had  a 
genius  equal  to  Michael  Angelo's,  or  a  face 
as  pretty  as  Madame  le  Brun's  portrait, 
painted  by  her  own  partial  brush. 

Violet  expected  the  marchesa  to  be  horribly 
indignant  over  her  departure — perhaps  un- 
comfortably curious  as  to  its  cause;  but 
nothing  ever  happens  as  one  anticipates. 

Carlo  had  brought  news  that  the  workmen 
had  at  last  left  Casa  Magnoletti  free. 

'  So  we  shall  flit  ourselves  immediately,' 
Nina  said;  'and  therefore  I  forgive  your 
desertion,  Violet.' 

'  Going  to-day,  Miss  Cameron !'  cried 
Aylmer,  dolefully. 
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'  Going  !'  repeated  the  professor,  saving  her 
the  trouble  of  reply,  '  and  so  are  you,  young 
idler !  You  are  to  get  to  work ;  I  have  plenty 
cut  and  dried,  and  came  on  purpose  to  carry 
you  back  to  it,' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    ARABIC  LESSONS. 

Miss  Cameron  returned  home,  and  amid  the 
plenitude  of  sage  resolves  which  she  indulged 
at  this  period,  determined  that  she  would  na 
longer  consume  so  many  hours  in  idle  visits 
and  amusement. 

On  the  way  to  town  she  admitted  the  pro- 
fessor into  her  confidence,  and  consulted  him 
upon  the  feasibility  of  studying  Arabic  as  an 
employment  which  could  not  come  under  the 
head  of  frivolous  recreation.  He  encouraged 
the  idea  because  he  was  to  be  her  teacher, 
though  he  knew  as  well  as  she  that  the  whim 
would  only  prove  a  means  for  wasting  his^^ 
time  and  hers  ;  but  with  the  usual  determined 
blindness  of  humanity^  he  no  more  admitted 
the  fact  to  himself  than  Violet  allowed  her 
motives  and  feelings  to  stare  her  in  the  face 
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without  some  veil  of  pretence  flung  across 
their  features. 

The  professor  grew  enthusiastic  over  her 
plan,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  numerous 
benefits  certain  to  accrue  therefrom.  He 
laboured  so  hard  and  failed  so  ignominiously, 
that  Violet  at  last  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 
professor  laughed  as  heartily  as  she,  while 
Eliza  Bronson  looked  severe  disapproval  of 
their  levity. 

'  I  can  see  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  project 
of  serious  study,'  she  said ;  '  and  I  do  not 
know,  Violet,  whether  I  am  most  surprised 
at  you  or  the  professor.' 

'  I  am  as  serious  as  the  grave,'  began 
Violet,  but  Eliza  lifted  her  hands  to  enjoin 
silence. 

'Do  not  be  profane,'  she  cried  with  a 
shudder  ;  '  do  not  !' 

The  professor  bounced  in  delight — no  other 
word  can  serve,  savant  though  he  was — he 
bounced,  and  Violet  nodded  her  head  in 
responsive  enjoyment,  while  EHza  stared 
coldly  upon  them,  and  presently  observed  with 
fine  disdain  : 

'  As  you  are  not  Chinese  mandarins  strung 
on  wires,  but  reasonable,  rational  human 
beings  ' 
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'  Not  I,  at  least/  interrupted  Violet. 
'  With  immortal  souls/  pursued  Eliza,  im- 
pressively. 

'  Not  proven  !'  broke  in  the  professor.  '  We 
are  simply,  my  dear,  dearest  Miss  Bronson, 
huge  masses  or  agglomerations  of  molecules.' 

'  Violet,  stop  the  carriage  !'  shrieked  Eliza. 
'  I'll  walk — I'll  walk  every  step  of  the  way 
from  here  to  the  city  gates,  rather  than  be 
exposed  to  listen  to  such  horrible  theories  ! 
After  the  escape  we  have  had — when  the 
very  ceiling  fell  as  a  warning,  to  hear  him 
talk  like  this  !' 

'  Ach^  mein  Gott !  now  she  accuses  me  and 
my  heresies  of  causing  that  disaster/  ex- 
claimed the  professor,  with  a  hypocritical 
attempt  at  a  groan. 

'  Sir,'  said  Eliza,  '  I  accuse  you  of  nothing 
— I  leave  that  to  your  conscience  ' 

^  No  well-organised  animal  has  one,'  inter- 
posed the  professor. 

^  And  your  Maker !'  added  Eliza,  in  a 
sepulchral  whisper.  ^Beware,  Doctor  Schimdt, 
beware !' 

^  Fotztausend  P  gasped  the  professor. 

^  Spare  me  the  coarse  horror  of  those  Teu- 
tonic oaths,'  said  Eliza,  with  majesty.  'For 
many  years  an  instructress  of  the  young — a 
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position  which  I  trust  I  held  with  credit  to 
myself^  with  good  effect  upon  others  ' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it/  cut  in  the  professor. 

^  I  became  (if  you  will  hear  me  out)/  pur- 
sued Eliza — '  I  became  too  conversant  with 
the  harsh  intricacies  of  your  native  tongue, 
not  to  comprehend  those  expressions  which, 
alas  !  are  only  too  redundant  in  your  language 
—too  ordinarily  on  the  lips  of  men  who 
ought,  from  their  talents  and  position,  to  be 
models  ' 

^  Sapperment  /'  faltered  the  professor, 
shrinking  into  a  corner  of  the  carriage. 

'  Like  you,'  continued  Eliza,  following  up 
her  advantage. 

'  Then,  if  I  am  a  model,  that  s  enough.' 

^  As  you  ought  to  be/  cried  Eliza,  making 
the  sentence  all  capitals  by  her  energy. 

^  And  is  not,'  said  Violet ;  ^  so,  my  dear, 
the  professor  and  I  will  return  to  Arabia,  and 
settle  about  the  hours  for  our  wanderings  there.' 

Eliza  pulled  her  veil  over  her  face,  leaned 
back  in  her  seat,  and  withdrew  her  attention 
from  all  mundane  matters  and  sinful  triflers 
sporting  recklessly  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss, 
which  was  the  good  spinster's  favourite  appel- 
lation for  the  mystery-shrouded  existence  be- 
yond this  earthly  sphere. 
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The  first  decisive  step  Miss  Cameron  took, 
in  accordance  with  her  resolution  to  waste 
less  time,  was  to  deny  herself  to  Giuha 
da  Rimini. 

'She  is  at  home,  and  he  is  with  her!' 
thought  the  Sicilian.  '  Only  wait !  I  will 
punish  her  for  her  insolence  before  three 
months  go  by — only  wait  !' 

The  flash  in  her  black  eyes  so  startled  her 
footman,  as  he  stood  at  the  carriage-door 
awaiting  further  orders,  that  he  afterwards 
told  the  coachman  he  would  rather  break 
stones  on  the  highway  in  a  galley-slave's 
dress  than  call  himself  Duca  da  Eimini,  so 
long  as  that  fiery-orbed  dame  lived  to  bear 
the  title  of  duchess,  though  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines and  all  the  other  mountain-ranges  of 
Europe  might  tower  between  him  and  her. 

Violet  insisted  upon  commencing  her 
Arabic  studies  without  delay,  but,  to  her 
astonishment,  when  the  professor  appeared 
on  the  appointed  morning,  he  came  accom- 
panied by  a  second  pupil — no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Laurence  Aylmer. 

'  I  had  already  promised  to  give  this 
ignorant  fellow  some  lessons.  I  can't  afford 
to  waste  time  over  two  separate  scholars — 
you  must  just  stumble  on  together/  the  pro- 
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fessor  explained,  vith  an  easy  assurance 
wliicli  quite  took  Violet's  breath  away — with 
such  dogged  determination,  too,  in  face  and 
voice,  that  in  any  case  she  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  question  his  dictum. 

^  I  expect  speedily  to  grow  so  Oriental 
that  I  shall  talk  in  hexameters,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  Eastern  equivalent  for  that  un- 
pleasant form  of  verse,'  said  Laurence,  so  far 
from  making  any  excuse  for  the  liberty  the 
professor  had  taken  in  presenting  him,  that 
he  seemed  to  Violet  triumphant ;  as  if  he 
had  managed  to  thwart  her  in  some  way,  and, 
for  the  life  of  her,  she  could  not  help  colour- 
ing under  his  glance,  though  she  felt  vexed 
with  him  and  herself  therefor. 

'  I  hope  Mr.  Aylmer  is  willing  to  begin 
with  first  principles,'  said  she,  opening  at 
random  the  book  nearest  to  her  hand. 

'  At  the  very  alphabet,  and  to  work  his 
way  up  step  by  step,'  replied  Laurence,  with 
an  odd  ring  in  his  voice. 

This  time  she  would  not  so  much  as  look 
towards  him  ;  she  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
significance  of  his  speech  accentuated  by  the 
light  of  those  dangerous  eyes. 

The  professor  glanced  at  each  in  turn  from 
under  his  shaggy  brows. 
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'  Humph  !'  said  he.  '  One  strange  language 
at  a  time.  I  am  here  to  teach  you  Arabic — 
don't  exercise  your  wits  before  me  in  a  tongue 
that  I  cannot  understand.' 

After  this  speech  a  silence  came  upon  his 
two  pupils,  and  he  took  advantage  of  it  to 
expound  his  peculiar  theories  as  to  the  way 
in  which  OrientaL  languages  should  be 
studied ;  proved  conclusively  that  anybody 
who  could  not  acquire  them  with  great 
facility,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  by  pur- 
suing his  original  method  must  be  a  dolt ;  and 
wound  up  by  informing  the  pair  that  he  did 
not  expect  either  to  do  him  or  his  system  any 
credit,  though  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
fault  of  their  powers  of  application^  and  not 
of  their  brains. 

Then,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  he  glared 
anew  at  the  pair ;  then  ho  ejaculated,  in  a 
growl  like  that  of  a  hungry  lion  : 

^  Sapperment  /'  and  neither  of  his  scholars 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  or  what  had 
caused  the  unseemly  outburst.  Violet  had 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  trimmings  of  her  gown, 
as  if  counting  the  threads  in  the  fringe ;  and 
Aylmer  was  finding  difficulty  in  settling  his 
arm-chair  at  a  proper  angle  as  to  the  table, 
and  the  professor  glared  in  vain. 

17—2 
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^  So  !'  said  he,  and  flung  open  a  volume 
with  a  bang.  ^  Begin,  you,  male  pupil,  because 
it  is  a  masculine  right,  and  it  is  only  a  false, 
unno^tural  and  depraved  state  of  society  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  habit  of  off*ering  pre- 
cedence, out  of  a  mawkish  sentimentality 
styled  courtesy,  to  the  female  animal.  Begin, 
I  say  !' 

And  his  pupil  meekly  obeyed. 

'  Upon  my  word/  chuckled  the  professor, 
when  the  lesson  was  finished,  '  I  take  great 
credit  for  my  power  of  discipline,  and  I 
must  say  you  certainly  seem  inclined  to 
prove  yourselves  prize  scholars  in  point  of 
obedience.' 

And  this  time  Violet,  feeling  Aylmer  s 
eyes  upon  her,  did  not  hesitate  to  glance 
towards  him  and  to  return  his  smile,  which 
thereupon  grew  so  joyous  that  her  trouble- 
some conscience  immediately  began  to  re- 
proach her  for  having  already  failed  in  the 
letter  as  well  as  spirit  of  the  bond  she  had 
signed  and  sealed  with  Wisdom,  leaving 
the  regulation  of  her  conduct  entirely  in  the 
guidance  of  that  goddess. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Violet  received  a 
letter  from  America  announcing  Mrs.  Dan- 
vers's  death — news  for  which  previous  epistles 
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had  prepared  her.  The  date  of  Mary's  sailing 
was  not  fixed.  A  friend  in  New  York,  with 
whom  she  was  now  stopping,  would  make 
the  voyage  with  her,  so  her  cousin  would 
have  no  reason  for  anxiety,  but  at  present 
Mrs.  Forrester  found  it  impossible  to  name 
the  day  for  starting. 

The  weeks  went  by;  autumn  waned; 
December  came,  but  the  weather  retained  its 
amiability,  and  there  was  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion of  ice  or  Tramontana  in  the  air. 

It  seemed  to  Violet  that  she  hved  more 
quickly  during  this  period  than  in  her  whole 
previous  life — lived  so  much  and  so  far,  that 
often  she  had  to  count  the  weeks  day  by 
day  in  order  to  satisfy  herself  that  they  were 
so  few :  yet  even  after  doing  this  and  being 
numerically  convinced,  the  sense  of  time — of 
a  great  length  of  time  having  passed  since  her 
return  to  Florence — remained  as  strong  as 
ev^er.  Pleasant,  pleasant  weeks,  save  when 
now  and  then  she  roused  up  to  fear  that  she 
regarded  life  less  practically  than  she  ought, 
but  finding  always  excuses  wherewith  to  con- 
tent reason,  with  whom  she  still  regarded 
herself  as  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 

The  Arabic  studies  speedily  sank  into  a 
farce,   whose  name  neither   professor  nor 
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scholars  had  the  assurance  to  mention,  though 
the  lessons  contmued  and  formed  an  excuse 
for  many  delightful  hours.  Often  the  teacher 
would  fail  to  appear,  or  would  come  very  late, 
giving  as  a  plea  that  he  had  been  occupied 
and  forgot.  But  Miss  Cameron's  fellow-pupil 
never  forgot ;  he  was  always  punctual  to  the 
moment,  and  Eliza  Bronson,  who,  with  her 
habit  of  taking  things  seriously,  behoved  in 
the  lessons  and  several  times  presented  her- 
self as  a  spectator,  was  so  edified  by  the 
diligence  with  which  during  her  visits  Mr. 
Aylmer  studied  the  big  books  with  their 
mysterious  characters,  that  she  felt  confident 
of  his  rapid  progress,  and  convulsed  the  pro- 
fessor by  declaring  that  she  had  known  from 
the  first  he  would  possess  great  capabiHties 
for  the  langfuao-e. 

'  By  the  shape  of  his  head  V  suggested  the 
savant. 

'  No/  said  Ehza ;  '  I  have  rehnquished 
phrenology  as  a  failure,  so  have  all  thinking 
people.  I  am  surprised  you  should  betray 
any  faith  therein,  professor — you  who  have 
so  little  to  spare.' 

'  For  that  reason  I  cultivate  it  whenever  I 
can/  said  the  professor. 

'  By  the  shape  of  his  nose/  pursued  Eliza, 
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regardless  of  the  savant's  mild  attempt  at 
exultation.  '  I  tried  to  get  you  to  read  that 
interesting  pamphlet  in  regard  to  the  expres- 
sion of  noses,  but  you  would  not.  Now, 
Mr.  Aylmer's  nose  is  as  purely  Arabian  as  if 
he  were  an  Arab,  and  so  ' 

'Is  a  second-hand  clothes-dealing  Jew's,' 
added  the  cruel  professor. 

He  had  great  difficulty  to  make  his  peace 
with  Miss  Bronson  after  this  offensive  speech; 
any  remark  which  militated  against  Mr. 
.  Aylmer's  superhuman  excellence,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  being  a  positive  crime  in 
her  eyes. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  learning 
Yiolet  Cameron's  age  had  given  Laurence 
Aylmer  a  certain  shock  :  no  man  could  dis- 
cover that  he  loved  a  woman  so  much  his 
senior  and  not  feel  the  situation  an 
anomaly. 

'Why,  when  I  was  forty  she  would  be 
almost  fifty ;  a  man  is  young  still  at  forty. 
Marrying  a  person  older  than  himself  would 
seem  like  choosing  a  guardian  instead  of  a 
wife!' 

So  his  thoughts  ran  on  several  occasions, 
but  were  always  speedily  checked  by  the 
reminder  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
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Miss  Cameron  would  ever  dream  of  wedding 
him.  In  his  penitence  he  said  bitter  things 
against  his  own  conceit,  unjustly  too,  for  he 
was  far  from  that  commonest  form  of  mas- 
culine vanity — the  behef  that  every  woman 
who  smiled  at  him  must  be  his  incurable 
victim,  and  that  he  needed  only  to  mention 
marriage  to  the  Venus  di  Medici  to  transform 
her  at  once  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  cause  her 
to  descend  from  her  pedestal  as  meek  and 
obedient  as  an  [odalis(jue  gratefully  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  her  sultan's  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Indeed,  those  reminders  of  her  age  speedily 
faded  ;  the  thing  simply  seemed  impossible  in 
the  presence  of  her  fresh  loveliness.  He  per- 
ceived, too,  that  in  feehng  she  was  as  youthful 
as  in  her  face ;  younger  far  than  he,  for  hia 
somewhat  morbid,  reserved  temperament  had 
given  him  opinions  and  habits  of  thought 
more  like  those  of  a  person  who  has  passed 
the  meridian  of  life  than  of  one  still  so  distant 
from  that  era. 

Day  by  day  his  love  for  Violet  grew  the 
ruling  power  in  his  soul,  and  he  knew  that 
there  had  come  to  him  an  affectio^i  which 
must  be  as  lasting  as  existence  itself 

He  loved  her,  and  chafed  restlessly  under 
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the  restraints  which  she  managed  to  put  upon 
their  intercourse.  She  treated  him  like  a 
valued  friend  both  in  public  and  private,  but 
frequently  as  he  saw  her  alone,  she  contrived, 
with  a  tact  few  even  of  her  sex  could  have 
shown,  to  keep  their  conversation  aloof  from 
dangerous  subjects,  to  prevent  any  avowal  m 
words. 

His  eyes  told  his  story  plainly  enough, 
however — those  beautiful  eyes  whose  pas- 
sionate utterances  made  her  heart  thrill 
tumultuously— whose  light  haunted  her  in 
lonely  hours,  often  weakening  her  ^  wise  re- 
solves till  she  was  ready  tobeheve  she  wronged 
him  in  calling  his  love  a  mere  fancy,  making 
her  weep  sometimes  over  her  lost  youth,  and 
causing  her  to  repeat  that  bitter  complaint  : 

'  Everything  comes  too  late  !  Life  is  cruel 
to  me — very  cruel !' 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

ANNOUNCED  '  MISS  DANVERS.' 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  brightened 
the  room  where  Violet  Cameron  sat  idle  and 
meditative  after  a  long  morning  given  up  to 
visitors. 

Nobody  else  was  likely  to  appear  at  this 
^  hour.  Miss  Bronson  had  gone  to  her  own 
apartments,  believing  she  told  the  truth  when 
she  announced  her  intention  of  reading  a  ser- 
mon by  way  of  a  little  improving  occupation, 
so  as  not  to  feel  that  mere  mundane  matters 
'  had  wholly  engrossed  her  day.  In  reality, 
she  went  to  enjoy  a  short  nap,  but  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition  could  not  have  foroed  her 
to  admit  even  mentally  that  she  was  capable 
of  giving  way  to  such  a  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
wasting  any  of  the  precious  sj)are  moments 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  '  improving  the 
time ' — a  phrase  often  on  her  lips. 
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So  Violet,  left  to  solitude,  yielded  without 
scruple  to  the  luxurious  indolence  which  crept 
over  her,  and  let  her  fancies  wander  whither 
they  would,  unconscious  that  in  these  days 
she  indulged  herself  more  and  more  in  the 
visionary  habit  which  only  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious she  had  assured  reason  she  was  deter- 
mined to  relinquish.  Had  she  been  roused 
suddenly  she  could  not  have  told  the  subject 
of  her  reverie.  A  thousand  vague  thoughts 
flitted  like  strains  of  music  through  her  soul ; 
hosts  of  events  connected  with  the  past 
autumn,  unimportant  yet  strangely  sweet, 
Avove  themselves  like  soft  rhymes  into  the 
melody,  and  not  a  measure  but  held  some  re- 
ference to  the  friend  linked  so  closely  with  all 
the  pleasant  recollections  of  this  season— her 
friend  Laurence,  as  she  called  him  always  in 
her  reflections— the  very  title  a  safeguard 
against  any  importunate  warning  from  con- 
science or  common-sense. 

Antonio  abruptly  flung  Aylmer's  name 
across  the  idle  sweetness  of  her  reverie.  It  so 
often  happened  that  he  appeared  at  similar 
junctures  that  occasionally  Violet  was  almost 
startled  by  the  coincidence— only  almost,  for 
even  if  one  were  unpractical  enough  to  admit 
the  idea  that  some   subtle  magnetism  of 
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thought  brought  the  coincidence  about,  it 
would  only  be  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  which 
must  exist  between  two  minds  in  order  to 
render  friendship  perfect,  and  that  this  their 
intercourse  was,  and  was  to  remain,  Violet 
had  so  thoroughly  impressed  upon  her  soul 
that  very  rarely  did  any  troublesome  doubt 
intrude. 

And  he  entered  now,  eao^er  and  piad, 
through  all  conventional  calm  of  manner ; 
she  glad  too — right  and  fitting  surely  on  his 
part  and  hers,  since  he  was  her  friend — her 
friend  Laurence. 

'  Is  it  past  all  decent  hours  for  a  morning 
visit  V  he  asked,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  her, 
after  paying  the  first  salutations. 

'  Entirely  !  Well-regulated  people  are  be- 
ginning to  think  of  their  dinners.' 

'  But  I  am  not  well  rec^ulated.' 

'It  is  fortunate  Miss  Bronson  does  not 
hear.  You  would  risk  your  lofty  place  in 
her  esteem  by  such  a  humiliating  confession.' 

'  Well  then,  I  forgot  it  was  so  late.  Would 
that  excuse  satisfy  her  V 

'  I  am  afraid  not  ;  it  is  so  palpably  an  after- 
thought that  even  my  credulous  Eliza  would 
not  be  deceived.' 

'  Then  it  is  better  to  take  refuge  iu  truth/ 
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said  he.  '  I  waited  on  purpose  till  I  was 
certain  everybody  would  be  gone.  One  never 
gets  a  chance  to  speak  to  you  when  you  have 
a  crowd  of  people  about.' 

'  What  a  shocking  accusation  !  A  good 
hostess  can  make  each  of  her  guests,  no 
matter  how  many  she  may  have,  feel  himself 
especially  noticed.' 

'  I  fear  I  am  dull  to-day— not  equal  to 
social  requirements/  said  he. 

'  The  idea  of  paying  visits  in  such  a  mood  ! 
I  expect  people  to  amuse  me.' 

'  You  don't  look  in  a  humour  for  it ;  I  saw 
that  as  I  came  in.' 

'  Pray  how  did  I  look  V 
^Like  a   Sybil— hke    some  priestess  of 
Apollo—' 

'  Oh,  worse  and  worse  !  Miss  Bronson 
'  would  give  you  up  in  despair  !  Even 
moderate  exaggeration  is  distasteful  to  her — 
but  this  !  Besides,  she  considers  any  refer- 
ence to  the  heathens  or  their  deities  highly 
indecorous,  not  to  say  wicked.' 

'  How  lucky  she  is  absent !  In  my  present 
state  of  mind  I  should  be  certain  to  ruin 
myself  hopelessly/  he  answered  ;  but  the 
smile  on  his  lips  belied  his  regret  so  express- 
ively, and  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  so 
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dangerous,  that  Violet  wished  the  spinster 
were  there.  She  perceived  that  he  was  in 
one  of  the  moods  which  would  recur  in  spite 
of  her  prudence,  when  he  became  difficult  to 
manage — moods  which  disturbed  temporarily 
the  conviction  she  insisted  upon  considering 
settled,  that  no  vagrant  fancies  w^ere  to 
trouble  the  even  tenor  of  their  friendship. 

'Ah,  you  admitted  you  felt  dull/  said 
Violet,  catching  quickly  at  any  advantage  ; 
'I  think  Eliza  would  not  condemn  that 
severely.  She  has  great  patience  with  dull 
books,  why  not  dull  people  V 

'You  mean  to  impress  my  unlucky  choice 
of  a  word  on  me — three  times  in  that  one 
sentence  !' 

'  Good  gracious  !  do  you  wish  to  insinuate 
that  I  am  dull  too  V 

'Even  my  blankest  stupidity  could  not 
carry  me  to  such  a  point.  Sometimes  I 
wish  you  were  ;  you  would  not  be  so  quick 
to  flay  and  scarify  every  little  truth  that 
utters  itself  in  spite  of  me.' 

'  What  a  quantity  of  long  phrases  !  And 
it  is  not  the  truth  I  find  fault  with— scarify, 
as  you  poetically  term  it— only  that  bad  habit 
you  will  not  cure  of  paying  exaggerated  com- 
pliments.    I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
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that  such  nonsense  between  friends  was  un- 
necessary/ 

didn't  think  you  would  call  speaking 
from  my  heart  nonsense/  said  he,  rushing 
on  forbidden  ground  at  once— assuming,  too, 
the  purely  masculine  privilege  in  such  an 
encounter,  of  seeming  hurt  by  her  levity  or 
indifference ;  let  a  woman  feel  as  deeply  as 
she  may,  her  sense  of  womanly  dignity  must 
prevent  her  employing  that  weapon.  '  Say 
a  liberty — an  impertinence,  if  you  will — but 
not  nonsense/ 

'  We  won't  quarrel  over  mere  words,'  re- 
turned Violet,  pleasantly,  with  the  comfort- 
able assurance  of  being  mistress  of  herself 
and  the  situation. 

'  Excuse  me,  but  it  is  a  question  of  feel- 
ings, not  words !'  cried  he,  with  another 
dangerous  flash  from  his  eyes,  which  shook 
her  confidence  as  to  the  ease  with  which  she 
should  keep  the  ice  of  conventionalities  un- 
broken— nay,  worse  still,  brought  a  swift  fear 
that  she  had  too  hastily  exulted  at  her  victory 
over  the  image  in  the  mirror.  '  Onlylisten 
-—only  let  me  explain  !' 

'  Compliments  do  not  need  explanation/ 
returned  she,  holding  fast  desperately  to  that 
signification  for  his  utterances.    '  A  woman 
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who  has  seen  as  many  seasons  as  I,  and  heard 
as  much  persiflage  talked,  does  not  hold  a 
man  au  pied  de  la  lettre  for  every  poetical 
speech  in  which  he  may  think  gallantry  com- 
pels him  to  indulge/ 

'  That  is  unkind  !'  said  he. 

^  Come,  I'll  not  acknowledge  it !  If  you 
had  said  uncivil,  I  might  have  owned  you 
were  right,  but  unkindness  implies  an  inten- 
tion to  wound.  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to 
punish  your  bad  habit  of  paying  compliments 
so  severely.' 

^  Compliments  !  How  you  insist  on  using 
that  word,  when  you  know  it  is  utterly  mis- 
placed ;  unwise,  too,  considering  your  stand- 
point.' 

^  How  unwise  V  she  asked,  and  realised  that 
she  had  given  him  an  advantage,  but  the 
question  was  uttered. 

'  Because  such  very  determined  affecting 
to  believe  everything  I  say  persiflage,  looks 
almost  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  recognising 
my  earnestness,  and  you  know  ' 

She  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say ; 
another  instant,  and  he  would  hurry  on  in 
passionate  speech,  which  would  effectually 
destroy  the  guise  of  friendship  to  which  she 
had,  with  so  much  trouble,  confined  their 
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relations.  She  knew  it ;  the  dehcious  utter- 
ances thrilled  her  as  if  already  pronounced, 
but  prevent  their  expression  she  must. 

^  You  are  right/'  she  said ;  '  I  am  afraid  !' 

'  Violet !'  he  exclaimed,  speaking  her  name 
for  the  first  time — a  passionate  joy  breaking 
out  in  face  and  voice.  He  made  a  quick 
movement  to  seize  her  hands  which  were 
resting  upon  the  table  before  her.  She  did 
not  remove  them  out  of  his  reach,  but  she 
clasped  them  hard  together  till  they  looked 
cold  and  firm  in  the  shadowy  room  as  two 
sculptured  hands,  while  something  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  looked  full  at  him,  prevented  his  carry- 
ing out  his  intention,  though  again  her  name 
broke  from  his  lips  :  ^  Violet !' 

^  Let  me  speak,'  she  said,  outwardly  calm, 
in  spite  of  her  agitation.  '  Yes,  T  am  afraid 
— I  will  tell  you  why.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose 
my  friend — I  do  not  wish  to  have  our  pleasant 
hitimacy  (so  very  pleasant  to  me)  disturbed ; 
and  this  must  happen  if  he  will  not  remember 
that  any  approach  to  flirtation  on  the  part  of 
a  w^oman  of  my  age  would  be  as  unworthy  her, 
as  any  brief  fancy  on  his  for  a  person  years 
older  than  himself  would  be  misplaced  and 
unnatural.' 

She  spoke  the  words  very  slowly,  very 
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composedly  ;  but  oh,  they  hurt,  they  hurt,  in 
spite  of  her  strength  and  courage  ! 
/  Oh,  all  that  ' 

'  Is  truth  and  common-sense/  she  inter- 
rupted, smiling.  '  So  now  let  us  be  sensible, 
my  friend — Laurence.' 

And  she  spoke  his  name  too  for  the  first 
time.  If  a  voice  from  the  portals  of  heaven 
had  called  bidding  him  enter,  the  tones  could 
not  have  sounded  more  entrancing  to  his  ear. 
Every  effort  she  made  to  break  his  chains 
only  riveted  them  closer. 

'  So  we  will  get  back  to  the  regions  of 
common-sense  and  stay  there,'  she  continued 
before  he  could  speak,  smiling  at  him  still, 
even  while  her  heart  shivered  and  ached  as  if 
she  were  pressing  a  weight  of  ice  down  upon 
it.  '  Remember,  if  you  talk  in  a  way  to  make 
me  feel  silly,  I  shall  think  it  is  because  I 
have  been  trying  to  affect  the  graces  of  a 
young  girl,  and  so  be  obliged  to  despise  myself 
at  almost  thirty-four ;  recollect,  Laurence, 
almost  thirty-four  !' 

He  dared  not  continue — he  knew  that  he 
should  receive  his  dismissal  then  and  there  if 
he  did;  yet  to  let  himself  be  so  effectually 
checked  was  not  only  painful,  but  irritating. 
'  You   are    hard — hard  !'   he  exclaimed, 
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ivisely  taking  refuge  in  an  affectation  of 
petulance  which  would  afford  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pretend  to  think  it  only  his  man  s 
vanity  she  had  wounded.  '  I  wish  I  were  ill 
again — I  wish  I  had  never  got  well !' 
'  Upon  my  word  I' 

'I  do !  You  were  kind  then.  Ah,  I 
dare  say  you  have  forgotten ;  but  I  remember 
everything — the  shghtest  detail — even  to 
that  day  when  you  laid  the  flowers  on  my 
pillow.' 

How  stupid  she  had  been  not  to  tell  him 
the  truth  long  before  !  Yet  perhaps  it  was 
fortunate  after  all  that  she  had  not — it  would 
come  with  more  force  now. 

^  I  have  never  forgiven  the  professor  for 
robbing  me,'  he  added. 

'  You  could  easily  have  had  more  from  the 
same  quarter/  said  she,  laughing. 

'  Why,  you  have  never  so  much  as  given 
me  a  rose-bud  since  !'  retorted  he. 

'  Oh,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter !  You  must  thank  the  Duchess  da  Bimini ! 
It  was  she  left  the  jessamines — romance  is  not 
my  forte.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

'  Just  what  I  say — romance  is  not  ' 
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*  No — no  I  You  did  not  put  the  flowers 
there  V 

'  Most  certainly  not !  I  hope  I  am  free 
from  prudery,  still  nothing  but  necessity 
would  have  induced  me  to  pay  you  visits/ 

'And  you  have  let  me  deceive  myself  all 
this  time  !'  he  cried,  with  mingled  anger  and 
disappointment. 

'  Really,  I  did  not  suppose  you  recollected 
the  poetical  incident/  said  she,  laughing 
again. 

^  Oh,  you  are  hard  to  me — hard  !'  he  ex- 
claimed bitterly. 

But  before  he  could  add  another  word  the 
door  opened,  and  Antonio's  slow,  measured 
voice  announced  : 

'  Miss  Dan  vers  4' 
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